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THE  army  under  General  Washington  had 
never  been  more  active,  nor  the  cautious  skill  of  the 
Commander  more  conspicuously  displayed,  than  dur- 
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ing  the  winter  campaign  of  1776.  Beaten,  and  dri= 
ven  from  his  strong  positions  on  the  North  River, 
with  the  loss  of  a  large  portion  of  his  army,  we  have 
seen  that  General  Washington  found  himself  reluctant- 
ly compelled  to  make  a  precipitate  retreat  across  the 
Jerseys  into  Pennsylvania,  with  a  shattered  force  of 
little  more  than  three  thousand  men.  Arrived  at 
Newark,  Washington  felt  as  if  the  struggle  must 
soon  be  terminated  ;  but  he  felt  too,  that  the  western 
world  contained  too  many  secure  and  safe  retreats  for 
the  sons  of  liberty,  to  admit  even  the  momentary  idea 
of  being  compelled  to  relinquish  their  independence. 
There  was  a  world  beyond  the  mountains,  to  which 
he  looked  as  a  dernier  asylum.  My  neck,  said  he,  to 
his  friend  Colonel  Reed,  does  not  feel  as  though  it 
were  made  for  a  halter — if  driven  from  every  other 
place,  we  must  cross  the  Allegany  mountains.  At 
no  period  of  our  trying  contest,  were  the  hopes  of  the 
American  army  at  so  low  an  ebb.  The  royal  forces 
had  been  every  where  successful ;  the  term  of  service 
of  the  greater  part  of  our  soldiers,  was  about  expir- 
ing ;  many  of  our  most  meritorious  and  useful  offi- 
cers were  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy ;  and  Cornwall 
lis,  flushed  with  recent  victory,  was  then  in  hot  pur- 
suit of  the  flying  band  that  stuck  to  the  fortunes  of 
Washington.  Tf  Cornwailis  had  been  Commander 
in  Chief  of  the  British  army  at  this  time,  instead  of 
General  Howe,  who  seems  at  all  times  to  have  labour- 
ed under  some  strange  infatuation  in  his  conduct  of 
the  war,  the  revolution  would  in  all  probability  have 
closed  here,  and  we  might  have  been  at  this  day  un- 
der the  guardianship  of  the  Mother  Country.  We 
have  seen  that  Lord  Cornwailis  entered  Newark  on- 
ly a  few  hours  after  Washington  had  evacuated  it ; 
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and  that  if  his  orders  had  not  been  peremptory,  to  ad- 
vance no  further  than  Brunswick,  which  last  place 
he  also  reached  just  as  the  rear  of  Washington's  ar- 
my were  quitting  it,  he  must  inevitably  have  prevent- 
ed them  from  crossing  the  Delaware.  If  General 
Howe  had  even  attended  to  the  subsequent  represen- 
tations of  his  pursuing  General,  Washington  must 
have  been  overtaken  at  Princeton  ;  but  Providence 
had  decreed  that  we  should  be  free,  or  the  activity  of 
Cornwallis  would  have  been  sufficient  to  have 
counteracted  the  effects  even  of  General  Howe's 
dilatory  disposition.  At  Newark,  Brunswick, 
Priaceton,  and  Trenton,  the  escape  of  Wash- 
ington may  almost  be  regarded  as  miraculous.  At 
Brunswick,  thirteen  hundred  of  his  men,  the  Jersey 
and  Maryland  brigades,  deserted  him,  their  period  of 
service  having  there  expired,  and  no  inducement  be- 
ing sufficient  to  detain  them,  a  moment  beyond  then- 
legal  engagement.  After  crossing  the  Delaware,  five 
hundred  others  abandoned  him,  so  that  his  whole 
force  now  amounted  to  no  more  than  seventeen  hun- 
dred men. 

What  added  greatly  to  the  embarrassments  of 
Washington  at  this  critical  juncture  of  his  affairs, 
was  a  proclamation  issued  by  the  two  brothers,  Lord 
and  General  Howe,  commanding  all  persons  in  arms 
against  His  Majesty's  government,  all  general  and 
provincial  Congresses,  and  all  others  who  were  aid- 
ing and  abetting  the  rebels,  forthwith  to  desist  from 
their  treasonable  practices,  and  return  to  their  homes 
and  business,  on  the  promise  of  a  full  pardon.  The 
effects  of  this  proclamation  upon  the  weak  and  timid, 
and  particularly  upon  the  men  of  fortune,  who  were 
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willing  to  be  patriots  only,  while  there  was  no  dan- 
ger, were  truly  alarming  to  the  friends  of  freedom, 
and  highly  disgraceful  to  the  American  character. 
Many  upon  whose  aid  and  influence,  the  utmost  reli- 
ance had  been  placed,  consented  to  abandon  the 
cause  of  freedom,  honour,  and  their  country,  in  this 
hour  of  dark  and  gloomy  despondence,  and  to  throw 
themselves  at  the  feet  of  His  Majesty's  merciful 
commissioners,  in  penitent  submission.  We  have  not 
a  word  to  say  against  the  conduct  of  those,  who, 
when  the  question  of  rebellion,  or  non-resistance, 
was  yet  undecided,  when  the  daring  project  of  inde- 
pendence was  yet  a  problem  of  fearful  solution,  pre- 
ferred the  character  of  obedient  loyalists,  to  that  of 
stubborn  and  discontented  rebels  ;  they  had  the  un- 
doubted right  of  choice ;  but  when  the  barrier  that  se- 
parated treason  f  mm  resistance  had  been  passed;  when 
the  whole  nation  had  declared  that  they  were,  and  of 
right  ought  to  be,  free  and  independent ;  when  the 
banner  of  war  had  been  unfurled  in  the  name  of 
thirteen  United  States,  who  had  mutually  and  inter- 
changeably pledged  their  lives,  their  fortunes,  and 
their  sacred  honours,  in  the  conflict — -then  the  choice 
had  been  made,  the  time  for  wavering  had  been  pas- 
sed, and  those  who  had  silently  acquiesced  in,  were 
solemnly  bound  by,  the  decision  of  their  country. 
The  desertion  of  the  patriot  cause  then,  was  adding 
cowardice  to  treason,  meanness  to  hypocrisy  ;  and  it 
becomes  the  duty  of  the  impartial  historian  to  hold 
up  the  double  crime  to  the  execration  of  posterity. 

After  the  capture  of  General  Lee,  which  to  say  the 
least,  was  the  effect  of  his  reprehensible  contempt  of 
personal  danger,  the  command  of  his  forces  devolved 
on  General  Sullivan,  who  soon  after  joined  General 
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Washington  in  Pennsylvania,  and  thus  increased  the 
army  to  about  five  thousand  men ;  nearly  one  half  of 
which,  however,  quit  the  service  on  the  1st  of  Janua- 
ry upon  the  expiration  of  their  term.  We  have  seen 
with  what  preeminent  skill  Washington  planned  and 
executed  a  scheme  for  recrossing  the  Delaware  into 
Jersey,  and  giving  battle  to  Knyphausen  and  his 
formidable  Hessians,  over  whom  he  obtained  the 
most  signal  victory ;  having  with  the  loss  of  only 
four  or  five  men,  taken  nearly  a  thousand  prisoners, 
with  whom  he  returned  to  his  position  in  Pennsylva- 
nia on  the  same  evening,  and  thus  once  more  raised 
the  smiles  of  hope  in  the  American  camp.  The  read- 
er has  had  occasion  to  remark  how  often  it  has  been 
the  fortune  of  Washington,  to  be  overruled  in  his 
wisest  measures,  by  the  council  of  his  officers.  Had 
he  followed  his  own  inclination,  after  the  battle  of 
Trenton,  and  pursued  the  routed  enemy,  the  events 
of  this  cold,  terrible  and  disastrous  winter  would  have 
been  widely  different ;  but  he  was  at  all  times  too 
modest  as  well  as  too  prudent  to  rely  solely  upon  his 
own  judgment.  This  signal  success  of  Washington, 
against  that  portion  of  the  enemy  too,  who  had  always 
been  looked  upon  by  the  Americans  with  a  sort  of 
fearful  honour,  gave  to  the  officers  an  opportunity 
which  was  not  suffered  to  escape,  of  appealing  to  the 
patriotism  and  feelings  of  the  militia ;  and  not  with- 
out some  success — a  few  hundreds  of  them  were  in- 
duced to  join  Generals  Mifflin  and  Greene  ;  while  the 
continentals,  in  the  true  spirit  of  hireling  mercenaries, 
after  accepting  an  extra  bounty  often  dollars  for  reen- 
listing,  basely  deserted  Washington,  to  the  number 
of  five  hundred,  after  he  had  returned  to  Trenton,  and 
at  the  moment  when  a  battle  was  expected,  upon  the 
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issue  of  which,  the  ultimate  fate  of  the  country  wag 
supposed  to  hang. 

Lord  Cornwallis,  who,  after  his  unsuccessful  pur- 
suit of  Washington  as  far  as  the  Delaware,  had  re- 
turned to  New  York  with  the  view  of  embarking  for 
England,  hearing  of  the  movements  of  the  American 
troops,  abandoned  all  thoughts  of  his  voyage  for  the 
present,  and  hastened  to  join  General  Grant,  who  at 
the  head  of  the  British  forces  had  marched  to  meet 
the  Americans  at  Trenton.  Washington  with  about 
five  thousand  men  was  posted  on  the  south  bank  of 
Sanpink  Creek  ;  a  force  greatly  inferiour  in  numbers 
to  that  of  the  enemy,  and  composed  chiefly  of  raw, 
undisciplined  militia.  He  had  about  thirty  pieces  of 
artillery  posted  on  the  bank  of  the  creek,  which  was 
easily  fordable  in  every  part  of  it,  and  in  this  perilous 
situation  hung  the  destinies  of  the  young  Republick, 
when  Cornwallis  arrived  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
creek.  We  have  more  than  once  in  the  course  of  this 
history,  had  occasion  to  remark,  that  when  the  hopes 
of  the  Americans  were  at  the  lowest  ebb,  when  the 
fate  of  their  hazardous  conflict  seemed  to  hang  upon  a 
single  thread,  and  when  death  and  slavery  were  the 
only  alternatives  in  their  view,  something  has  occur- 
red, like  the  special  interference  of  Providence,  to 
avert  the  threatened  danger,  and  throw  the  sunshine 
of  hope  over  the  gloom  of  despair.  So  it  happen- 
ed in  the  present  instance.  If  Lord  Cornwallis  had 
listened  to  the  advice  of  Sir  William  Erskine,  and 
made  an  immediate  attack  upon  the  Americans,  in- 
stead of  lying  down  to  enjoy  a  night  of  repose,  in 
the  sanguine  assurance  that  his  victim  could  not  es- 
cape him,  nothing  could  have  saved  our  little  army 
from  annihilation.     But  the    moments   devoted  by 
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the  British  commander  to  sleep,  were  far  otherwise 
employed  by  Washington.  He  saw  the  peril  of  his 
situation,  and  as  upon  all  occasions  of  importance, 
called  his  officers  together  to  consult  upon  the  means 
of  safety.  In  this  instance,  his  advice  was  fortunate- 
ly adopted — an  immediate  retreat  to  Princeton  was 
determined  upon ;  and  the  annals  of  war  would  be 
consulted  in  vain,  for  an  example  of  a  manoeuvre  of 
such  consummate  skill.  The  two  armies  were  sepa- 
rated only  by  a  narrow  creek ;  the  voices  of  the  cen- 
tinels  on  either  side,  could  be  distinctly  heard  by 
the  other ;  and  a  musket-ball  from  either  camp  would 
have  passed  far  over  the  rear  of  the  other.  The 
weather  for  several  days  had  been  warm,  wet,  and 
foggy,  and  the  roads  were  so  muddy  and  deep  as  to 
be  almost  impassable — To  have  crossed  the  Delaware 
in  view  of  the  enemy  would  have  been  attended  with 
infinite  hazard ;  and  to  have  attempted  to  pursue  the 
course  of  the  river  to  the  ferry  opposite  Philadelphia, 
would  have  been  equally  dangerous.  No  alternative 
was  left  but  to  march  by  a  circuitous  route  to  Prince- 
ton ;  and  even  this  would  have  been  utterly  impracti- 
cable, but  for  a  sudden  change  in  the  weather.  The 
wind  shifted  to  the  North  West,  a  severe  frost  ensued, 
even  while  the  officers  were  deliberating,  and  by  the 
time'fthe  troops  were  ready  to  move,  the  ground  was 
hard  and  firm.  Nothing  could  have  been  better  man- 
aged than  the  stratagem  adopted  to  deceive  the  ene- 
my :  large  fires  having  been  kindled  in  front  of  the 
whole  line,  and  kept  in  full  blaze  all  night,  which  ef- 
fectually prevented  the  operations  of  those  behind  them 
from  being  observed,  while  at  the  same  time  it  induced 
a  belief  that  Washington  was  calmly  preparing  for  a 
morning  encounter.      Lieutenant  Colonel  Mawhood, 
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with  three  British  regiments,  had  been  left  at  Prince- 
ton, and  had  but  just  quitted  it  on  a  different  road  to 
join  the  main  army  at  Trenton,  as  the  Americans  came 
in  sight — General  Mercer,  who  commanded  the  centre 
of  the  American  army,  having  advanced  to  attack  him, 
with  rather  more  courage  than  caution,  his  militia  were 
thrown  into  complete  confusion,  and  the  result  would 
have  been  fatal  to  the  whole  army,  but  for  the  most 
unexampled  coolness  and  presence  of  mind,  joined  to 
the  most  heroick  valour,  on  the  part  of  Washington. 
The  exposure  of  his  person  on  that  day  to  the  fire  of 
both  armies,  and  his  providential  escape  from  injury, 
will  call  to  mind  the  circumstance  of  his  having  been 
several  times  distinctly  aimed  at  by  his  Indian  ene- 
mies, on  the  day  that  proved  so  fatal  to  the  unfortunate 
Braddock.  These  repeated  instances  of  extraordinary 
preservation,  not  only  to  Washington  but  to  the  cause 
in  which  he  had  embarked,  almost  justify  the  preva- 
lent superstition,  that  Heaven  fought  on  our  side. 

The  fortune  of  the  day  was  soon  changed  by  the 
intrepidity  of  Washington  ;  and  Colonel  Mawhood, 
with  great  difficulty,  saved  his  brigade  from  total  de- 
struction. His  troops  fought  with  the  most  distin- 
guished bravery,  and  suffered  severely  from  the  vi- 
gour with  which  they  charged  the  American  line.  The 
surprise  of  Cornwallis,  when  roused  the  next  morn- 
ing by  the  firing  at  Princeton,  may  be  easily  imagin- 
ed. He  had  fancied  it  impossible  for  the  Americans 
to  escape  ;  but  now  he  began  to  fear  that  he  might  be 
able  to  push  on  to  Brunswick,  where  the  stores  and 
baggage  of  his  army  lay  without  adequate  protection, 
and  with  a  view  therefore  to  intercept  them,  he  now 
retraced  his  march  with  as  much  rapidity  as  he  had  ad- 
vanced to  Trenton.     General  Washington,  however, 
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did  not  deem  it  prudent  to  venture  to  Brunswick  with 
his  fatigued  and  harassed  troops,  though  urged  to  it 
by  the  prospect  of  releasing  General  Lee  from  capti- 
vity, and  of  making  himself  master  of  the  baggage  of 
the  whole  British  army.  His  men  had  been  without 
sleep  or  provisions  for  two  days  and  nights,  and  too 
much  depended  upon  their  safety  to  run  the  hazard  of 
being  overtaken  by  the  fresh  troops  of  Cornwallis. 
"Washington  therefore  retired  from  PrincetontoPlucke- 
min,  about  twenty  miles  North  West  of  Brunswick, 
on  the  road  to  Morristown,  which  had  been  consider- 
ed as  a  safe  and  important  position.  It  was  well  that 
this  determination  was  made,  as  Cornwallis  did  not 
halt  until  he  reached  Brunswick,  where  he  arrived, 
before  it  would  have  been  possible  for  the  Americans 
to  have  effected  any  thing,  had  they  attempted  it.  In 
this  affair  with  Colonel  Mawiiood,  General  Mercer, 
by  whom  the  attack  was  begun  with  the  Philadelphia 
militia,  received  three  bayonet  wounds,  which  proved 
mortal. 

Early  in  December,  Congress  had,  by  the  advice  of 
Generals  Putnam  and  Mifflin,  determined  to  adjourn 
from  Philadelphia  to  Baltimore,  where  they  met  on  the 
20th  :  and  one  among  their  first  acts  was  to  declare  the 
authority  of  General  Washington  supreme  and  inde- 
pendent, in  every  thing  which  concerned  the  conduct 
and  management  of  the  war.  This  was  such  an  evi- 
dence of  "  perfect  relianee  on  the  wisdom,  vigour,  and 
uprightness"  of  one  man,  as  had  never  before  been 
given  by  any  people,  under  any  circumstances  ;  and  it 
may  be  safely  asserted,  that  the  history  of  the  world 
does  not  produce  an  instance  of  a  man  who  presumed 
so  little  upon  the  possession  of  power  so  absolute.  The 
lives  and  property  of  the  whole  country  were  placed 
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at  his  disposal.  He  was  authorized  to  appoint  and 
displace  officers  at  will ;  to  call  upon  the  governments 
of  the  respective  states  for  any  number  of  men  he  might 
think  proper;  to  raise  a  considerable  array  and  to  es- 
tablish their  pay  j  to  take  whatever  he  might  want  for 
the  army,  wherever  he  might  be;  and  "to  arrest  and 
confine  persons  who  refuse  to  take  the  continental  cur- 
rency, or  are  otherwise  disaffected  to  the  American 
cause."  The  modesty  and  forbearance  of  Washing- 
ton under  this  weight  of  honour  and  of  power,  may  be 
regarded  as  a  phenomenon  in  the  moral,  as  well  as  in 
the  political  world  ;  and  the  full  confidence  which  the 
Congress  now  placed  in  the  integrity  of  a  man  so  late- 
ly and  so  suddenly  raised  to  this  high  rank  against  the 
wishes  of  a  numerous  and  powerful  party,  spoke  more 
in  his  praise  than  all  which  could  have  been  said  by 
his  most  zealous  panegyrist. 

Nothing  can  more  clearly  show  the  scanty  resour- 
ces of  the  country,  and  the  little  hope  that  was  enter- 
tained of  a  successful  termination  to  the  Revolutionary 
struggle,  than  the  steps  which  Congress  were  compell- 
ed to  take,  to  ensure  a  respect  for  the  "  continental 
currency" — those  who  refused  to  receive  it,  were 
threatened  with  punishment,  and  placed  at  the  dispo- 
sal of  the  military  cliief ! — Labouring  under  so  many 
disadvantages,  with  an  army  reduced  almost  to  noth- 
ing, a  militia  ready  to  sell  their  services  to  the  highest 
bidder,  and  a  victorious  enemy  driving  them  from  place 
to  place,  the  Cougress  deserve  immortal  honour  for 
the  bold  and  independent  tone  of  their  measures  ;  as 
well  those  which  related  to  their  intercourse  with  fo- 
reign nations,  as  those  that  were  intended  to  maintain 
the  supremacy  of  their  authority  at  home.  The  Com- 
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missioners  appointed  to  the  courts  of  Vienna,  Spain? 
Prussia,  and  Tuscany,  were  respectively  instructed  to 
assure  them  that  the  independence  of  the  United  States 
would  be  maintained  at  all  hazards ;  and  the  Com- 
missioners to  France  and  Spain  were  directed  to  pro- 
mise a  declaration  of  war  against  the  Portuguese  Mon- 
arch, provided  such  an  event  would  be  agreeable  to 
their  Catholic  and  Christian  Majesties. 

The  refusal  of  the  enemy  to  abide  by  the  terms  of 
the  cartel,  which  had  been  settled  by  Generals  Wash- 
ington and  Howe  for  the  exchange  of  prisoners,  in  the 
case  of  General  Lee,  their  cruelties  to  the  prisoners  in 
general,  and  the  enormities  which  they  every  where 
committed  against  the  persons  and  properties  of  inno- 
cent individuals,  in  Jersey  and  New  York,  have  al- 
ready been  spoken  of.  They  not  only  exasperated  the 
Congress  to  enter  into  resolutions  of  retaliation,  but 
they  had  a  result  much  more  beneficial  to  the  cause  of 
the  United  States.  The  people  were  roused  to  acts 
of  revenge,  and  the  foraging  parties  of  the  enemy  were 
made  to  feel  the  consequences  of  their  licentious  out- 
rages. With  regard  to  General  Lee,  the  enemy  affect- 
ed to  consider  him  as  a  deserter  from  his  Britannick 
Majesty's  service,  and  therefore  not  entitled  to  the 
common  privilege  of  being  treated  as  a  prisoner  of 
war.  Under  this  pretence,  they  refused  to  receive  six 
Hessian  field  officers  which  Washington  offered  in 
exchange  for  him,  and  made  it  the  plea  of  confining 
and  guarding  him  with  the  utmost  severity.  This  howe- 
ver was  only  the  ostensible  motive  for  retaining  Lee  : 
the  real  one  was,  his  eminent  character  as  a  soldier ; 
and  the  idea  that  his  advice  and  services  were  essen- 
tial to  the  successful  prosecution  of  their  cause  by  the 
Americans.     They  hoped,  that  this  early  loss  of  al- 
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most  the  only  officer  of  military  experience  in  the  Re- 
publican army,  would  tend  to  create  dismay  and  con- 
fusion, and  weaken  the  confidence  of  the  people  in 
their  efficient  protection.  That  this  reasoning  was  in 
some  measure  correct,  is  proved  by  the  steps  which 
Congress  took  to  procure  the  enlargement  of  General 
Lee  ;  but  the  spirit  of  independence  was  too  strong  in 
the  minds  of  the  most  virtuous  portion  of  the  United 
States,  the  middle  class  of  people,  to  be  subdued  by 
one  or  two  reverses  of  fortune,  and  the  officers  of  ta- 
lents too  numerous  to  render  the  loss  of  any  single  in- 
dividual irreparable. 

The  Resolution  of  Congress  directed  General  Wash- 
ington, in  the  event  of  General  Howe's  refusing  to  place 
General  Lee  upon  the  footing  of  a  prisoner  of  war,  to 
confine  Lieutenant  Colonel  Archibald  Campbell,  and 
five  Hessian  field  officers,  who  were  prisoners,  and  to 
inflict  upon  their  persons  precisely  the  same  treatment 
which  General  Lee  should  receive.  This  was  a  novel 
and  dangerous  experiment;  and  more  peculiarly  haz- 
ardous because  of  the  vast  disproportion  between  the 
English  and  American  prisoners.  Retaliation  under 
any  circumstances  seldom  leads  to  good — indeed  we 
know  not  how  it  can  be  called  retaliation,  when  the 
punishment  due  to  the  perpetrator  of  the  crime  is  in- 
flicted upon  a  third  party  entirely  innocent.  Lieuten- 
ant Colonel  Campbell  and  the  Hessian  officers  had  no 
agency  whatever  in  the  treatment  received  by  General 
Lee ;  as  it  concerned  them,  therefore,  the  resolution  of 
Congress  was  an  act  of  unprovoked  cruelty,  which 
involved  in  its  consequences  the  safety  of  more  than 
tfcree  hundred  officers.  It  was  unjustifiable,  because 
they  ought  to  have  expected  that  the  enemy  would  at 
least  be  influenced  by  the  same  spirit  that  actuated 
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them ;  and  that  instead  of  producing  the  release  of 
General  Lee,  the  confinement  of  the  officers  mention- 
ed would  have  been  followed  perhaps  by  the  execu- 
tion of  Lee,  and  certainly  by  cruelty  to  all  the  other 
prisoners.  If  General  Howe,  by  whose  immediate  or- 
ders Lee  was  treated  as  a  state  criminal  rather  than 
as  a  prisoner,  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, there  would  have  been  some  show  of  justice  in 
subjecting  him  to  similar  treatment;  but  even  in  that 
case  it  could  not  be  strictly  considered  as  justifiable 
retaliation,  because  General  Howe  no  doubt  acted  by 
the  express  commands  of  his  government.  We  have 
purposely  passed  over  many  cruelties  practised  by  the 
British  upon  the  American  prisoners  ;  but  the  instan- 
ces already  adduced  are  sufficient  to  show  the  sort  of 
feeling  which  prompted  their  conduct ;  and  it  may  be 
readily  conceived  that  this  feeling  would  have  been 
doubly  inflamed  by  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  Wash- 
ington to  retaliate.  The  resolution  of  Congress  there- 
fore was  as  impolitick  as  it  was  unjust. 

In  the  treatment  of  prisoners,  as  well  as  in  the  enor- 
mities committed  against  the  persons  and  properties 
of  individuals  who  took  no  part  in  the  war,  those  who 
were  called  torics  were  the  principal  advisers  and 
perpetrators  ;  and  against  these,  the  American  troops, 
continentals  and  militia,  lost  no  opportunity  of  taking 
ample  vengeance.  To  such  extent  indeed  did  they 
carry  the  practice  of  plundering,  that  Washington 
found  it  necessary  to  prohibit  it  by  general  order,  in 
which  it  is  said  :  "After  this  order  any  officer  found 
plundering  the  inhabitants  under  pretence  of  their  be- 
ing tories,  may  expect  to  be  punished  in  the  severest 
manner."  Such  is  the  miserable  degradation  to  which* 
the  state  of  civil  war  reduces  human  nature.     Con- 
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gross,  after  having  passed  several  resolutions,  among 
which  were,  one  declaring  that  Washington  should 
not  he  bound  by  a  majority  of  voices  in  a  council  of 
war  contrary  to  his  own  judgment,  and  another  refer- 
ring to  the  consideration  of  the  several  states  the  plan 
for  regulating  the  prices  of  labour  and  of  goods,  ad- 
journed on  the  27th  of  February,  to  meet  again  at  Phi- 
ladelphia. 

In  the  mean  time  Washington  continued  his  head 
quarters  at  Morristown,  awaiting  the  movements  of 
General  Howe.  And  though  the  brilliant  achievements 
of  his  little  band  at  Trenton  and  Princeton,  had  in 
some  measure  brightened  the  gloom  which  overspread 
our  affairs  during  the  months  of  November  and  De- 
cember, still  there  seemed  to  be  no  disposition  in  the 
people  to  join  his  standard.  His  whole  force  for  se- 
veral months  seldom  exceeded  fifteen  hundred  men, 
and  there  were  times  when  he  could  not  have  muster- 
ed four  hundred,  of  all  descriptions,  fit  for  duty.  In 
this  situation  had  General  Howe  detached  the  same 
force  against  the  Commander  in  Chief  which  lie  sent 
against  General  M'Dougall  at  Peekskill,  and  which 
ended  only  in  the  destruction  of  a  quantity  of  stores, 
he  would  have  given  a  blow  to  the  American  cause, 
from  which  it  could  not  soon  have  recovered.  But 
here,  as  in  many  other  instances,  the  ignorance  of  Ge- 
neral Howe,  or  his  failure  to  profit  by  the  means  of 
intelligence  within  his  power,  saved  the  Republican 
army,  and  justified  their  reliance  on  the  interposition 
of  Providence  in  their  favour.  So  slow  was  the  ope- 
ration of  the  recruiting  service  in  adding  to  the  strength 
of  Washington,  that  on  the  15th  of  March  he  had  not 
one  thousand  men;  and  so  little  were  the  officers,  up- 
on whom  tlie  duty  of  enlisting  men  devolved,  influenc- 
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ctl  by  principles  of  patriotism,  or  even  common  honesty, 
that  they  made  no  scruple  of  embezzling  the  money 
entrusted  to  them  for  that  purpose,  aud  of  making 
false  returns  of  desertions.  Even  for  the  troops  that 
were  raised,  it  was  found  impossible  to  procure  arms, 
until  the  fortunate  arrival  of  the  vessels  from  France, 
supplied  them  with  upwards  «f  twenty  thousand  stand. 
In  the  midst  of  these  difficulties,  there  seemed  to  be 
some  danger  of  a  serious  altercation  between  Congress 
and  General  Schuyler,  in  consequence  of  the  dismis- 
sion of  Doctor  Stringer  from  the  direction  of  the  me- 
dical department  of  the  Northern  Army.  The  resolu- 
tion which  Congress  passed  upon  this  subject  on  the 
15th  of  March  will  be  regarded,  at  the  present  day, 
as  a  singular  compound  of  dignity  and  condescension. 
"  Resolved/7  say  they,  U  That,  as  Congress  proceeded 
to  the  dismission  of  Doctor  Stringer,  upon  reasons  sat 
isfactory  to  themselves,  General  Schuyler  ought  to 
have  known  it  to  be  his  duty  to  have  acquiesced  there- 
in— That  the  suggestion  in  General  Schuyler's  letter 
to  Congress,  that  it  was  a  compliment  due  to  him  to 
have  been  advised  of  the  reasons  of  Dr.  Stringers  dis- 
mission, is  highly  derogatory  to  the  honour  of  Con- 
gress ;  aud  that  the  President  be  desired  to  acquaint 
General  Schuyler,  that  it  is  expected  his  letters  for 
the  future,  be  written  in  a  style  more  suitable  to  the 
dignity  of  the  representative  body  of  these  free  and 
independent  States,  and  to  his  own  character  as  their  t 
officer.  Resolved,  that  it  is  altogether  improper  and 
inconsistent  with  the  dignity  of  this  Congress,  to  in- 
terfere in  disputes  subsisting  among  the  officers  of 
the  army,  which  ought  to  be  settled,  unless  they  can 
be  otherwise  accommodated,  in  a  court  martial,  agreea- 
bly to  the  rules  of  the  army ;  and  that  the  expressions 
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in  General  Schuyler's  letter  of  the  4th  of  February, 
<  that  he  confidently  expected  Congress  would  have 
done  him  that  justice,  which  it  was  in  their  power  to 
give,  and  which  he  humbly  conceives  they  ought  to 
have  done,'  were,  to  say  the  least,  ill  advised  and 
highly  indecent."  It  is  a  fact  which  cannot  be  told 
without  disgrace  to  the  medical  profession,  that  more 
instances  of  fraud,  incompetence,  and  neglect  of  duty, 
occurred  among  the  Surgeons  of  our  Revolutionary  ar- 
my, than  in  any  other  department  of  the  service.  No 
less  than  four  Surgeons  of  high  rank  had  been  dismiss- 
ed from  the  service,  under  the  most  dishonourable  cir- 
cumstances, at  the  date  of  this  resolution ;  and  several 
others  had  been  severely  censured  by  commanding  of- 
ficers, for  neglecting  those  duties  which  humanity 
alone,  independently  of  the  obligations  of  their  pro- 
fession, should  have  taught  them  most  strictly  to  ob- 
serve. We  should  endeavour  in  vain  to  account  for 
this  dereliction  of  principle  in  the  members  of  a  pro- 
fession, which  has  in  every  age  and  every  country, 
furnished  some  of  the  noblest  ornaments  of  human  na- 
ture. The  Surgeons  may  have  been  badly  selected, 
or  the  temptations  inseparable  from  the  peculiar  situ- 
ations in  which  they  were  often  placed,  may  have 
been  too  strong  to  be  resisted. 

A  few  days  after  this  the  Congress  appointed  Ma- 
jor General  Gates  to  the  command  of  the  Northern 
army. 

While  the  American  army  was  at  this  low  ebb, 
without  men,  without  arms,  without  money,  except 
the  bills  of  credit,  which  all  the  resolutions  of  Con- 
gress could  not  keep  from  a  daily  and  enormous  de- 
preciation, everything  on  the  part  of  the  enemy  evinc- 
ed a  determination  to  open  the  Spring  campaign  with 
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more  vigour  than  ever.  General  Howe,  who  had  re- 
ceived the  distinction  of  knighthood  for  his  victory  on 
Long  Island,  was  ready  in  March  to  take  the  field 
with  an  army  of  twenty  seven  thousand  men,  while 
the  whole  force  at  the  disposal  of  Washington  was  no 
more  than  four  thousand  live  hundred,  aud  this  a  mere 
nominal  amount.  What  a  fearful  disparity  was  this, 
in  a  contest  for  life  and  liberty;  and  in  a  country,  where 
the  people  seemed  to  have  lost  all  that  high  sense  of 
independence  and  patriotism,  which  first  led  them  to 
resist  the  oppressions  of  the  British  Cabinet.  Not 
knowing  to  what  point  Sir  William  might  first  direct 
his  attention,  and  unable  to  provide  the  means  of  ef- 
fectual defence  at  any  one,  Washington  remained  at 
Morristown  patiently  waiting  the  result.  Lord  Corn- 
wallis,  who  had  continued  at  Brunswick,  made  the 
first  movement.  He  conceived  the  design  of  attacking 
General  Lincoln,  who  was  posted  atBoundbrook  with 
about  five  hundred  men  ;  and  with  this  view  he  cross- 
ed the  Rariton  with  a  party  of  a  thousand  men,  on 
the  morning  of  the  13th  of  April,  while  General 
Grant,  with  a  second  thousand,  advanced  up  the  river 
on  the  opposite  side.  Notwithstanding  General  Lin- 
coln's cautious  measures  to  guard  against  a  surprise, 
the  neglect  of  his  patroles  enabled  the  enemy  to  ad- 
vance within  two  hundred  paces  of  him  before  they 
were  discovered.  The  General's  quarters  were  near- 
ly surrounded  by  sunrise,  and  it  was  with  some  diffi- 
culty and  considerable  risk  that  he  left  the  house  and 
joined  his  troops,  who  were  by  this  time  engaged  with 
the  enemy's  advance.  With  such  immense  dispropor- 
tion offeree  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  an  action  ensued  : 
the  troops  however  displayed  much  bravery,  and  Ge- 
neral Lincoln  deserves  infinite  credit  for  effecting  a  re- 
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treat  with  them  through  the  closing  columns  of  the 
enemy  with  the  loss  of  only  ahout  sixty  men.  One  of 
his  Aids,  all  his  papers,  baggage,  and  three  small  pie- 
ces of  artillery,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Cornwaliis,  who 
remained  no  longer  in  the  place  than  was  necessary  to 
destroy  the  few  articles  of  stores  which  had  been  de- 
posited there  for  the  use  of  the  troops. 

A  few  days  after  this  affair,  Sir  William  sent  an  ex- 
pedition of  two  thousand  men  under  the  command  of 
the  late  Governour,  now  Major  General  Try  on,  Ge- 
neral Agnew,  and  Sir  William  Erskine,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  destroying  the  stores  and  provisions  deposit- 
ed at  Danbury.  They  reached  it  on  the  26th  of  April, 
and  met  with  no  resistance,  the  small  number  of  con- 
tinentals posted  there,  having  evacuated  the  place  on 
their  approach.  The  loss  of  stores  to  the  Americans 
was  very  considerable — 1800  barrels  of  pork  and  beef, 
and  800  of  flour  ;  2000  bushels  of  grain,  clothing  for  a 
regiment,  100  hogsheads  of  rum,  and  1790  tents.  Be- 
sides the  destruction  of  these  articles,  the  enemy  wan- 
tonly burned  eighteen  houses  with  their  furniture, 
murdered  three  unoffending  inhabitants,  and  threw 
their  bodies  into  the  flames  !  It  is  painful  to  record 
such  wanton  acts  of  savage  barbarity,  but  they  have 
occurred  too  often,  and  are  too  well  attested  to  be 
passed  over  in  silence. 

Generals  Sullivan,  Wooster,  and  Arnold,  happen- 
ed to  be  in  the  neighbourhood  through  which  the  ene- 
my marched  to  Danbury  ;  and  by  great  activity  and 
exertions,  they  succeeded  in  collecting  about  six  hun- 
dred militia,  with  which  they  marched  in  pursuit,  in 
a  heavy  rain,  as  far  as  Bethel,  a  little  village  about 
two  miles  from  Danbury,  which  they  reached  late  at 
night.    Here  it  was  determined  to  wait  for  the  return 
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of  the  enemy,  and  attack  them  on  the  march.  On  the 
morning  of  the  27th  General  Wooster  detached  four 
hundred  under  Arnold  and  Sullivan  to  watch  the  mo- 
tions of  the  enemy,  and  remained  himself  with  two 
hundred  at  Bethel,  until  nine  o'clock,  when  hearing 
that  they  had  moved  off  on  the  road  to  Norwalk,  he 
set  out  in  pursuit,  came  up  with  and  engaged  their 
rear,  and  succeeded  in  taking  forty  prisoners  ;  but  this 
gallant  veteran,  now  in  his  seventieth  year,  after  dis- 
playing a  Quixotic  bravery  for  more  than  an  hour, 
received  a  mortal  wound.  General  Arnold  had  in  the 
mean  time  crossed  the  country,  and  by  a  forced  march 
reached  Ridgfield  at  11  o'clock,  through  which  the 
enemy  were  to  pass.  Here  with  his  small  party, 
which  had  been  increased  to  five  hundred  by  the  junc- 
tion of  the  neighbouring  militia,  he  threw  up  a  sort  of 
barricado  across  the  road  and  resolved  to  make  a 
stand.  His  right  flank  was  covered  by  a  dwelling 
house  and  barn,  and  his  left  by  a  high  ledge  of  rocks. 
The  enemy,  more  than  three  times  his  number,  ad- 
vanced against  him  in  two  columns,  with  a  view  to 
outflank  and  surround  him ;  a  warm  and  brisk  action 
ensued  for  about  ten  minutes,  when  the  enemy  suc- 
ceeded in  making  a  lodgment  on  the  rock,  and  it  be- 
came necessary  for  Arnold  to  retreat,  which  he  effect- 
ed with  great  bravery  and  skill,  keeping  up  a  scatter- 
ing fire  for  the  whole  day.  The  royal  Governour  re- 
mained at  Ridgfield  all  night,  repeating  as  far  as  pos- 
sible the  scene  of  destruction  transacted  at  Danbury. 
Four  private  houses  were  burned,  and  an  unsuc- 
sessful  attempt  was  made  to  destroy  the  church,  for 
which  last  however,  there  was  some  apology,  as  it 
contained  a  quantity  of  provisions  for  publick  use. 
The  enemy  continued  their  march  early  on  the  morn- 
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ing  of  the  28th,  towards  Sagatuck  river,  which  they 
forded,  and  pursuing  the  course  of  its  banks,  were 
closely  followed  by  Arnold  on  the  west  side,  with 
occasional  and  mutual  cannonadings,  until  they  reach- 
ed Sagatuck  bridge,  where  both  parties  being  advan- 
tageously posted,  an  action  commenced  with  the  artil- 
lery which  was  kept  up  with  great  warmth  for  fif- 
teen minutes,  when  the  enemy  thought  proper  to  take 
up  their  march  in  rapid  movement  towards  their  ship- 
ping. Arnold  pursued  them  to  their  boats,  and  be- 
ing joined  by  Colonel  Lamb  with  two  hundred  men, 
from  New  York  (who  however  retreated  on  the  first 
fire  of  the  enemy,  leaving  the  Colonel  almost  alone) 
galled  their  rear  very  severely.  General  Arnold 
displayed  great  skill  and  personal  bravery  through 
the  whole  of  this  affair.  He  had  one  horse  killed  un- 
der him,  and  another  wounded.  Congress  voted 
him  a  horse  fully  caparisoned,  and  promoted  him  to 
the  rank  of  Major  General.  Colonel  Lamb  was  se- 
verely wounded  in  the  back,  while  he  was  exerting 
himself  to  rally  the  cowardly  militia  who  had.  fled  in 
confusion  upon  the  first  appearance  of  danger.  The 
loss  to  the  enemy  in  this  expedition  was  at  least  four 
hundred  men,  killed,  wounded  and  taken ;  while  that 
of  the  Americans  was  only  about  sixty  killed  and 
wounded.  Their  loss  of  stores  and  provisions,  how- 
ever, was  considerable.  General  Wooster  lingered 
with  his  wounds  until  the  2d  of  May.  Thus  ended 
the  expedition  under  Governour  Tryon,  assisted  by 
General  Agnew  and  Sir  William  Erskine,  with  two 
thousand  men  !  If  it  was  not  absolutely  disgraceful, 
it  at  least  added  nothing  to  the  glory  of  the  British 
name. 
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In  the  mean  time  General  Washington  remained 
without  addition  to  his  army,  ignorant  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Howe's  intentions,  and  watching  with  anxious 
solicitude  every  indication  of  a  movement.  Corrupt- 
ed as  the  people  generally  through  the  country  were, 
and  sunk  in  every  species  of  disgraceful  peculation 
and  bribery  as  were  the  men  of  fortune  and  influence, 
it  is  inconceivable  how  Sir  William  could  have  re- 
mained in  ignorance  of  the  actual  state  of  the  Ame- 
rican Commander  in  Chief.  So  late  as  the  21st  of 
May,  it  appears  that  Washington's  safety  was  still 
dependent  on  the  chance  of  Sir  William's  obtaining 
correct  intelligence.  "  Nothing"  says  he,  in  a  letter 
of  that  date,  "  but  a  good  face  and  false  appearances 
have  enabled  us  hitherto  to  deceive  the  enemy  re- 
specting our  strength."  Towards  the  end  of  the 
month,  however,  he  received  a  small  reinforcement, 
and  moved  to  Middlebrook,  within  a  few  miles  of 
Brunswick,  of  which  he  took  possession. 

About  this  time  an  achievement  of  considerable 
brilliance  was  performed  by  Colonel  Meigs  of  New 
Haven.  He  was  detached  by  General  Parsons  with 
one  hundred  and  seventy  men,  in  thirteen  whale- 
boats  to  Saggharbour  for  the  purpose  of  destroying 
the  stores  of  the  royal  army  which  had  been  there 
deposited.  From  Guilford,  he  crossed  the  Sound, 
and  landing  near  Southhold,  marched  his  men  over 
land,  carrying  the  boats  with  them,  to  the  bay  which 
separates  the  north  and  south  branches  of  the  island, 
and  there  reembarked.  Having  crossed  this  and  ar- 
rived within  four  miles  of  the  harbour,  he  ordered 
the  boats  to  be  secured  in  the  woods,  and  leaving  a 
proper  guard  with  them,  marched  with  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty  men  to  the  scene  of  action,  where 
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lie  arrived  at  two  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  24th. 
Such  were  the  order  and  silence  of  his  arrangement, 
that  the  first  onset  was  a  bayonet  charge  upon  the 
guards  ;  these  soon  gave  the  alarm,  and  a  firing  com- 
menced upon  the  party  from  an  armed  schooner  in 
the  harbour,  which  was  returned  with  such  effect, 
that  the  vessel  was  soon  fired,  and  the  men  to  the 
number  of  sixty-four  made  prisoners.  By  this  affair 
the  enemy  lost  twelve  brigs  and  sloops,  a  large 
quantity  of  forage,  ten  bogheads  of  rum,  and  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  merchandize.  Ninety  prisoners 
were  taken,  and  six  of  the  enemy  were  killed,  and  by 
two  o'clock  of  the  same  day  the  Colonel  had  returned 
with  his  party  to  Guilford. 

At  length,  on  the  13th  of  June,  the  movements  of 
Sir  William  Howe  indicated  an  attack.  Passing 
rapidly  from  New  York  to  Brunswick,  he  left  the 
latter  place  at  night  with  his  troops  and  took  the  field. 
Washington  had  at  first  supposed  his  design  to  be 
to  cross  the  Delaware  ;  but  the  circumstance  of  his 
leaving  at  Brunswick  not  only  all  his  heavy  baggage, 
but  the  boats  and  bridges  which  had  been  built  there 
as  he  supposed  for  the  purpose  of  crossing  the  river, 
together  with  his  halting  so  soon  instead  of  making  a 
rapid  march,  induced  him  to  change  his  opinion.  The 
subsequent  sudden  retreat  of  Sir  William,  baffled 
all  Washington's  conjectures  as  to  his  objects.  It 
will  be  seen  by  the  following  extract  from  his  letter 
of  the  20th  June,  that,  the  Jersey  militia  showed 
something  like  spirit  upon  Sir  William's  taking  the 
field,  alarmed  perhaps  for  their  personal  safety — 
"  The  enemy  decamped  the  night  before  last,  and 
have  returned  to  their  former  position.  It  appears  to 
have  been  in  consequence  of  a  sudden  resolution,  as 
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they  had  raised  a  chain  of  redoubts  from  Somerset  to 
Brunswick.  What  may  have  determined  them  to 
change  their  plan,  is  hard  to  tell.  Whether  alarm- 
ed at  the  animation  among  the  j)eoj)le,  disappointed 
in  the  movements  they  may  have  expected  us  to 
make,  thence  concluding  their  design  impracticable ; 
or,  whether  they  may  have  an  operation  in  view  in 
some  other  quarter,  the  event  must  show."  The 
retreat  of  the  British  army  was,  as  usual,  attended 
with  every  species  of  wanton  cruelty  and  enormity. 
They  burned  almost  every  farm  house  on  the  road, 
defaced  and  otherwise  injured  the  ch arches  and  other 
publick  buildings,  and  lost  no  opportunity  of  mal- 
treating the  inhabitants.  They  remained  but  a  day 
or  two  at  Brunswick,  leaving  it  on  the  22d  for  Am- 
boy,  to  which  place  they  had  previously  sent  their 
baggage.  The  anticipation  of  this  movement  induced 
General  Washington  to  make  preparation  for  annoy- 
ing them  as  much  as  possible  on  their  march.  For 
this  purpose  he  detached  General  Greene  with  three 
brigades  to  fall  upon  their  rear,  while  he  kept  at  a 
convenient  distance  with  the  main  army  to  render 
assistance  if  necessary.  Wayne's  brigade,  and  Mor- 
gans's  regiment  of  light  infantry  were  at  Brunswick 
by  sunrise  ;  and  a  detachment  from  the  latter  attack- 
ed and  drove  in  the  Hessian  pickets.  The  enemy 
perceiving  their  approach,  crossed  the  bridge  and 
threw  themselves  into  redoubts  on  the  east  side  of  the 
river ;  but  upon  being  briskly  pursued  by  the  Ame- 
ricans, they  hastily  retired  along  the  Amboy  road 
without  making  a  stand.  Morgan's  regiment  kept 
up  a  galling  fire  during  the  pursuit  which  did  con- 
siderable execution.  Why  Sir  William  thought 
proper  to  retreat  before  a  handful  of  men,  prepared 
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as  he  was  to  maintain  his  position,  is  one  of  the  many 
incidents  in  his  military  career  which  rentier  his  con- 
duct wholly  inexplicable. 

Upon  Howe's  retreat  to  Amboy,  Washington  ad- 
vanced his  whole  army  as  far  as  Quibbletown,  while 
Howe  with  a  view  to  deceive  him  ordered  all  his 
heavy  baggage  and  a  part  of  his  troops  to  cross  over 
to  Staten  Island.  But  there  was  scarcely  time  al- 
lowed for  the  deception  to  have  its  effect  on  Wash- 
ington, for  returning  with  the  troops  to  Amboy  on  the 
same  evening,  the  British  General  on  the  morning  of 
the  2;ith,  advanced  with  his  whole  army,  as  if  deter- 
mined to  bring  on  a  general  engagement.  General 
Washington,  however,  upon  the  supposition  that  Sir 
William's  chief  objects  were  to  cut  off  his  parties  and 
gain  possession  of  the  passes  in  the  mountains  on  his 
left,  hastened  to  move  his  army  from  the  low  ground 
which  they  occupied,  to  the  heights  in  face  of  the  ene- 
my. The  subsequent  movements  of  the  enemy  prov- 
ed the  correctness  of  Washington's  judgment. 
Howe  continued  to  advance  until  he  fell  in  with  a 
part  of  Lord  Sterling's  division,  which  his  Lord- 
ship's bravery  had  well  nigh  given  into  his  hands  : 
for  instead  of  retreating  as  common  prudence  and  cau- 
tion would  have  dictated,  he  entered  into  action  with 
Howe's  advance  and  continued  to  fight  until  the  col- 
umn under  Cornwallis  was  almost  upon  him.  He 
escaped  however  with  a  trifling  loss.  Howe  contin- 
ued the  pursuit  to  Westfield,  where  he  remained  until 
the  next  day,  and  on  the  27th  returned  to  Amboy.  On 
the  30th  the  whole  army  crossed  over  to  Staten  Is- 
land, thus  leaving  Washington  in  quiet  possession  of 
the  Jerseys.  These  skirmishes  were  attended  with 
but  little  loss  to  either  party,  if  we  except  the  injury 
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done  to  the  houses  and  other  property  of  individuals, 
The  quarters  which  the  royal  troops  had  occupied  in 
Brunswick  were  left  in  wretched  condition,  and  their 
steps  were  every  where  marked  by  devastation. 

While  these  things  were  passing  in  Jersey,  Gene- 
ral Schuyler  had  made  his  peace  with  Congress  by  a 
satisfactory  letter  of  explanation,  and  was  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  northern  department,  includ- 
ing Albany,  Ticonderoga,  Fort  Stanwix  and  their 
dependencies.  By  this  strange  and  unexpected  mea- 
sure, General  Gates  was  superseded  in  his  command, 
without  the  show  of  a  single  reason  for  the  charge, 
except  that  General  Schuyler  was  supposed  to  have 
more  influence  among  the  dissatisfied  citizens  of  the 
state  of  New  York.  That  his  appointment  might 
have  less  the  appearance  of  a  desire  to  supersede 
General  Gates,  and  be  more  acceptable  to  Congress, 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  was  previously  made  to  ob- 
tain an  order  for  the  abandonment  of  Ticonderoga 
and  the  western  frontier.  This  was  however  soften- 
ed down  into  a  resolve  "  that  General  Gates  should 
be  empowered  to  abandon  the  fortification  at  plea- 
sure ;"  under  the  expectation,  no  doubt,  that  he 
would  retire  from  it  of  his  own  accord,  and  leave  the 
command  vacant.  Only  eleven  of  the  thirteen  States 
voted  on  this  question,  out  of  which  six  were  decid- 
edly opposed  to  the  measure,  but  the  other  five,  it 
seems,  outweighed  them  in  numbers.  This  is  a  curi- 
ous fact,  and  may  serve  to  show  how  little  the  mea- 
sures of  Congress  depended  on  the  opinions  of  the 
confederation.  Only  two  months  had  elapsed  since 
the  same  body  had  appointed  Major  General  Gates 
to  supersede  General  Schuyler,  and  with  as  little  ap- 
pearance of  reason,  unless  we  are  to  consider  them  as 
vol.  u.  4 
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influenced  by  feelings  of  animosity  excited  by  the  inde- 
pendent stand  which  the  latter  took  in  the  case  of  his 
friend  Doctor  Stringer.  Major  General  Schuyler  was 
the  older  officer  of  the  two,  and  perhaps  on  the  strict 
principles  of  military  rank  was  best  entitled  to  it ; 
but  when  once  removed,  there  should  at  least  have 
been  some  grounds  of  complaint  against  his  succes- 
sor, to  make  his  reappointment  equitable.  To  these 
frequent  removals  of  officers  from  commands,  without 
the  slightest  allegation  of  neglect  of  duty,  is  to  be 
attributed  much  of  that  jealously,  and  wrangling, 
which  afterwards  so  disgraced  the  American  army. 

General  Schuyler  arrived  at  Albany,  and  resumed 
the  command  of  the  Northern  army,  on  the  3d  of  .lime, 
and  on  the  5th,  ordered  Major  General  St.  Clair  to 
repair  to  Ticonderoga  and  take  the  command  of  that 
fortress.  From  an  idea  which  prevailed  not  only  in 
Congress,  but  with  General  Gates,  that  the  enemy's 
forces  in  Canada  would  be  removed  to  New-York, 
for  the  purpose  of  co-operating  with  Sir  William 
Howe,  Ticonderoga  and  the  western  lines  dependent 
on  it,  had  been  left  almost  without  the  means  of  de- 
fence. When  General  St.  Clair  reached  the  scene 
of  his  command,  he  found  his  effective  force  little 
more  than  two  thousand,  and  of  these  a  large  num- 
ber were  in  want  of  clothing,  arms,  bayonets,  and 
accoutrements ;  the  store  of  provisions  was  sufficient 
for  but  little  more  than  a  month ;  the  enemy  were 
in  command  of  the  Lake ;  and  the  Indians  in  their 
service  were  scattered  in  vast  hordes  along  the  whole 
frontier.  In  truth,  as  General  St.  Clair  stated  in  his 
letter  to  Congress,  no  army  was  ever  in  a  more  criti- 
cal situation ;  for  the  lowest  calculation  which  had 
been  made  of  the  number  of  men  requisite  for  the  de- 
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fence  of  this  portion  of  the  country  amounted  to  ten 
thousand.  General  Gates  had  supposed,  indeed,  that 
eleven  thousand  seven  hundred  continentals  would 
be  necessary,  besides  the  militia. 

On  the  17th  of  June,  General  Schuyler  himself 
visited  Ticonderoga,  and  on  the  20th  held  a  council 
of  his  general  officers,  who  merely  attested  the  fact  of 
the  inadequacy  of  their  means  of  defence,  and  came  to 
the  conclusion,  that  in  the  event  of  its  being  necessary 
to  give  up  either  of  the  two  posts  then  garrisoued, 
Ticonderoga  and  Mount  Independence,  it  would  be 
most  advisable  to  abandon  the  former.  They  added 
a  resolution  "that  immediate  application  be  made  to 
his  excellency  General  Washington,  for  a  reinforce- 
ment to  be  sent  on,  with  all  possible  expedition."  It 
was  a  council,  in  fact,  which  might  as  well  not  have 
been  called,  since  they  neither  stated  any  thing  that 
was  not  before  acknowledged,  nor  suggested  any 
thing  which  could  be  considered  as  a  remedy  for  the 
difficulties  of  their  situation. 

Lieutenant  General  Burgoyne,  who  it  will  be  re- 
collected had  made  so  many  empty  boasts  in  parlia- 
ment, of  his  fitness  to  command  against  the  Ameri- 
cans, had  been  some  time  before  appointed  to  super- 
sede Sir  Guy  Carleton  in  the  command  of  the  Canada 
troops.  This  change  was  probably  made  on  account 
of  the  apparent  unwillingness  of  General  Carleton  to 
go  so  far  in  his  employment  of  the  Indians,  as  the 
Ministry  desired  and  directed — or  he  had  perhaps 
shown  himself  more  humane  to  the  prisoners  whose 
fortune  it  was  to  fall  into  his  hands,  than  suited  the 
policy  which  they  thought  it  necessary  to  pursue. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  reasons  of  the  English 
Cabinet,  it  is  certain  that  the  change  could  not  have 
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proceeded  from  a  comparison  of  the  military  talents  of 
the  two  gentlemen;  for  though  the  reputation  of  Gene- 
ral Burgoyiie  stood  high,  that  of  Carieton  wasunini- 
peached,  and  he  hail  maintained  his  stand  in  Cana- 
da against  some  of  the  most  vigorous  efforts  of  the 
Republican  army.  On  the  24th  of  June,  some  of 
liurgoy  lie's  troops  arrived  at  Crown  Point;  General 
Schuyler  had  returned  to  his  Head  Quarters  at  Alba- 
ny, and  the  task  of  defence  remained  with  St.  Clair. 
He  was  wholly  ignorant  of  the  views  of  the  enemy, 
while  on  the  contrary  he  had  every  reason  to  believe, 
that  they  possessed  the  most  correct  information  of 
his  weakness.  In  this  situation,  all  he  could  do, 
was  to  make  the  wisest  arrangement  of  his  means, 
and  await  the  result.  On  the  30th,  apart  of  the  ene- 
my's vessels  made  their  appearance  before  Ticon- 
deroga,  and  the  troops  landed  in  three  divisions,  at  a 
few  miles  distance  from  the  Fort — the  advanced  corps 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Lake,  another  detachment  on 
the  east  side,  and  a  party  of  Indians  and  Canadians 
in  front  of  our  lines  ;  and  the  whole  army  followed 
from  Crown  Point  on  the  next  day,  the  British  and 
German  troops  in  separate  divisions. 

On  the  approach  of  llurgoyne  to  the  American  lines, 
he  issued  a  proclamation,  threatening  those  who  re- 
sisted with  all  the  terrours  of  relentless  war,  and  pro- 
mising certain  conditions  tosucn  as  would  either  join 
his  forces,  or  remain  quietly  at  liome.  His  promises 
and  threats,  which  were  couched  in  the  most  pompous 
terms,  were  alike  disregarded,  for  not  a  man  was  ei- 
ther terrified  by  his  threats  or  won  by  his  promises  of 
protection.  The  British  General  certainly  entered  up- 
on this  campaign  under  every  favourable  circum- 
stance— with  every  reasonable  prospect  of  adding  to 
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the  fame  he  had  already  won  in  other  countries.    He 
had  the  finest  train  of  artillery  that  had  ever  been 
brought  into  the  field:  his  troops  were  in  the  best  pos- 
sible condition,  well  disciplined,  in  full  health,  and 
commanded  by  officers  of  great  reputation  and  expe- 
rience— the  British,  by   Generals    Philips,  Frazer, 
Powell,  and  Hamilton,  and  the  auxiliaries  by  the  Ba- 
ron Reidesel,  and  General  Specht.— On  the  2d  of  Ju- 
ly a  party  of  the  enemy  consisting  of  Captain  Fra- 
ser's  marksmen,  and  Indians,  to  the  number  of  oOO 
men,  either  through  ignorance  or  bravado,  attacked  a 
picket  of  60  men  within  two  hundred  yards  of  one  of  the 
American  batteries,  and  forcing  them  to  retire,  advanc- 
ed within  sixty  yards,  scattering  themselves  along  the 
whole  front  of  the  American  works.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  right  wing  of  the  British  army  mo\  ed  up,  from  their 
position  on  the  west  side  of  the  Lake,  and  took  pos- 
session of  Mount  Hope  ;  and  General  St.  Clair,  sup- 
posing that  an  assault  was  intended,  and  that  Frazer 
had  been  sent  forward  to  throw  the  garrison  into  con- 
fusion, ordered  the  troops  to  conceal  themselves  be- 
hind the  parapets  and  reserve  their  fire.     Frazer's 
party,   still  perhaps  deceived  as  to  the  real  situation 
of  the  American  works,  which  were  in  a  great  mea- 
sure hid  by  brushwood,  continued  to  advance,  until 
one  of  the  American  soldiers  fired  a  musket — this 
seemed  to  be  understood  as  a  signal,  and  the  whole 
line  rose  and  fired  a  volley,  the  artillery  following  the 
example,  without  orders.     The  consequence  of  this 
mistake  was,  that  every  man  of  the  enemy  but  one  es- 
caped ;  for  the  first  fire  was  made  without  aim,  and  this 
produced  so  great  a  smoke,  that  the  enemy  could  not 
be  seen,  until  they  had  fled  to  too  great  a  distance  to 
be  reached  by  the  shot.     General  Burgoyne  remain- 
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ed  quietly  in  his  position,  and  but  for  the  solitary 
wounded  prisoner,  who  had  fallen  into  our  hands, 
General  St.  Clair  would  have  remained  ignorant  of 
his  strength  or  intentions.  A  ruse  was  resorted  to,  to 
obtain  information  of  the  prisoner,  which  fortunately 
succeeded,  and  his  intelligence  turned  out  to  be  per- 
fectly accurate.    But  St.  Clair  still  hoped  that  an  as- 
sault would  be  made,  against  which  he  was  determin- 
ed to  defend  the  post  to  the  last  extremity.     He  was 
unwilling  to  hazard  his  reputation  for  bravery  by  aban- 
doning the  place ;  though  every  dictate  of  prudence 
must  have  taught  him  that  there  could  be  no  safety  for 
his  army  but  in  a  retreat.     On  the  5th,  however,  the 
enemy  appeared  on  Sugar  Loaf  Hill,  or  Mount  Defi- 
ance as  it  was  called,  from  which  as  there  could  be  no 
prospect  of  dislodging  him,  and  as  the  American  camp 
were  much  exposed  to  their  fire  on  that  side,  and  lia- 
ble to  be  enfiladed  on  all  quarters  ;  and  as  there  was 
every  reason  to  expect  an  attack  upon  Ticonderoga 
and  Mount  Independence  at  the  same  time,  between 
which  places  the  American  troops  were  divided ;  a 
council  of  the  officers  was  called  to  decide  whether  it- 
would  be  most  adviseable  to  remove  to  the  less  ex- 
posed low  grounds  to  wait  for  the  attack,  or  remove 
the  whole  of  the  troops  to  Mount  Independence  and 
defend  that  post.     The  council  were  unanimously  of 
opinion  that  neither  of  these  alternatives  would  be  safe, 
and  that  a  retreat  should  be  undertaken  as  soon  as 
possible.  It  was  effected  that  night,  with  as  little  loss 
as  could  be  expected  from  the  great  vigilance  and  ac- 
tivity of  Burgoyne;  who,  perceiving  the  movements 
of  the  Americans,  divided  his  force  and  ordered  pur- 
suit, both  by  land  and  water — the  elite  corps  under 
Brigadier  General  Frazer,  and  the  German  troops  un- 
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der  Baron  Reidesel,  were  detached  after  the  main  body 
which  retired  through  the  wilderness  to  Hubbartown ; 
while  Burgoyne  himself,  after  taking  possession  of 
the  abandoned  post,  at  which  he  left  the  62d  regiment 
and  the  German  regiment  of  Prince  Frederick,  pur- 
sued our  sick,  convalescent,  baggage  and  stores,  which 
had  been  sent  by  water  to  Skeenesborough,  or  White- 
hall. The  first  party  arrived  at  Hubbartown,  a  distance 
of  twenty  four  miles,  about  one  o'clock  the  next  day, 
where  they  halted  for  the  rear  guard  until  five  and  then 
pursued  their  march  to  Castletown,  where  they  ar- 
rived at  dusk,  having  marched  a  distance  of  thirty 
miles.  Colonel  Long  and  his  regiment  who  had  ac- 
companied the  flotilla  with  the  sick  and  baggage,  was 
overtaken  by  the  enemy  at  Whitehall :  two  of  our 
armed  vessels  were  captured,  and  Colonel  Long 
found  himself  compelled  to  destroy  the  others,  togeth- 
er with  all  the  stores,  baggage,  and  provisions,  and 
to  make  a  rapid  retreat  to  Fort  Ann,  about  ten  miles 
distant,  leaving  Burgoyne  in  possession  of  White- 
hall. 

Colonel  Warner,  with  about  150  men,  had  been 
left  at  Hubbartown  to  wait  until  the  rear  guard  came, 
up,  with  positive  orders  immediately  to  follow  with 
them,  to  a  position  within  one  mile  and  a  half  of  the 
main  body  at  Castletown,  and  to  encamp  there  for  the 
night.  But  upon  the  arrival  of  the  rear  guard  under 
Colonel  Francis,  instead  of  advancing  as  he  had  been 
ordered,  they  both  determined  to  remain  where  they 
were,  until  the  next  morning  ;  the  consequence  of 
which  was,  that  Brigadier  General  Frazer  came  up 
with  them  just  as  they  were  preparing  to  move.  A  skir- 
mish immediately  ensued,  in  which  both  Warner  and 
Francis  discovered  great  bravery,  but  being  overpow- 
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ered  by  numbers,  they  were  compelled  to  give  up  the 
ground,  after  an  obstinate  resistance  of  forty  minutes. 
The  Americans  lost,  in  this  affair,  about  two  hun- 
dred, killed,  wounded,  and  missing.  Colonel  Francis 
was  among  the  killed.  The  enemy's  loss  was  re- 
ported at  222.  Both  sides  fought  with  the  most  vigor- 
ous courage ;  and  the  contest  would  have  terminated 
in  the  defeat  and  capture  of  the  pursuers,  who  were 
the  ilower  of  Burgoyne's  army,  but  for  the  cowardly 
and  disorderly  conduct  of  the  militia  who  composed 
the  chief  of  the  main  body  under  General  St.  Clair, 
who  could  by  no  efforts  be  brought  to  retrace  their 
steps  to  the  aid  of  Warner.  The  firing  was  distinctly 
heard  at  Castletown  ;  and  St.  Clair,  than  whom  there 
never  was  a  more  brave  or  more  unfortunate  officer, 
instantly  determined  to  send  off  two  regiments  to  the 
support  of  the  disobedient  colonels,  but  before  it  was 
possible  to  persuade  or  force  them  into  any  thing 
like  a  feeling  of  sympathy  with  their  engaged  fellow 
citizens,  the  skirmish  was  over,  and  Warner  on  the 
retreat. 

A  party,  in  the  mean  time  had  been  sent  by  Bur- 
goyne,  in  pursuit  of  Colonel  Long,  who  finding  him- 
self hard  pressed,  turned  upon  his  pursuers,  and  with 
his  small  corps  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  men,  (all  the 
others  who  accompanied  him  being  sick  and  convales- 
cent) made  it  necessary  for  Colonel  Hill,  the  pursu- 
ing officer,  to  (f  change  his  position,"  according  to  the 
phraseology  of  General  Burgoyne,  or  in  other  words 
to  make  a  rapid  retrograde  movement,  in  which  he 
would  have  been  certainly  made  prisoner,  had  not 
Colonel  Long's  ammunition  unfortunately  given  out. 

General  St.  Clair,  having  been  diverted  from  his 
original  intention  by  the  hostile  occupation  of  Skecns- 
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borough,  was  compelled  to  retreat  by  a  circuitous  route 
to  Fort  Edward,  on  the  Hudson,  where  he  found  Gene- 
ral Schuyler,  actively  employed  in  collecting  a  force 
to  resist  the  further  progress  of  the  enemy,  but  mis- 
erably deficient  in  means  of  every  sort.  His  whole 
force,  until  joined  by  St.  Clair,  continental  troops  and 
militia,  did  not  amount  to  one  thousand  men ;  he  had 
thirty-one  boxes  of  musket- balls,  not  quite  three 
hundred  pounds  of  lead,  and  three  thousand  five  hun- 
dred flints,  and  thus  situated  was  within  little  more 
than  a  days's  march  from  the  head  of  the  Lake, 
where  Burgoyne  lay  with  upwards  of  five  thousand 
fresh  troops,  giving  every  demonstration  of  an  inten- 
tion to  attack. 


VOL.    II. 
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CHAP.  II. 


The  events  uf\77T  continued. — Reflections  on  St.  Clair's  retreat.-* 
General  Schuyler  removes  to  Stillwater — Fort  Stanwix  invest- 
ed by  Colonel  St.  Leger. — Brave  and  patriotic  conduct  of  Gene- 
ral Herkimer. — Arnold  volunteers  to  go  to  the  relief  of  Colonel 
Gansevoort. — Siiccessfid  sortie  of  the  latter. — Arnold  resorts  to 
stratagem,  and  forces  St.  Leger  to  raise  the  siege. — Battle  at 
Bennington,  and  defeat  of  Colonel  Baume. — General  Schuyler 
again  superceded  in  his  command  by  General  Gates. — Move- 
ments of  Washington — the  enemy  enter  the  Chesapeake. — 'Bust- 
prise  and  capture  of  General  Prescotfa — Expedition  of  General 
Sullivan  and  Colonel  Ogden  on  Staten  Island. — Conduct  of  the 
Quakers. — Battle  of  Brandywine. — Proceedings  of  Congress.*— 
Northern  army — Advantages  under  which  Gates  took  the  com- 
mand.— Correspondence  of  Gates  and  Burgoyne,  relative  to  pri- 
sonersj — Miss  M'Crea. — Movements  of  the  two  armies. — Action 
of  the  \9th  September. 

The  abandonment  of  Ticonderoga,  which  was  con- 
sidered as  the  strong  hold  of  the  northern  department, 
excited  against  General  St.  Clair  the  most  clamorous 
and  undeserved  censure,  which,  though  he  was  hon- 
ourably acquitted  of  all  blame  by  the  solemn  decision 
of  a  competent  tribunal,  left  a  stain  upon  his  reputation, 
which  no  subsequent  event  ever  entirely  removed.  The 
reader  has  seen  the  difficulties  and  dangers  with  which 
he  was  surrounded,  and  it  must  be  acknoAvledged, 
that  he  used  the  only  means,  and  the  only  moment  al- 
lowed him,  of  saving  his  army.  If  the  evil  conse- 
quences of  defeat  could  have  been  confined  to  the  sim- 
ple loss  of  that  army,  it  might  with  more  show  of  pro- 
priety have  been  regarded  as  cowardly  to  fly  from  the 
threatened  danger  ;  but  the  army  of  General  St.  Clair, 
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small  and  ill  appointed  as  it  was,  was  the  only  one, 
to  defend  the  whole  state  of  New  York  and  the  Hamp- 
shire grants,  (as  the  state  of  Vermont  was  then  call- 
ed) from  the  incursions  of  the  enemy :  for  we  have  al 
ready  seen,  that,  though  General  Schuyler  was  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  department,  and  had  himself 
taken  the  field,  his  whole  force  was  short  of  a  thousand 
men.  The  loss  of  St.  Clair's  division  would  have 
reduced  even  this  number,  for  it  cannot  be  supposed 
that  the  militia,  which  made  a  considerable  portion  of 
it,  could  have  been  induced  to  stand  before  the  victo- 
rious troops  of  Burgoyne,  after  he  had  destroyed  their 
strongest  ground  of  reliance.  There  would  have  been 
no  nucleus,  around  which  to  collect  another  army, 
and  Burgoyne  would  have  marched  without  interrup- 
tion to  Albany.  The  reasons  which  General  St.  Clair 
assigned  to  Congress,  in  his  letter  from  Fort  Edward, 
were  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  minds  of  all,  but  jealous 
rivals,  that  his  retreat  was  the  result  of  the  soundest 
judgment  and  prudence.  "  It  was  my  original  design," 
says  he,  "to  retreat  to  this  place,  that  I  might  be  be- 
tween General  Burgoyne  and  the  inhabitants,  and 
that  the  militia  might  have  something  in  this  quarter 
to  collect  to.  It  is  now  effected,  and  the  militia  are 
coming  in,  so  that  I  have  the  most  sanguine  hopes  that 
the  progress  of  the  enemy  will  be  checked,  and  I  may 
have  the  satisfaction  to  experience  that  although  I  have 
lost  a  post  I  have  eventually  saved  a  state." 

The  censure  of  the  people  did  not  rest  upon  Gene- 
ral St.  Clair  alone.  By  some  means  or  other,  a  report 
prevailed,  wholly  unfounded,  that  the  retreat  of  the 
army  had  been  made  by  order  of  Major  General 
Schuyler;  and  he  therefore  came  in  for  a  full  share  of 
the  disgrace,  which  it  was  attempted  to  fix  upon  St. 
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Clair.  The  consequence  of  these  slanders,  which  were 
industriously  circulated  by  the  enemies  of  these  two 
active  and  patriotick  officers,  was  that  the  army  was 
daily  decreased  by  desertion.  Both  continentals  and 
militia,  fearful  of  trusting  themselves  to  the  command 
of  men  whose  conduct  was  represented  as  weak  and 
dastardly,  left  the  army  in  large  bodies ;  so  that  on 
the  24th  of  July,  the  army  which  on  the  20th  amount- 
ed to  upwards  of  6,000,  had  been  reduced  to  about 
2700  continentals  and  1300  militia.  Upon  the  junc- 
tion of  General  St.  Clair  with  General  Schuyler  at 
Fort  Edward,  the  army  returned  for  a  few  days  to 
Fort  Ann,  and  occupied  themselves  in  removing  the 
stores  which  had  been  left  at  Fort  George.  On  the 
day  of  his  arrival  here,  a  proclamation  which  had  been 
issued  by  Burgoyne,  calling  upon  the  neighbouring 
inhabitants  to  meet  at  Castletown  for  the  purpose  of 
offering  their  submission  and  receiving  pardon,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  General  Schuyler,  who  immediate- 
ly issued  a  counter- proclamation,  setting  forth  the  in- 
sidious designs  of  the  enemy,  and  appealing  in  strong 
terms  to  the  patriotism  of  his  fellow  citizens.  The  in- 
habitants, however,  unfortunately  preferred  submis- 
sion to  resistance;  and  while  the  defection  in  the  Ame- 
rican army  grew  daily  more  and  more  alarming,  num- 
bers were  nocking  to  the  standard  of  the  British  Ge- 
neral. 

On  the  22d  of  July  General  Schuyler  retired  with 
his  whole  army  to  Moses's  Creek,  a  position  on  the 
Hudson,  about  four  miles  below  Fort  Edward,  which 
had  been  selected  by  Kosciusko,  Chief  Engineer  of 
the  army,  as  the  most  eligible  at  which  to  await  the 
movements  of  the  enemy.  A  small  island  here  di- 
vided the  Hudson,  and  the  high  hills  on  each  side  ap- 
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proached  so  near  the  river,  that  the  position  might  be 
easily  defended  against  a  superiour  force.  General 
St.  Clair  was  posted  with  one  division  of  the  army  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  river,  and  General  Arnold,  who 
after  the  evacuation  of  the  Jerseys  by  Sir  William 
Howe,  had  joined  the  northern  army,  was  stationed 
with  another  division  on  the  left.  In  this  situation, 
but  for  the  defection  before  spoken  of,  and  the  general 
toryism  of  the  neighbouring  counties,  General  Schuy- 
ler would  have  been  enabled  to  have  maintained  his 
ground,  and  checked  the  progress  of  a  much  superi- 
our force.  These  circumstances,  however,  induced 
him  to  retire  still  further  into  the  interiour;  and  on 
the  30th  the  camp  was  struck  and  the  niarch  com- 
menced towards  Saratoga,  which  place  the  array 
reached  on  the  31st,  and  after  halting  for  twenty  four 
hours,  continued  the  march  to  Stillwater,  where  they 
arrived  on  the  80th  of  August. 

During  all  this  time.  General  Burgoyne  was  march- 
ing at  his  leisure  in  the  rear  of  Schuyler,  preceded  by 
a  party  of  Indians,  who  on  the  29th  encountered  a 
detachment  of  160  Americans,  who  had  been  sent  to 
destroy  a  bridge  a  few  miles  in  the  rear  of  Fort  Ed- 
ward, and  threw  them  into  such  consternation,  that 
they  fled  in  the  most  dastardly  manner.  Major  Clark- 
son,  aid  de  camp  to  General  Arnold,  was  severely 
wounded,  as  he  was  gallantly  endeavouring  to  rally 
the  frightened  fugitives — A  similar  skirmish,  if  it  may 
be  dignified  with  that  name,  took  place  on  the  2d  of 
August,  when  our  rear  guard  of  a  hundred  men,  un- 
der Major  Hull,  were  fired  upon  by  a  small  party  of 
Indians,  and  took  to  instant  flight.  The  Major,  how- 
ever, after  great  exertions,  succeeded  in  rallying  the 
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men.,  and  in  forcing  the  assailants  in  their  turn  to  a 
precipitate  retreat. 

On  the  &7th  August,  General  Schuyler,  receiving 
intelligence  that  Fort  Schuyler  or  Stauwix,  situated 
at  the  head  of  the  Mohawk,  was  invested  by  a  Bri- 
tish force  under  Colonel  St.  Leger,  consisting  of  up- 
wards of  five  hundred  regulars,  and  three  hundred 
provincials  with  a  large  body  of  Indians  under  Sir 
John  Johnson,  ordered  General  Arnold  to  its  relief. 
General  Herkimer,  with  about  eight  hundred  militia, 
had  already  marched  to  the  succour  of  Colonel 
Gansevoort,  who  commanded  the  post;  but  having 
unfortunately  none  of  the  attribute!  of  a  soldier  but 
bravery  and  patriotism,  he  fell  into  an  ambuscade  of 
Indians  and  provincials  under  Sir  John,  and  was  com- 
pelled to  fight  under  many  disadvantages.  His  mil- 
itia,  however,  maintained  a  contest  of  two  hours,  in 
which  they  displayed  the  coolness  and  courage  of 
disciplined  veterans.  The  General  himself  was 
mortally  wounded  in  the  onset,  but  refused  to  be  car- 
ried off  the  field,  continuing  to  the  last  to  animate 
and  encourage  his  brave  followers.  Both  parties 
ceased  firing  as  if  by  mutual  consent,  neither  having 
yielded  an  inch.  Sir  John,  however,  claimed  a  vic- 
tory, though  the  Americans  made  a  regular  and  de- 
liberate retreat,  in  which  they  carried  off  all  their 
wounded,  without  pursuit.  The  vigour  of  the  con- 
test may  be  readily  conceived,  when  it  is  known  that 
of  General  Herkimer's  party  of  eight  hundred,  one 
hundred  and  sixty  were  killed  and  wounded.  The 
loss  of  the  enemy  is  not  known,  but  there  can  be  lit- 
tle doubt  that  it  was  at  least  equally  great ;  thirty- 
three  of  the  Indians  were  killed,  and  twenty-nine 
wounded,  among  whom  were  many  of  their  Chiefs. 
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While  this  action  was  going  on,  Colonel  Gansevoort, 
an  officer  of  great  gallantry,  ordered  a  sortie  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  men  under  Lieutenant  Col.Willet, 
against  the  rear  of  the  enemy's  encampment,  in  which 
that  officer  succeeded  in  destroying  a  large  quantity 
of  their  camp  equipage  and  provisions,  and  in  car- 
rying off  a  quantity  of  their  baggage,  without  losing  a 
man. 

General  Arnold  in  the  mean  time  proceeded  with 
about  eight  hundred  continentals  to  the  German  flats, 
at  which  place  he  was  directed  to  collect  such  a  militia 
force  as  could  be  induced  to  join  him,  and  then  move 
to  the  relief  of  Colonel  Gansevoort.  Finding  however 
that  all  his  efforts  to  draw  the  militia  to  him  in  any 
sufficient  number  were  ineffectual,  and  learning  that 
the  strength  of  the  besiegers  was  much  greater  than 
his  own,  he  resorted  to  a  stratagem  which  proved 
completely  successful.  A^young  man  by  the  name  of 
Cuyler,  nephew  to  the  brave  but  unfortunate  Herki- 
mer, had  been  brought  in  by  the  troops  on  suspicion  of 
being  a  spy — he  was  told,  that  his  own  safety  and 
the  security  of  his  property,  which  was  large,  de- 
pended on  the  fidelity  with  which  he  should  execute 
the  trust  that  would  be  reposed  in  him.  He  was  in- 
structed to  present  himself  before  St.  Leger,  as  hav- 
ing narrowly  escaped  from  capture  by  the  Ameri- 
cans, and  to  represent  the  force  of  Arnold  as  being 
three  times  its  real  amount — with  such  further  exag- 
geration of  the  danger  that  threatened  the  British 
forces,  as  might  induce  St.  Leger  to  seek  for  safety 
in  a  retreat.  His  tale  was  artfully  assisted  by  some 
friendly  Indians,  and  had  its  proper  effect  upon  the 
tories,  provincials,  and  Indians  under  St.  Leger,  who 
had  no  choice  left  him ;  for  both   officers  and  men 
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protested  they  would  abandon  him  if  he  did  not  con- 
sent to  an  immediate  retreat.  They  were  made  to 
believe,  that  Arnold  was  within  a  few  miles  of  them 
with  upwards  of  three  thousand  men,  and  such  was 
their  eagerness  to  escape,  that  St.  Leger  was  not  even 
allowed  time  to  save  his  tents,  artillery  and  baggage, 
a  great  part  of  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  Colonel 
Gansevoort.  Thus  was  this  siege  which  had  been 
closely  continued  for  eighteen  days  precipitately 
raised  without  a  blow.  The  two  commanding  offi- 
cers blamed  each  other  for  their  discomfiture ;  and 
their  frequent  altercations  would  at  length  have  ter- 
minated in  a  personal  contest  but  for  the  interference 
of  some  of  their  Indian  Chiefs. 

The  progress  of  Burgoyne,  after  leaving  the  Lake, 
was,  as  has  been  said,  extremely  slow,GeneralSchuy- 
ler  having  taken  care  to  leave  as  many  obstructions 
in  the  road  as  possible.  Arrived  at  Fort  Edward, 
he  found  himself  in  a  great  measure  destitute  of  pro- 
visions, and  learning  that  the  Americans  had  a  con- 
siderable store  of  them  at  Bennington,  he  determin- 
ed, by  the  advice  of  the  tory  Skeene,  to  send  off  a 
detachment  to  gain  possession  of  them.  He  had  oth- 
er objects  also  in  view,  to  which  he  had  been  excited 
by  the  misrepresentations  of  Skeene,  with  regard  to 
the  loyalty  of  the  country  about  Bennington.  The 
officer  chosen  for  this  expedition  was  Lieutenant  Co- 
lonel Baume  of  the  German  troops,  than  whom  no 
man  could  be  worse  fitted  to  accomplish  the  objects  in- 
tended, which  were  (according  to  the  instructions 
which  afterwards  fell  into  the  hands  of  General 
Stark,)  "  to  try  the  affections  of  the  country,  to  dis- 
concert the  councils  of  the  enemy,  to  mount  Reide- 
sePs  dragoons,  to  complete  Peter's  corps,  and  to  ob- 
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tain  large  supplies  of  cattle,  horses  and  carriages" — 
the  latter  of  which  his  army  stood  much  in  need  of, 
in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  his  Canada  contrac- 
tors. Lieutenant  Colonel  Baume's  corps  consisted 
of  about  five  hundred  Germans  and  one  hundred  In- 
dians, all  ignorant  of  the  language  and  topography  of 
the  country,  in  which  they  were  expected  to  work 
such  important  events  :  Lieutenant  Colonel  Brey- 
mens's  corps  of  Brunswickers  were  posted  at  Batten- 
kill  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  Baurae,  if  it  should  be 
necessary.  By  the  time  of  his  arrival  at  Cambridge, 
General  Stark  had  received  information  of  his  ap- 
proach, and  lost  no  time  in  preparing  to  stop  his  pro- 
gress. For  this  purpose  he  despatched  Colonel  Grey 
with  two  hundred  men,  and  prepared  to  follow  him- 
self with  the  remainder  of  his  men  under  Colonels 
Warner,  Williams,  Herrick  and  Brush.  He  had 
scarcely  advanced  more  than  five  miles  when  he  met 
Colonel  Greg  in  full  retreat,  and  the  enemy,  in  much 
larger  force  than  he  had  expected,  in  close  pursuit. 
He  drew  up  his  forces  in  order  of  battle,  which  when 
the  enemy  perceived,  they  halted  on  an  advantageous 
rising  ground,  and  General  Stark  not  deeming  it  pru- 
dent to  attack  them  there,  sent  out  some  small  skir- 
mishing parties,  and  in  the  confusion  which  this  cre- 
ated, retired  to  a  better  position  about  a  mile  in  the 
rear,  where  he  encamped.  Here  he  remained  the 
whole  of  the  following  day,  the  13th,  a  heavy  rain 
all  day  preventing  his  attempting  any  thing  more 
than  a  few  trifling  skirmishes.  On  the  16th,  in  the 
morning,  he  was  joined  by  Colonel  Simmons  with  a 
few  militia  from  Berkshire  county,  and  Colonels  Nic- 
olls,  Hubbard  and  Stickney,  from  the  neighbouring 
country  with  other  small  parties.     He  then  detached 
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Colonels  Herrick  and  Kicolls  with  five  hundred 
men,  to  attack  the  enemy  in  their  rear  ;  and  Colonels 
Hubbard  and  Stickney  with  three  hundred  others  to 
attack  them  on  the  right  and  front.  The  attack  was 
commenced  by  Colonel  IS'icolls  about  three  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  and  soon  became  general,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  army  under  Stark  himself  moving  up 
in  the  front.  In  his  official  account  of  the  affair,  Ge- 
neral Stark  (who  had  been  a  Captain  under  Wolfe, 
on  the  Plains  of  Abraham,)  thus  writes — "  It  lasted 
two  hours,  the  hottest  I  ever  saw  in  my  life  :  it  re- 
presented one  continued  clap  of  thunder  ;  however 
the  enemy  were  obliged  to  give  way,  and  leave  their 
field  pieces  and  all  their  baggage  behind  them  ;  they 
were  all  environed  within  two  breast-works  with 
artillery,  but  our  martial  courage  proved  too  hard  for 
them.  I  then  gave  orders  to  rally  again,  in  order  to 
secure  the  victory,  but  in  a  few  minutes  was  informed, 
that  there  was  a  large  reinforcement  on  their  march 
within  two  miles.  Colonel  Warner's  regiment  lucki- 
ly coming  up  at  the  moment  renewed  the  attack  with 
fresh  vigour.  I  pushed  forward  as  many  of  the  men 
as  I  could  to  their  assistance  :  the  battle  continued  ob- 
stinate on  both  sides  till  sunset ;  the  enemy  was  oblig- 
ed to  retreat ;  we  pursued  them  till  dark,  and  had 
day  lasted  an  hour  longer,  should  have  taken  the  whole 
body  of  them.  We  recovered  four  pieces  of  brass  can- 
non, some  hundred  stands  of  arms,  and  brass  barrell- 
ed drums,  several  Hessian  swords,  about  700  prison- 
ers, 207  dead  on  the  spot ." — General  Stark  speaks  in 
deservedly  high  terms  of  the  conduct  of  his  men  and 
officers,  particularly  of  Colonel  Warner,  w  whose  su- 
periour  skill  in  the  action,  was  of  extraordinary  ser- 
vice.'' Indeed  it  was  impossible  for  troops  to  have  be- 
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haved  more  bravely.  General  Stark  himself  lost  his 
horse  in  the  action  ;  and  his  whole  loss  amounted  to  no 
more  than  seventy  killed  and  wounded.  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Baume,  who  commanded  the  enemy's  forces, 
was  among  the  prisoners. 

This  was  by  far  the  most  brilliant  affair  which  had 
happened  in  the  north  since  the  winter  of  1775,  and 
its  good  effects  upon  the  spirits  of  the  people  were  soon 
conspicuously  seen.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  though 
the  confession  is  somewhat  humiliating,  that  General 
Stark's  men  were  excited  to  this  uncommon  display  of 
bravery,  by  the  hopes  of  plunder  which  had  been  held 
out  to  them  in  his  general  orders,  and  the  advantages 
of  which  he  afterwards  endeavoured  to  secure  to  them 
by  an  appeal  to  the  commanding  General.  It  is  cer- 
tain, that  the  success  of  General  Stark  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  the  signal  victory  which  afterwards  crown- 
ed the  A  merican  arms  at  Saratoga,  by  proving  to  the 
militia,  that  the  Hessians  and  Indians,  so  much  dread- 
ed, were  not  invincible ;  and  by  checking  the  career 
of  conquest  which  had  before  animated  the  troops  of 
Burgoyne.  But  neither  this  ever  memorable  defence 
of  Bennington,  nor  the  gallantry  of  Herkimer  and 
Gansevoort,  could  restore  the  lost  popularity  of  the 
commanding  General.  At  the  very  moment  that  he 
was  thus  placing  himself  in  the  very  best  possible  pos- 
ture of  defence ;  at  the  moment  when  the  militia  and 
the  soldiers  had  recovered  their  confidence  in  his  ac- 
tivity, courage  and  discretion ;  and  when  he  had  taken 
a  position  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mohawk,  from  which 
he  could  watch  and  arrest  the  progress  of  Burgoyne ; 
the  Congress  were  passing  resolutions  that  Generals 
Schuyler  and  St.  Clair  should  both  be  ordered  to  re- 
pair to  Head  Quarters,  and  submit  to  an  investigation 
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of  the  causes  of  their  evacuation  of  Ticonderoga.     It 
was  in  vain  that  General  St.  Clair  protested  that  Ge- 
neral Schuyler  had  no  concern  whatever  in  the  retreat 
from  the  Lake— Congress  had  before  them  the  fact, 
that  at  least  ten  thousand  men  had  been  deemed  ne^ 
cessary  for  its  defence,  while  the  army  of  St.  Clair  did 
not  amount  to  three  thousand.    But  unfortunately  the 
jealousies  which  prevailed  in  the  national  councils, 
the  collision  of  local  feelings,  blinded  them  to  the  pro- 
per consideration  of  these  facts,  and  their  necessary 
consequences,  and  led  them  once  more  to  the  capricious 
injustice  of  changing  the  Commander  of  this  interest- 
ing portion  of  the  army.  General  Schuyler  had  scarce- 
ly arrived  at  Van  Schaick's  Island  with  his  army, 
When  General   Gates  appeared  with  authority  to  su- 
persede him  in  the  command.     It  has  been  before  re- 
marked, that  the  reasons  assigned  by  some  of  the  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  for  desiring  to  place  General  Schuy- 
ler at  the  head  of  the  northern  army,  were  that  he  was 
the  only  man,  who  could  exert  a  prevailing  influence 
over  the  tories  and  loyalists  of  New  York — that  the 
people  of  that  state,  being  in  dispute  with  the  eastern 
people  on  the  subject  of  important  boundaries,  could 
not  be  brought  to  regard  an  eastern  man  with  the  con-> 
ftdence  essential  to  the  success  of  a  commander ;  and 
it  has  been  seen,  that  the  people  of  New  York  had  but 
little  to  do  in  his  successes — that  the  militia  upon 
whom  all  the  credit  devolves,  came  either  from  the 
country  in  dispute,  and  which  was  afterwards  erect- 
ed into  a  separate  State,  or  from  Massachusetts  and 
New  Hampshire.     We  have  seen  that  New  York, 
loyal  as  she  was,  and  disaffected  to  the  cause  of  inde- 
pendence, was  no  more  influenced  to  become  patriot- 
ickundevthe  command  of  one  of  her  own  citizens,  than 
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under  the  command  of  General  Gates  ;  and  we  have 
seen,  that  under  the  same  circumstances,  either  Gene- 
ral Schuyler,  or  General  Gates,  might  have  effected  all 
that  was  effected.  The  various  changes  then  which 
were  made  in  the  northern  army  must  be  attributed  to 
the  caprices  of  Congress,  rather  than  to  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  case  ;  and  to  them,  and  not  to  the  Generals 
themselves,  must  be  ascribed  all  the  heart  burnings, 
jealousies  and  squabblings  which  afterwards  occurred, 
and  which  had  so  nearly  succeeded  in  destroying  the 
hopes  of  the  country. — General  Gates  assumed  the 
command  of  the  northern  army  on  the  19th  of  August 
at  Van  Schaick's  Island,  where  we  shall  leave  him  for 
the  present,  to  attend  to  the  Commander  in  Chief. 

When  General  Sir  William  Howe  retired  from  the 
Jerseys,  it  has  been  seen  that  his  troops  took  post  on 
Staten  Island,  while  the  British  fleet  under  his  brother 
Lord  Howe,  lay  at  Sandy  Hook.  They  both  manceii- 
vered  in  such  a  manner  as  to  defy  all  the  conjectures 
of  Washington  as  to  their  ultimate  destination.  He 
conceived  it  impossible,  however,  that  general  Howe 
should  for  a  moment  think  of  abandoning  the  North 
River  and  leaving  General  Burgoyne  unprotected. 
All  his  reasoning  therefore  led  him  to  guard  the  high- 
lands. Daily  reports  were  brought  in  of  the  move- 
ments of  the  fleet,  each  contradicting  the  other.  On 
the  23d  of  July  the  fleet  sailed  from  Sandy  Hook  ; 
it  consisted  of  two  hundred  and  sixty-seven  sail,  and 
the  land  forces  were  estimated  at  about  sixteen  thou- 
sand. The  moment  this  event  was  certainly  known, 
Washington  divided  his  army  between  CorriePs  Fer- 
ry, HoweFs  Ferry,  and  Trenton,  supposing  the  at- 
tack to  be  intended  against  Pennsylvania.  On  the 
31st  of  July  the  fleet  arrived  at  the  Capes  of  Dela- 
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ware,  and  the  following  day  accounts  were  received 
that  it  had  sailed  eastward  ;  from  this  time  until  the 
22&  August,  Washington  continued  in  the  utmost 
perplexity,  marching  and  countermarching  his  army, 
according  to  the  various  reported  views  of  the  enemy. 
At  length  it  was  ascertained  that  they  had  entered  the 
Chesapeake.  The  moment  this  intelligence  was  re- 
ceived, Washington  marched  his  troops,  amounting 
to  about  eleven  thousand,  to  Pennsylvania.  By  this 
time  the  royal  army  had  landed  at  the  head  of  Elk, 
and  was  on  its  march  towards  Brandy  wine  ;  but  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  horses,  and  other  means  of 
transporting  the  army,  made  the  progress  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam necessarily  slow,  and  it  was  not  until  the  8d  of 
September  that  he  had  advanced  within  striking  dis- 
tance of  the  Americans.  Washington  had  in  the 
mean  time  taken  a  position  upon  Redclay-neck, 
about  half  way  between  Wilmington  and  Christiana ; 
but  upon  the  approach  of  the  royal  army,  it  was 
deemed  advisable  to  change  this  position,  and  re- 
turn to  the  east  side  of  the  Brandywine,  whilst  the 
army  crossed  Cladsford,  in  order  to  take  possession 
of  the  heights  beyond  !  General  Washington,  sup- 
posing that  the  enemy  would  attempt  to  cross  at 
Chadsford,  posted  the  main  strength  of  his  army  at 
that  place,  and  sent  General  Maxwell  with  one  thou- 
sand men  to  occupy  the  opposite  hill,  upon  which  a 
slight  breastwork  was  thrown  up  on  the  night  of  the 
10th. 

In  this  situation  let  us  leave  them  for  a  moment  to 
relate  some  circumstances  which  occurred  before  the 
departure  of  the  royal  army  from  Staten  Island. 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Barton  of  a  militia  regiment  be- 
longing to  Rhode  Island,  with  some  other  officers 
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and  volunteers  to  the  number  of  forty,  formed  a  de- 
sign of  surprising  General  Prescott  in  his  quarters, 
about  five  miles  from  Newport.  For  this  purpose 
they  passed  over  from  Warwick  Neck  to  Rhode  Is- 
land on  the  night  of  the  10th  of  July,  aud  proceeded 
with  such  secrecy  and  despatch  that  they  executed 
their  project,  and  returned  ta  the  continent  with  the 
General  and  one  of  his  aids  before  any  alarm  was  ex- 
cited among  the  enemy.  Colonel  Barton  was  reward- 
ed by  Congress  for  this  spirited  enterprise,  with  an 
elegant  sword.  Another  expedition  remains  to  be 
told  Which  was  planned  by  General  Sullivan,  in  con- 
junction with  Colonel  Ogden,  to  stop  the  enemy's 
incursions  into  the  Jerseys,  in  which  they  were  con- 
stantly carrying  off  the  inhabitants,  their  cattle  and 
provisions.  It  was  determined  that  Colonel  Ogden 
with  his  own  and  Colonel  Dayton's  regiments,  should 
pass  up  the  Freshkill  Creek  and  attack  the  rear 
of  the  British  detachment  that  were  encamped 
near  the  Ferry,  consisting  of  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  men  under  Colonel  Lawrence ;  while  the 
General  himself  with  a  corps  of  a  thousand  men,  se- 
lected from  Smallvvood's  and  De  Borre's  brigades, 
should  march  to  Elizabethtown  Point  and  thence 
cross  over.  Unfortunately  either  the  plan  was  not 
correctly  understood  between  the  two  commanders, 
or  General  Sullivan  did  not  execute  his  part  of  it  as 
agreed  upon.  Colonel  Ogden  was  informed  that 
two  regiments  would  be  posted  on  the  neck  of  land 
which  separated  the  enemy's  encampment  from  the 
rest  of  the  island,  so  as  to  cut  off  their  retreat,  and 
commenced  his  attack  on  the  morning  of  the  &2d  of 
August,  under  that  impression.  He  soon  succeeded 
in  compelling  Colonel  Lawrence  to  retreat,  but  con- 
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trary  to  his  expectations  there  was  no  force  on  the 
neck  to  oppose  his  flight;  General  Sullivan  having, 
upon  landing  from  Elizabethtown  Point,  made  an 
unnecessary  march  of  several  miles,  instead  of  wait- 
ing for  communications  with  Colonel  Ogden.  One 
mistake  too  often  leads  to  another,  and  this  was 
peculiarly  the  case  in  the  present  expedition  ;  for  the 
Colonel  having  made  one  hundred  and  thirty  prison- 
ers, and  possessed  himself  of  one  of  the  enemy's  ves- 
sels, put  them  on  board,  under  the  care  of  one  not 
very  well  qualified  for  the  duty,  and  ordered  them  to 
Elizabethtown:  those  who  had  been  left  in  charge 
of  the  boats  which  brought  over  General  Sullivan's 
corps,  supposing  from  the  numerous  red  coats  on 
board,  that  the  vessel  was  still  an  enemy,  made  their 
escape.  General  Sullivan's  division  in  the  mean 
time,  having  destroyed  a  few  stores  and  vessels  of 
the  enemy,  proceeded  to  join  Colonel  Ogden,  who 
having  no  previous  notice  of  his  approach,  was 
for  some  time  in  doubt  whether  to  receive  him  as  an 
enemy  or  friend.  The  flight  of  his  boats  too,  created 
such  a  delay  in  getting  his  men  back  again  to  Eliza- 
bethtown Point,  that  his  rear  guard  of  a  hundred 
men  were  overtaken  by  the  enemy,  and  compelled, 
after  a  brave  and  obstinate  resistance  of  some  time, 
to  surrender  as  prisoners  of  war.  Majors  Stewart 
and  Tillard,  who  commanded  there,  thus  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  The  whole  loss  of  the  Ameri- 
cans in  the  course  of  the  day  amounted  to  nearly  two 
hundred  killed,  wounded  and  prisoners  ;  and  the  on- 
ly advantage  gained  by  the  expedition  was  the  cap- 
ture of  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  prisoners,  twen- 
ty or  thirty  tories,  and  some  records  and  papers  of  the 
Quakers,  which  being  afterwards  sent  to  Congress, 
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made  the  subject  of  a  report,  in  the  following  terms  : 
"  That  the  several  testimonies  which  have  been  pub- 
lished since  the  commencement  of  the  present  contest 
between  Great  Britain  and  America,  and  the  uniform 
tenor  of  the  conduct  and  conversation  of  a  number  of 
persons  of  considerable  wealth,  who  profess  them- 
selves to  belong  to  the  society  of  people  commonly 
called  Quakers,  render  it  certain  and  notorious,  that 
those  persons  are  with  much  rancour  and  bitterness 
disaffected  to  the  American  cause  ;  that  as  these  per- 
sons will  have  it  in  their  power,  so  there  is  no  doubt 
it  will  be  their  inclination,  to  communicate  intelli- 
gence to  the  enemy,  and  in  various  other  ways  to  in- 
jure the  counsels  and  arms  of  America;  that  when  the 
enemy  in  the  montli  of  December,  1775,  were  bend- 
ing their  progress  towards  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
a  certain  seditious  publication,  addressed  « To  our 
friends  and  brethren  in  religious  profession,  in  these 
and  the  adjacent  provinces,  signed  John  Pemberton, 
in  and  on  behalf  of  the  meeting  of  sufferings, 
held  at  Philadelphia,  for  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jersey,  the  26th  of  the  12th  month,  1776,  was  pub- 
lished, and  as  your  committee  is  credibly  informed, 
circulated  amongst  many  members  of  the  society  cal- 
led Quakers  throughout  the  different  States ;  that  as 
the  seditious  paper  aforesaid,  originated  in  the  city 
of  Philadelphia,  and  as  the  persons  whose,  names 
are  undermentioned,  have  uniformly  manifested  a  dis- 
position highly  inimical  to  the  cause  of  America, 
therefore,  Resolved,  that  it  be  earnestly  recommend- 
ed to  the  supreme  executive  council  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  forthwith  to  apprehend  and  secure  the 
persons  of  Joshua  Fisher,  Abel  James,  John  James, 
James  Pemberton,  Israel  Pemberton,  John  Pember- 
vol.  II.  7 
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ton,  Henry  Drinker,  Samuel  Pleasants,  Thomas 
Wharton,  sen.  Thomas  Fisher,  and  Samuel  Fisher, 
sons  of  Joshua,  together  with  all  such  papers  in  their 
possession,  as  may  be  of  a  political  nature.  And 
whereas  there  is  strong  reason  to  apprehend  that  these 
persons  maintain  a  correspondence  and  conversation 
highly  prejudicial  to  the  publick  safety,  not  only  in 
this  State,  but  in  the  several  States  of  America, 
Resolved  that  it  be  recommended  to  the  executive 
power  of  the  respective  States,  forthwith  to  apprehend 
and  secure  all  persons,  as  well  among  the  people  cal- 
led Quakers  as  others,  who  have  in  their  general  con 
duct  and  conversation  evidenced  a  disposition  inimi- 
cal to  the  cause  of  America ;  and  that  the  persons  so 
seized,  be  confined  in  such  places  and  treated  in 
such  manner  as  shall  be  consistent  with  their  respec- 
tive characters  and  security  of  their  persons  ;  that 
the  records  and  papers  of  the  meetings  of  sufferings 
in  the  respective  States,  be  forthwith  secured  and 
carefully  examined,  and  that  such  parts  of  them  as  may 
be  of  a  political  nature,  he  forthwith  transmitted  to 
Congress/' 

The  unsuccessful  issue  of  this  expedition  excited 
considerable  prejudice  against  General  Sullivan,  in 
so  much  that  General  Washington  was  directed  by 
Congress  to  institute  a  Court  of  Inquiry  into  his  con- 
duct. The  result  of  the  Court  was  honourable  to  the 
General ;  but  there  seems  to  be  little  doubt,  that  this 
was  owing  rather  to  the  mode  in  which  the  inquiry 
war  conducted,  than  to  the  non-existence  of  testimony 
against  him.  He  was  certainly  guilty  of  two  egre- 
gious errours,  to  say  no  more  :  for  it  is  evident,  if  Co- 
lonel Ogden  had  been  properly  supported  in  the  first 
place,  the  whole  British  detachment,  against  which 
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his  attack  was  so  judiciously  conducted,  must  have 
fallen  into  his  hands  ;  and  the  loss  of  his  rear  guard, 
in  the  second  place,  was  manifestly  owing  to  the  want 
of  caution  and  dexterity  in  his  manoeuvres — General 
Sullivan  immediately  after  this  joined  the  main  army, 
whom  we  left  at  Brandy  wine,  preparing  to  receive  the 
enemy,  who  had  slowly  advanced  from  the  head  of 
Elk  river. 

On  the  morning  of  the  lith  of  September  by  dawn, 
Sir  William  advanced  with  his  whole  army  in  two 
columns  ;  the  left  under  Lord  Cornwallis,  and  the  right 
under  the  command  of  General  Knyphausen.  The 
latter  marched  directly  to  Chadsford,  on  the  hill  near 
which  General  Maxwell  was  posted  with  one  thou- 
sand men,  and  upon  him  the  attack  commenced.  Ge- 
neral Knyphausen,  perceiving  the  necessity  of  dislodg- 
ing him  before  his  division  could  cross  the  river  with 
safety,  detached  a  party  for  that  purpose,  which  Max- 
well twice  repulsed,  but  finding  them  reinforced,  and 
that  another  party  was  sent  round  to  attack  him  at  the 
same  moment  on  his  flank,  he  was  compelled  to  give 
way  and  retreat  across  the  river,  which  he  effected 
with  a  trifling  loss.  Knyphausen  in  the  mean  time 
kept  up  a  constant  cannonade,  without  crossing  or  at- 
tempting to  pursue,  intending  to  cooperate  with  Corn- 
wallis, who  had  directed  his  column  towards  the  fork 
of  the  river,  with  a  view  of  gaining  a  position  on  the 
right  flank  of  the  American  army.  General  Sullivan 
perceived  this  manceuvre,  and  forwarded  early  infor- 
mation of  it  to  the  Commander  in  Chief,  who,  suppo- 
sing that  he  would  have  time  to  cripple  the  division 
of  General  Knyphausen,  and  thus  prevent  a  junction 
of  the  two  columns,  before  Cornwallis,  who  was  aid- 
ed by  the  presence  of  Sir  William  himself,  could  ac- 
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complish  his  purpose — ,  ordered  General  Greene  to 
the  lower  ford  with  directions  to  cross  and  attack 
Knyphausen ;  while  General  Sullivan  was  ordered  at 
the  same  time  to  cross  with  his  division  and  attack  the 
enemy's  left  flank.  This  disposition  of  his  troops 
would  have  secured  success  to  Washington,  but  un- 
fortunately false  information  was  conveyed  to  Sulli- 
van, and  by  him  to  the  Commander  in  Chief,  that  the 
enemy  were  not  marching  in  the  direction  of  the  fork 
of  the  river;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  General 
Greene's  division  was  recalled,  and  Sullivan  remain- 
ed stationary.  The  last  orders  of  Washington  were 
scarcely  obeyed,  when  it  was  found  that  the  division 
of  Cornwallis  had  actually  crossed  at  the  two  fords, 
called  Trimble's  and  Jeffery's,  and  that  they  were 
manceuvering  to  turn  the  right  flank  of  the  Americans, 
which  consisted  of  three  divisions  under  Sullivan.  The 
British  formed  in  order  of  battle  about  four  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  and  after  a  short  engagement  the 
Americans  were  compelled  to  retreat  in  great  confu- 
sion. As  soon  as  the  firing  on  the  right  of  the  line 
was  heard,  General  Greene  was  despatched  witli  his 
first  brigade,  under  General  Weedon,  to  the  aid  of  Sul- 
livan, and  marched  the  distance  of  four  miles  in  for- 
ty minutes,  but  even  this  extraordinary  expedition  did 
not  bring  him  up  in  time,  for  before  his  arrival  the  rout 
of  General  Sullivan  was  complete  ;  and  all  that  he 
could  do  was  to  cover  the  retreat  of  the  flying  troops. 
In  the  mean  time  General  Knyphausen  took  advan- 
tage of  the  engagement  of  Cornwallis  to  cross  Chads- 
ford,  and  attack  General  Wayne,  who,  with  his  divi- 
sion and  the  light  troops  under  Maxwell,  was  en- 
trenched on  the  east  bank  of  the  river.  He  soon  forc- 
ed them  to  retire,  and  possessed  himself  of  their  aban- 
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doned  batteries  and  cannon. — Oornwallis  pursued  the 
divisions  which  had  retreated  before  him  for  about  a 
mile  from  the  scene  of  action,  where  Greene  had  halt- 
ed his  covering  troops  in  a  narrow  pass  which  he  was 
determined  to  defend.  Besides  Weedon's  Virginia 
brigade,  he  had  Colonel  Stewart's  Pennsylvania  re- 
giment ;  and  never  did  troops  display  more  determin- 
ed bravery.  The  enemy  came  up  about  an  hour  by 
sun,  and  the  engagement  lasted  till  the  darkness  put 
a  stop  to  it,  and  gave  General  Greene  an  opportunity 
of  retreating  without  fear  of  pursuit.  By  these  troops 
it  was,  that  the  heat  of  the  action  was  sustained.  The 
loss  in  killed,  wounded  and  prisoners,  exceeded  twelve 
hundred  men — that  of  the  enemy  amounted  to  about 
eight  hundred.  In  addition  to  their  loss  of  men,  the 
Americans  lost  ten  small  brass  field  pieces.  Washing- 
ton continued  his  retreat  after  the  action  towards  Phi- 
ladelphia. 

A  number  of  foreigners  distinguished  themselves 
in  the  service  of  the  United  States  in  this  action.  The 
Count  Pulaski,  who  commanded  a  party  of  light  horse, 
evinced  the  most  intrepid  valour,  for  which  he  was  a 
few  days  afterwards  made  a  Brigadier  General,  by 
Congress,  and  Commander  of  the  Horse.  The  young 
Marquis  de  la  Fayette  also,  who  on  the  31st  of  July 
had  been  made  a  Major  General  in  the  army  of  the 
United  States,  "  in  consideration  of  his  zeal,  illustri- 
ous family  and  connexions,"  and  because  of  his  hav- 
ing "  at  his  own  expense  come  over  to  offer  his  service 
to  the  United  States,  without  pension  or  particular  al- 
lowance," on  this  day  displayed  the  dawning  of  those 
talents  and  of  that  undaunted  bravery,  which  after- 
wards so  often  and  so  greatly  distinguished  him.  He 
was  in  the  hottest  fight,  and  though  wounded  refused 
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to  leave  the  field,  but  continued  by  bis  words  and  ex- 
ample to  animate  the  Americans.  The  world  has  long 
since  paid  their  tribute  of  respect  to  the  virtues  of  the 
Marquis  de  la  Fayette,  and  it  cannot  now  be  necessa- 
ry to  enter  into  his  history.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that 
he  belonged  to  the  most  illustrious  family  in  France, 
that  he  was  a  volunteer  in  the  cause  of  human  liberty, 
a  disinterested  hero ;  and  that  his  many  amiable  qua- 
lities gained  him  the  lasting  esteem  and  friendship  of 
Washington,  whose  constant  companion  he  was.  He 
had  accepted  the  rank  offered  to  him  by  Congress,  on 
condition  that  he  should  receive  neither  pay  nor  emo- 
lument, and  his  was  perhaps  the  only  appointment  of 
a  foreigner  to  so  high  a  rank,  that  did  not  give  offence 
and  create  much  dissatisfaction  among  the  native  Ame- 
rican officers. — Several  other  French  officers  behaved 
with  distinguished  gallantry  in  this  battle.  The  Ba- 
ron de  St.  Ouary  was  taken  prisoner. 

The  Cartel  which  had  been  established  between  Ge- 
neral Washington  and  Sir  William  Howe,  for  the 
exchange  of  prisoners,  Avas  approved  of  by  Congress 
early  in  June.  On  the  14th  the  national  flag  was  chang- 
ed to  thirteen  stripes,  red  and  white,  and  thirteen 
stars  in  a  blue  field — Such  as  it  continues  to  be  at 
the  present  day,  with  the  addition  of  one  star  for  each 
State  since  added  to  the  original  Union.  On  the  20th 
June,  Congress  established  a  corps  of  Invalids,  by  the 
following  resolution — a  subject,  the  necessity  of  which 
General  Washington  had  been  long  endeavouring  to 
impress  upon  their  minds.  "  Resolved,  that  a  corps  of 
Invalids  be  formed,  consisting  of  eight  companies,  each 
company  to  have  one  Captain,  two  Lieutenants,  two 
Ensigns,  five  Sergeants,  six  Corporals,  two  Drum- 
mers, two  Fifers,  and  one  hundred  men.    This  corps 
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to  be  employed  in  garrison  and  for  guards  in  cities 
and  other  places,  as  also  to  serve  as  a  military  school 
for  young  gentlemen,  previous  to  their  being  appoint- 
ed to  marching  regiments." 

We  have  before  stated  that  the  introduction  of  fo- 
reigners into  some  of  the  highest  situations  in  the  ar- 
my, had  given  great  offence  to  a  number  of  native  Ame- 
rican officers,  who  had  carried  their  resentment  so  far 
as  to  threaten  a  resignation  of  their  appointments  and 
an  abandonment  of  the  cause  of  their  country.  This 
disposition  more  particularly  manifested  itself  on  the 
arrival  of  a  Monsier  du  Coudray,  who  had  been  en- 
gaged with  a  number  of  other  officers  to  come  over, 
by  Mr.  Silas  Deane,  who  had  stipulated  that  Mon- 
sieur du  Coudray  should  receive  the  rank  of  Major 
General,  and  be  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Artille- 
ry and  Engineers.  Mr.  Deane  had  further  stipulated, 
that  he  should  be  under  no  other  command  but  that 
of  Congress  and  General  Washington.  All  this  was 
done  by  Mr.  Deane  without  the  authority  of  Congress, 
who  had  simply  commissioned  him  to  engage  the  ser- 
vices of  four  engineers.  It  did  not,  however,  the  less 
embarrass  the  Congress,  who  had  already  before  them 
the  correspondence  of  three  of  their  Geneials,  Sulli- 
van, Greene  and  Knox,  holding  out  the  threat  above 
mentioned ;  and  though  they  were  not  disposed  to 
comply  with  the  stipulations  of  Mr.  Deane,  they  seem- 
ed to  be  still  less  disposed  to  humour  the  jealousies 
of  their  Generals.  In  this  dilemma,  they  passed  the 
two  following  resolutions  :  1st,  «  That  the  President 
transmit  to  General  Washington  copies  of  the  letters 
from  Generals  Sullivan,  Greene  and  Knox  to  Con- 
gress, with  directions  to  him  to  let  those  officers  know 
that  Congress  consider  the  said  letters  as  an  attempt 
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to  influence  their  decisions,  an  invasion  of  the  liberties 
of  the  people,  and  indicating  a  want  of  confidence  in 
the  justice  of  Congress  :  that  it  is  expected  by  Con- 
gress, the  said  officers  will  make  proper  acknowledg- 
ments for  an  interference  of  so  dangerous  a  tendency ; 
but  if  any  of  those  officers  are  unwilling  to  serve  their 
country  under  the  authority  of  Congress,  they  shall 
be  at  liberty  to  resign  their  commissions  and  retire." 
The  2d,  which  related  to  Monsieur  du  Coudray,  and 
which  was  passed  a  few  days  afterwards,  was  : 
"  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  confer 
with  Monsieur  du  Coudray ;  that  they  inform  him, 
Congress  cannot  comply  with  the  agreement  he  has 
entered  into  with  Mr.  Deane  :  but  sensible  of  the  ser- 
vices he  has  rendered  these  States,  and  having  a  fa- 
vourable opinion  of  his  merits  and  abilities,  they  will 
cheerfully  give  him  such  rank  and  appointments  as 
shall  not  be  incompatible  with  the  honour  and  safety 
of  these  states,  or  interfere  with  the  great  duties  they 
owe  to  their  constituents." — He  was  soon  afterwards 
appointed  Inspector  General  of  Ordnance,  with  the 
rank  of  Major  General  ;  but  we  shall  see  hereafter, 
that  rank  was  not  the  object  of  this  friend  of  liberty. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  army  of  the  North. — We 
have  said  that  Major  General  Gates  arrived  at  Van 
Schaick's  Island,  and  took  the  command  of  the 
Northern  army  on  the  19th  of  August.  Geueral  Wash- 
ington had  been  directed  by  Congress  to  appoint  an 
officer  to  supersede  Schuyler,  but  he  declined  doing  so 
through  motives  of  delicacy,  and  on  the  4th  August, 
Gates  was  elected  by  ballot.  Major  General  Gates 
found  the  army  in  high  spirits  from  the  recent  success- 
es against  St.  Leger  and  Baume,  and  gaining  daily 
strength  from  the  vigorous  measures  of  the  Govern- 
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our  of  New  York,  General  George  Clinton,  who  or- 
dered out  the  whole  military  force  of  the  State,  which, 
with  the  exception  of  eleven  regiments  ordered  to  re- 
inforce General  Putnam  in  the  Highlands,  were  plac- 
ed at  his  disposal.  He  came  clothed  by  Congress 
with  extraordinary  powers,  and  bringing  with  him 
every  testimony  of  the  confidence  reposed  in  him  by 
the  Commander  in  Chief.  The  following  resolution 
will  not  only  show  the  confidence  reposed  in  General 
Gates,  but  the  effect  which  reports,  founded  on  preju- 
dice and  jealousy,  had  made  upon  their  minds  with 
regard  to  the  command  of  General  Schuyler.  "  Re- 
solved, that  the  commanding  officer  in  the  northern 
department  be  empowered  for  the  term  of  four  months 
from  the  date  of  this  resolution,  to  suspend  officers  un- 
der his  command  for  mal  conduct,  and  to  appoint  oth- 
ers in  their  room,  till  such  time  as  the  pleasure  of 
Congress  can  be  known  concerning  the  person  or  per- 
sons so  suspended ;  and  that  he  report  to  Congress  with 
as  much  despatch  as  possible,  the  names  of  such  as  he 
may  suspend,  with  the  cause  of  their  suspension." 
This  resolution  was  enclosed  to  him  in  a  letter  of  the 
same  date,  14th  August,  from  the  President  of  Con- 
gress, from  which  the  following  is  extracted  :  «  Want 
of  discipline  and  other  disorders,  too  apt  to  prevail  in 
a  retreating  army,  have  induced  Congress  to  pass  a 
resolve,  empowering  you  to  remedy  those  evils  as  far 
as  possible,  and  they  have  for  this  purpose  authoris- 
ed you  for  the  limited  time  of  four  months,  to  suspend 
any  officers  for  misconduct ;  not  doubting  that  before 
the  expiration  of  that  period,  you  will  be  able  to  in- 
troduce that  order  and  subordination  so  uecessary  in 
a  military  line. — Your  zeal  and  success  in  the  Ame- 
rican cause,  have  hitherto  been  so  distinguished,  that 
vol.  il  8 
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it  is  impossible  for  me  not  to  flatter  myself  with  the 
expectation,  that  we  shall  ere  long  have  the  most 
agreeable  accounts  from  the  department  where  you 
command." — If  Congress  had  waited  only  a  few  days 
longer,  it  is  probable  that  the  affairs  of  Fort  Stanwix 
and  Bennington  would  have  been  regarded  as  such 
<*  agreeable  accounts/*'  that  General  Schuyler  might 
have  been  suffered  to  enjoy  the  consummation  of  that 
triumph,  which  they  prepared  for  General  Gates.  But 
thus  it  is,  that  one  man  profits  by  the  misfortunes  of 
another.  Both  these  Generals  were  no  doubt  equal- 
ly competent,  and  the  same  disasters  and  successes, 
under  the  same  circumstances,  would  have  attended 
either. — General  Schuyler  had  repeatedly  urged  the 
attention  of  the  commander  in  chief  to  the  situation  of 
his  army,  but  circumstances  had  always  prevented  the 
latter  from  affording  the  aid  required.  This,  though 
attributed  by  some  to  the  partiality  of  Washington 
for  Gates,  was  beyond  all  question  the  effect  of  una- 
voidable necessity.  Washington  had  not  the  men  to 
spare,  until  the  change  in  the  command  was  made  by 
Congress.  Then,  fortunately  for  General  Gates,  he 
was  enabled  to  send  to  his  assistance  one  of  the  most 
effective  corps  in  the  army.  The  following  extracts 
from  General  Washington's  letters,  while  they  show 
that  General  Schuyler  had  not  been  inattentive  to  his 
duties,  will  at  the  same  time  prove  the  reliance  which 
the  Commander  in  Chief  reposed  in  the  aid  sent  to 
General  Gates.  On  the  20th  August  he  wrote  thus'to 
General  Gates  :  "  From  the  various  representations 
made  to  me,  of  the  disadvantage  the  army  lay  under, 
particularly  the  militia,  from  an  apprehension  of  the 
Indian  mode  of  fighting,  I  have  despatched  Colonel 
Morgan,  with  his  corps  of  rifle men:  to  your  assist- 
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ance,  and  expect  they  will  be  with  you  in  eight  days 
from  this  date.  This  corps  I  have  great  dependence 
on,  and  have  no  doubt  that  they  will  be  exceedingly 
useful  to  you ;  as  a  check  given  to  the  savages,  and 
keepiug  them  within  proper  bounds,  will  prevent  Ge- 
neral Burgoyne  from  getting  intelligence  as  formerly, 
and  animate  your  other  troops,  from  a  sense  of  their 
being  more  on  an  equality  with  the  enemy.  Colonels 
Courtland's  and  Livingston's  regiments  are  also  on 
their  way  to  join  you,  and  must  of  course  be  with 
you  in  a  very  few  days.  With  these  reinforcements, 
besides  the  militia  under  General  Lincoln,  (which  by 
this  time  must  be  pretty  considerable)  I  am  in  hopes 
you  will  find  yourself  at  least  able  to  stop  the  progress 
of  Mr.  Burgoyne,  and  by  cutting  off  his  supplies  of 
provision,  &c.  to  render  his  situation  ineligible."  *#* 
"  General  Schuyler's  sending  a  reinforcement  to  Fort 
Schuyler,  I  think  was  absolutely  necessary  :  and  am  of 
opinion,  that  particular  attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
inroads  leading  to  this  quarter,  as  a  successful  stroke 
of  the  enemy  there,  might  be  a  means  of  encouraging 
the  whole  of  the  Six  Nations  to  unite  against  us/' 

On  the  same  day  he  wrote  thus  to  Goveruour  Clin- 
ton :  "lam  forwarding  as  fast  as  possible  to  join  the 
Northern  army,  Colonel  Morgan's  riflemen,  amount- 
ing to  about  five  hundred  men.  These  are  well  cho- 
sen men,  selected  from  the  army  at  large,  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  use  of  rifles,  and  with  that  mode  of 
fighting  which  is  necessary  to  make  them  a  good  coun- 
terpoise to  the  Indians,  and  have  distinguished  them- 
selves on  a  variety  of  occasions  since  the  formation  of 
the  corps,  in  skirmishes  with  the  enemy.  I  expect 
the  most  eminent  services  from  them,  and  am  mistake*!. 
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if  their  presence  does  not  go  far  towards  producing  a 
general  desertion  among  the  savages." 

General  Gates  seemed  to  be  fully  sensible  of  the 
great  advantages  under  which  he  took  command  of 
the  army,  and  not  at  all  inclined  to  take  to  himself 
any  part  of  the  credit  which  belonged  to  his  prede- 
cessor. He  had  now  under  his  orders  some  of  the  best 
and  bravest  officers  of  the  American  army — The  mi- 
litia of  New  York  tinder  the  active  exertions  of  Go- 
vernour  Clinton,  were  marching  from  all  quarters  to 
join  him— the  check  which  Burgoyne  had  received, 
gave  him  time  to  make  the  best  disposition  of  his  force : 
and  the  Indians,  whose  mode  of  fighting  had  before 
struck  a  panick  in  the  army,  had  been  so  severely- 
handled  by  the  unfortunate  Herkimer  and  his  brave 
followers,  that  it  seemed  doubtful  whether  they  would 
again  appear  in  much  force.  On  the  23d  August, 
Colonel  Morgan  arrived  at  head  quarters  with  his 
corps,  which  consisted  of  508  officers,  non-commis- 
sioned officers,  and  privates;  Lieutenant  Colonel  Ri- 
chard Butler,  of  Pennsylvania,  Major  Morris,  of  Jer- 
sey, and  Major  Henry  Dearborn,  of  Massachusetts, 
were  his  field  officers — the  latter  had  command  of  % 
select  portion  of  this  excellent  corps,  of  250  men  arm- 
ed with  bayonets. 

So  little  intelligence  had  been  received  of  the  ene- 
my at  head  quarters  since  the  affair  at  Bennington, 
that  General  Gates  remained  in  ignorance  of  their  si- 
tuation or  movements  until  the  30th  August,  when  a 
messenger  arrived  from  Burgoyne,  with  a  letter,  com- 
plaining of  the  treatment  of  the  prisoners  taken  by 
General  Stark.  This  gave  occasion  to  the  hot  tem- 
der  and  patriotick  feelings  of  General  Gates  to  break 
out  in  a  severe  retort.     He  replied  to  Burgoyne\s  let- 
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ter,  aud  called  to  his  recollection  the  many  barbarities 
which  had  been  practised  by  the  savages  under  his 
orders,  towards  the  Americans — He  mentioned  among 
others  the  murder  of  a  young  lady  (a  Miss  M'Crea) 
who  had  fallen  into  their  hands  at  Fort  Edward,  the 
circumstances  of  which  he  detailed  in  all  the  extrava- 
gance of  high  wrought  feeling.  He  represented  her 
as  the  most  lovely  and  amiable  of  her  sex,  and  to  add 
to  the  horrour  of  her  fate,  stated  that  she  was  dress- 
ed in  her  bridal  robe  to  receive  her  promised  husband, 
who  was  a  refugee  officer  in  Burgoyne's  army,  when 
the  murderers  employed  and  paid  by  him,  laid  their 
ruthless  hands  upon  her.  There  is  but  little  doubt 
that  General  Gates  purposely  exaggerated  the  circum- 
stances which  attended  the  melancholy  fate  of  this 
young  lady — sufficiently  melancholy,  indeed,  without 
the  aid  of  fancy.  She  had  remained  behind  when 
the  American  army  retreated  from  Fort  Edward,  for 
what  purpose  is  a  mere  matter  of  conjecture,  and  un- 
fortunately fell  into  the  hands  of  two  Indians,  who 
happened  to  be  the  first  to  enter  the  town  ;  and  a  quar- 
rel arising  between  them  concerning  her,  it  was  de- 
cided by  one  of  the  savages  burying  his  tomahawk  in 
her  head.  But  whatever  may  have  been  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  this  case,  or  whatever  the  enormities 
committed  by  the  inhuman  monsters  who  found  her, 
there  was  no  reason  to  supppose,  that  they  were  either 
encouraged  or  sanctioned  by  General  Burgoyne.  He 
had  on  several  occasions,  endeavoured  to  repress  the 
ferocious  tempers  of  the  savages,  and  particularly  in 
a  speech  which  he  made  to  them  on  his  crossing  the 
American  line,  in  June;  and  it  would  be  unjust  to  re- 
gard him  as  an  abettor  of  their  cruelties  any  fur- 
ther than  by  the  mere  act  of  employing  them  in  his 
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service,  and  for  this  he  had  the  orders  of  his  govern- 
ment, and  the  example  of  his  predecessor. — A  reply 
from  General  Burgoyne  to  the  accusations  of  General 
Gates,  in  which  he  entered  into  a  minute  vindication 
of  his  conduct  and  character,  closed  the  correspond- 
ence between  the  two  comnjanders,  and  on  the  8th 
September  General  Gates  turned  to  meet  his  enemy. 

The  army  arrived  at  Stillwater  on  the  9th  of  Sep- 
tember, fully  determined  to  face  the  foe,  and  if  ne- 
cessary pursue  him  into  his  own  confines.  This  was 
at  first  supposed  to  be  an  eligible  position  for  throw- 
ing up  a  line  of  entrenchments,  and  a  large  party 
under  the  engineer  Kosciusko,  were  accordingly  set 
to  work  for  that  purpose.  But  upon  a  more  narrow 
inspection  of  the  grounds,  the  General  determined  to 
change  his  position,  and  occupy  Behmus's  Heights, 
which  were  taken  possession  of  and  fortified  on  the 
13th.  Burgoyne  at  this  time  lay  opposite  to  Saratoga,, 
occupying  old  Fort  Miller  and  Battenkiln ;  but  what 
were  his  further  intentions,  General  Gates  had  no 
means  of  judging.  In  this  situation  the  Deputy  Ad- 
jutant General,  Colonel  James  Wilkinson,  volun- 
teered to  head  a  select  reconnoitering  party,  and  ob- 
tain if  possible  the  desired  information.  He  left  the 
camp  with  170  men  under  cover  of  a  dark  night  and 
arrived  by  day-light  at  Davocote,  about  two  miles 
from  Saratoga.  Here  he  posted  the  greater  part  of 
his  men  in  a  wood  near  the  road,  and  proceeded  him- 
self to  the  Heights  of  Fishkill  Creek  ;  from  which 
position  he  discovered  a  column  of  the  enemy  drawn 
up  under  arms,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  creek, 
within  three  hundred  yards  of  him,  and  another  co- 
lumn under  march,  descending  the  Heights  below 
Battenkiil.     Being  satisfied  from  these  circumstances 
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that  General  Burgoyne  was  advancing,  Colonel  Wil- 
kinson returned  to  camp  with  his  party,  bringing 
with  him  three  prisoners,  who  confirmed  the  intelli- 
gence. 

On  the  15th  General  Burgoyne,  having  crossed  the 
river  some  days  before,  had  advanced  as  far  as  Davo- 
cote,  where  he  halted  twenty-four  hours  for  the  pur- 
pose of  repairing  the  bridges  and  roads  in  his  ad- 
vance, for  the  more  convenient  march  of  his  army. 
On  the  18th  General  Arnold  was  sent  out  with  fifteen 
hundred  men,  to  harrass  and  impede  him,  but  return- 
ed without  accomplishing  any  thing  ;  Burgoyne  con- 
tinuing his  march  until  he  had  arrived  within  two 
miles  of  General  Gates's  camp.  Here  he  encamped 
in  a  line  extending  from  the  river  to  a  range  of  hills 
six  hundred  yards  distant,  and  upon  which  were 
posted  the  elite  of  his  army.  The  position  occupied  by 
General  Gates,  as  described  by  an  eye-witness,  and 
one  who  knew  it  well,  was  as  follows : — "  His  right 
occupied  the  brow  of  the  hill  near  the  river,  with 
which  it  was  connected  by  a  deep  intrenchment ;  his 
camp  in  the  form  of  a  segment  of  a  great  circle,  the 
convex  towards  the  enemy,  extended  rather  oblique- 
ly to  his  rear,  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile  to  a  knoll 
occupied  by  his  left ;  his  front  was  covered  from  the 
right  to  the  left  of  his  centre,  by  a  sharp  ravine  run- 
ning parallel  with  his  line,  and  closely  wooded  :  from 
thence  to  the  knoll  at  his  extreme  left,  the  ground 
was  level  and  had  been  partially  cleared,  some  of  the 
trees  being  felled,  and  others  girdled,  beyond  which 
in  front  of  his  left  flank,  and  extending  to  the  ene- 
my's right,  there  were  several  small  fields  in  very  im- 
perfect cultivation,  the  surface  broken  and  obstructed 
with  stumps  and  fallen  timber,  and  the  whole  bound- 
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ed  on  the  west  by  a  steep  eminence.  The  extremi- 
ties of  this  camp  were  defended  by  strong  batteries, 
and  the  interval  was  strengthened  by  a  breastwork 
without  intrenchments,  constructed  of  the  bodies  of 
felled  trees,  logs  and  rails,  with  an  additional  bat- 
tery at  an  opening  left  of  the  centre.  The  right  was 
almost  impracticable  ;  the  left  difficult  of  approach." 

The  greater  part  of  the  intermediate  space  was  low, 
open  ground  ;  that  portion  which  intervened  between 
the  right  of  the  enemy,  and  left  of  the  Americans, 
was  covered  with  woods.  On  the  19th  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  enemy  began  to  move,  from  the  low  ground, 
towards  the  heights  occupied  by  the  American  left ; 
upon  perceiving  which,  Colonel  Morgan  was  ordered 
to  advance  with  his  rifle  corps,  to  hang  on  their  front 
and  flanks,  and  impede  their  approach  by  every 
means  in  his  power.  Major  Morris,  who  headed 
the  advance  of  this  corps,  fell  in  with  the  enemy's 
picket  about  12  o'clock,  which  he  drove  in,  and  pur- 
sued, until  he  came  unexpectedly  upon  the  British 
line.  His  party  were  of  course  routed,  and  thrown 
into  considerable  confusion;  and  several  of  the  men 
and  officers  were  made  prisoners.  Intelligence  of  this 
being  conveyed  to  the  General,  he  ordered  two  of  the 
New  Hampshire  regiments  to  the  support  of  Morgan, 
under  Colonels  Cilley  and  Scammel.  They  took 
post  on  Morgan's  left,  and  in  an  hour  after,  the  ac- 
tion recommenced,  other  regiments  successively  en- 
gaging, until  about  3  o'clock,  it  became  general. 
From  this  hour  until  night  the  firing  was  incessant, 
without  producing  any  apparent  advantage  to  either 
side.  About  8000  of  the  Americans  were  engaged, 
and  about  3500  of  the  enemy,  who  had  the  further 
advantage  of  being  enabled  to  bring  four  pieces  of  ar- 
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tillery  into  the  action ;  while  the  Americans  from  the 
nature  of  their  ground  were  unable  to  make  use  of 
their  field  pieces.  General  Poor's  brigade,  and  Co- 
lonel Morgan's  corps,  opposed  to  Hamilton's  brig- 
ade, consisting  of  the  20th,  21st  and  62d  British  in- 
fantry, sustained  the  hottest  of  the  action.  The 
American  loss  on  this  day  amounted  to  321,  killed, 
wounded  and  missing ;  and  that  of  the  enemy  be- 
tween five  and  six  hundred.  Colonel  Cook's  regi- 
jnent  of  Connecticut  militia,  and  Colonel  Cilley's  of 
New  Hampshire,  suffered  very  severely.  Lieuten- 
ant Colonel  Colburn,  and  Lieutenant  Colonel  Adams 
were  both  killed.  But  few  prisoners  were  taken  on 
either  side  :  two  of  Morgan's  officers  and  twenty  pri- 
vates fell  into  the  enemy's  hands  on  the  first  charge ; 
and  about  one  hundred  of  the  enemy  were  captured  by 
the  Americans  in  the  course  of  the  day.  The  artille- 
ry of  the  enemy  fell  into  our  hands  several  times  in 
the  course  of  the  action ;  but  it  was  impracticable  to 
use  it  against  them.  The  British  corps  which  served 
this  artillery,  fought  with  the  most  heroick  bravery, 
36  of  them  out  of  48,  being  killed  and  wounded  at 
the  guns.  It  was  certainly  one  of  the  warmest  ac- 
tions ever  fought,  and  sustained  by  both  sides  with 
equal  courage  ;  night  only  putting  an  end  to  the  con- 
test. General  Burgoyne,  as  was  discovered  by  his 
intercepted  correspondence  claimed  the  victory  ;  but 
it  is  evident,  that  there  was  no  victory  on  either  side, 
neither  having  gained  a  solitary  advantage,  or  a  sin- 
gle inch  of  ground. 

It  has  been  remarked,  and  from    a  source  which 

renders  the  fact  unquestionable,  that  there  was  not  a 

single  general  officer  on  the  field  of  battle  on  this 

day.     This   may  be   accounted   for  from   the  faet? 

vol.  n.  9 
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that  the  battle  was  wholly  unexpected  by  either  army. 
Burgoyne  had  no  other  object  in  view,  in  the  move- 
ment which  led  to  it,  than  to  take  such  a  position  as 
should  enable  him  to  defend  his  provisions  and  bag- 
gage :  and  General  Gates  was  not  in  a  situation  to  wish 
for  a  general  action,  as  he  had  neither  completed  his 
works  of  defence,  nor  received  half  the  reinforce- 
ments which  he  expected.  The  mistake  which  the 
advance  of  Colonel  Morgan's  corps  made,  in  running 
in  upon  the  British  line,  and  the  necessity  of  send- 
ing two  regiments  to  his  support,  led  unexpectedly 
to  the  consequences  which  followed.  Arnold  would 
have  been  engaged,  but  fearful  of  his  rashness,  Gen- 
eral Gates  prohibited  his'interference.  General  Lear- 
ned was  ordered  out  late  in  the  evening,  but  the  ac- 
tion terminated  soon  afterwards,  and  before  he  had 
an  opportunity  of  sharing  much  in  the  fortunes  of  the 
day.  Had  Burgoyne  attacked  the  Americans  the 
next  morning,  which  it  was  his  intention  to  have  done, 
but  for  some  dissausive  reasons  offered  by  General 
Fraser,  or  the  morning  after,  which  he  was  prevented 
from  doing  by  intelligence  from  Sir  Henry  Clinton, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  his  success  would  have 
been  certain  and  complete. 

Leaving  the  two  adverse  armies  thus  situated,  let 
ns  now  turn  to  the  commander  in  chief. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


Events  of  1777  continued. — Meeting  of  the  two  armies  of  Wash- 
ington  and  Howe  on  the  Schuylkill. — Battle  prevented  by  a 
storm. — Narrow  escape  of  Hamilton  and  Lee. —  Unexpected 
loss  of  Monsieur  de  Coudray. —  General  Wayne  is  surprised  by 
the  enemy,  and  suffers  considerable  loss. — Sir  William  Howe 
enters  Philadelphia  in  triumph.— Congress  repair  to  York- 
town.-— Further  powers  granted  to  Washington. — Lord  Howe 
enters  the  Delaware. — Battle  of  Germantown, — Retreat  of  the 
American  army. — Sir  William  withdraws  his  troops  from  Ger- 
mantown  to  Philadelphia. — Sir  Henry  Clinton-s  expedition  up 
the  Hudson. — He  reduces  Forts  Montgomery  and  Clinton. — 
Northern  army. — Dispute  between  General  Gates  and  General 
Arnold. — The  latter  is  excluded  from  command. — Battle  of 
Behmus's  Heights. — Retreat  of  Cornwallis. — Convention  of 
Saratoga. 

The  situation  of  General  Washington,  after  the 
battle  of  Brandywine,  was  nearly  as  critical  as  any 
in  which  he  found  himself  placed  during  the  war.  If 
Sir  William  Howe,  instead  of  halting  for  three  days 
on  the  field  of  battle,  as  was  the  case,  had  pursued 
his  advantages,  he  might  easily  have  overtaken  him 
at  Chester,  or  by  a  forced  march  have  reached  Phila- 
delphia before  him.  But  here  again  the  evil  genius 
of  Sir  William  proved  the  salvation  of  the  Ameri- 
can army,  which  after  a  short  rest  at  Chester  re- 
newed their  march  towards  the  city.  Having  cross- 
ed the  Schuylkill,  Washington  moved  up  the  river 
to  Swedesford,  where  he  recrossed  it  to  meet  the 
enemy,  having  intelligence  that  Sir  William  was  ad- 
vaucing  towards  the  Upper  Fords.  On  the  17th, 
the  two  armies  met  near  the  Warren  Tavern  on   the 
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Lancaster  road,  and  drew  up  in  order  of  battle, 
The  Americans  were  about  to  contend  against  a  fear- 
ful odds,  against  troops  much  more  numerous,  better 
armed,  and  flushed  with  recent  victory — but  the  ele- 
ments conspired  to  forbid  the  contest :  a  tremendous 
storm  came  on,  accompanied  by  torrents  of  rain, 
which  continued  to  pour  down  until  the  next  day. 
The  van  of  each  army  had  commenced  the  engage- 
ment, but  it  lasted  only  a  few  moments,  for  the  de- 
luge was  too  great  for  either  party  to  contend  against ; 
and  they  separated  by  mutual  necessity.  The  next 
day,  upon  examination  of  the  cartouch  boxes  and 
tumbrils  of  the  American  army,  it  was  found  that 
the  ammunition  was  entirely  destroyed  by  the  wet ; 
and  while  General  Washington  was  exerting  himself 
to  remedy  this  loss,  Sir  William  crossed  the  Schuyl- 
kill, and  pursued  his  route  towards  Philadelphia. 
In  order  to  prevent  a  quantity  of  flour,  stowed  in 
some  mills  which  lay  in  the  route  Sir  William  had  ta- 
ken, from  falling  into  his  hands,  Washington 
thought  proper  to  order  its  destruction ;  and  his  aid- 
de-camp  Lieutenant  Colonel  Hamilton  was  sent  with 
Captain  Henry  Lee,  and  a  small  party  of  his  dra- 
goons, to  accomplish  that  object.  They  were  of 
course  obliged  to  get  in  advance  of  the  enemy,  which 
was  of  itself  a  difficult  and  dangerous  enterprise  :  the 
mills  stood  on  the  banks  of  the  Schuylkill,  at  the 
foot  of  a  long  hill ;  and  in  order  to  arrive  at  them, 
the  party  had  to  cross  a  bridge  over  the  mill-race. 
They  succeeded  in  getting  before  the  enemy,  and  ar- 
riving at  the  top  of  this  hill,  they  posted  two  videttes 
to  give  them  notice  of  the  enemy's  approach,  and 
proceeded  to  execute  their  instructions.  There  was 
fortunately  a  flat  bottomed  boat  lying  at  the  mills,  of 
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which  Colonel  Hamilton  secured  the  possession,  with 
a  view  to  escape,  if  it  should  be  necessary,  and  he  had 
scarcely  done  so,  when  the  signal  was  given  by  the 
videttes  of  the  enemy's  approach.  The  Lieutenant 
Colonel  and  four  of  the  dragoons  instantly  jumped 
into  the  bo  it,  but  before  the  last  man  had  embarked, 
the  enemy  were  seen  in  full  speed  pursuing  the  vi- 
dettes down  the  hill.  Captain  Lee  with  the  two 
other  dragoons,  determined  to  attempt  to  recross  the 
bridge  rather  than  detain  the  boat,  as  the  delay  would 
have  rendered  escape  impossible.  They  put  spurs  to 
their  horses  therefore,  and  recrossed  the  bridge,  with- 
in ten  paces  of  the  eiiemy's  front  sections,  and  under 
the  full  fire  of  their  carbines  and  pistols ;  while 
another  section  flew  to  the  river  side,  and  poured 
several  vollies  into  the  boat,  which  though  it  had  to 
struggle  against  a  strong  current,  reached  the  oppo- 
site shore  in  safety.  Each  of  these  young  officers 
was  for  some  time  ignorant  of  the  other's  fate,  but 
fortunately  they  both  regained  their  camp  iu  safety. 

In  the  last  chapter,  we  had  occasion  to  mention  the 
proceedings  of  Congress  relative  to  Monsieur  du  Con- 
dray,  who  had  been  made  luspector  General  of  Ord- 
nance, with  the  high  rank  of  Major  General.  On  the 
day  that  Washington  recrossed  the  Schuylkill  with  a 
view  to  meet  and  give  Sir  William  battle,  a  letter  from 
Monsieur  du  Coudray  was  laid  before  Congress,  in 
which  he  requested  permission  for  himself  and  seve- 
ral others  who  had  accompanied  him  from  France  to 
fight  in  the  American  army  under  their  protection,  that 
they  might  not  subject  themselves  to  a  treatment  dif- 
ferent from  that  belonging  to  the  character  of  prison- 
ers of  war,  should  fortune  throw  them  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy.     He  asked  only  the  rank  of  Captain 
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for  himself,  and  that  of  Lieutenants  and  Ensigns  for 
the  others.  This  request  was  immediately  complied 
with,  and  on  the  16th  September,  Monsieur  du  Cou- 
dray  set  out  to  join  the  army.  He  had  to  cross  the 
Schuylkill  in  a  flat  bottomed  boat,  into  which,  in  all 
the  ardour  of  anticipated  glory,  he  jumped  his  fiery 
charger — the  animal  became  unruly,  du  Coudray  was 
unable  to  govern  him,  and  he  plunged  with  his  rider 
into  the  flood.  He  dexterously  disengaged  himself 
from  the  saddle,  but  after  much  struggling,  and  many 
efforts  on  the  part  of  his  companions  to  save  him,  the 
gallant  but  unfortunate  du  Coudray  sunk  to  rise  no 
more.  His  memory  was  honoured  by  an  especial  vote 
of  Congress,  and  his  body  was  interred  with  the  hon- 
ours of  war  at  the  publick  expense. 

Washington  on  the  18th  filed  off  with  his  army  to- 
wards Heading,  leaving  General  Wayne  in  the  rear 
of  the  enemy.  On  the  19th  it  was  determined  in  Coun- 
cil that  the  Commander  in  Chief  with  the  main  body 
of  the  army  should  cross  the  Schuylkill  at  Parker's 
ford,  and  endeavour  to  meet  the  enemy  in  front,  and 
that  General  Greene,  in  conjunction  with  General 
Smallwood  and  Colonel  Gist,  both  of  the  Maryland 
line,  should  endeavour  to  annoy  the  enemy's  rear.  In 
the  mean  time  General  Howe,  receiving  intelligence 
of  Wayne's  position  in  the  rear  of  his  left  wing,  de- 
tached General  Grey,  with  two  regiments  and  a  body 
of  light  infantry,  to  surprise  him  on  the  night  of  the 
20th — Wayne  had  with  liim  a  corps  of  1500  men,  with 
four  pieces  of  artillery  ;  General  Grey  came  up  with 
his  left,  about  one  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  81st. 
His  approach  was  only  suspected,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  some  of  the  American  centinels  beiu2;  miss- 
ed,  when  the  guard  officer  went  his  rounds — the  alarm 
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was  immediately  given,  and  in  the  hurry  of  the  mo- 
ment, General  Wayne  paraded  them  in  front  of  their 
fires,  thus  exposing  them  to  the  full  view  of  the  ene- 
my, who  rushed  upon  them  with  their  bayonets,  and 
committed  great  execution,  before  Wayne  had  time  to 
make  a  single  manoeuvre.  Near  300  Americans  were 
killed  and  wounded,  and  about  80  made  prison- 
ers, among  whom  were  several  officers.  The  Ame- 
ricans lost  also  a  large  quantity  of  arms,  and  eight 
wagons  loaded  with  baggage  and  stores;  while  the 
enemy  lost  only  8  killed  and  wounded.  As  soon  as 
it  was  possible  for  General  Wayne  to  recover  from 
the  surprise  into  which  he  had  been  thrown,  he  was 
enabled  by  the  darkness  of  the  night  to  escape  with- 
out  further  loss,  and  join  the  main  army. 

Sir  William,  in  the  mean  time,  having  succeeded  in 
his  stratagem  of  drawing  Washington  to  a  distance 
from  the  city,  very  unexpectedly  crossed  the  Schuyl- 
kill at  Fatland  ford,  on  the  night  of  the  22d,  and  mov- 
ed on  without  opposition  to  Philadelphia,  which  he 
entered  in  triumph  on  the  26th.  He  had  previously 
detached  several  parties  of  Grenadiers,  Light  Infan- 
try, and  Chasseurs,  to  cross  the  various  fords,  and  by 
this  means  Washington  was  deceived  with  contradic- 
tory accounts  of  his  movements,  being  nearly  a  day's 
march  in  his  rear,  at  the  moment  he  believed  himself 
in  a  position  to  meet  his  front.  The  Congress  had 
made  their  escape  on  the  18th  and  repaired  to  Lancas- 
ter, from  which  they  again  adjourned  before  the  end 
of  the  month  to  Yorktown ;  having  before  their  ad- 
journment given  still  further  powers  to  the  Command 
er  in  Chief,  by  the  following  resolution  :  "That  Gene- 
ral Washington  be  authorised  and  directed  to  suspend 
all  officers  who  shall  misbehave,  and  to  Jill  upallva- 
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cancies  in  the  American  army  under  the  rank  of  Bri- 
gadiers, until  the  pleasure  of  Congress  be  communi- 
cated ;  to  take,  wherever  he  may  be,  all  such  provi- 
sions and  other  articles  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
comfortable  subsistence  of  the  army  under  his  com- 
mand, paying  or  giving  certificates  for  the  same  ;  to 
remove  and  secure  for  the  benefit  of  the  owners,  all 
goods  and  effects  which  may  be  serviceable  to  the 
enemy  ;  provided  that  the  power  hereby  vested,  shall 
be  exercised  only  in  such  parts  of  these  States  as  may 
be  within  the  circumference  of  seventy  miles  of  the 
head  quarters  of  the  American  army,  and  shall  con- 
tinue in  force  for  the  space  of  sixty  days,  unless  soon- 
er revoked  by  Congress." 

Upon  receiving  certain  intelligence  of  Sir  William's 
movements,  General  Washington  moved  with  his  ar- 
my to  Skippack  Creek,  about  sixteen  miles  from  Ger- 
mantown,  on  the  western  side  of  which  he  encamped, 
determined  to  seize  the  first  opportunity  of  offering 
battle.  Lord  Howe,  after  the  battle  of  Brandy  wine, 
finding  that  his  brother  would  no  longer  have  occasion 
for  the  fleet  in  the  Chesapeake,  prepared  with  all  ex- 
pedition to  put  to  sea  and  move  round  into  the  Dela- 
ware, that  he  might  be  ready  to  cooperate  with  the  ar- 
my at  Philadelphia.  This  had  been  foreseen  by  Wa- 
shington, and  every  precaution  had  been  taken  to  ob- 
struct the  passage  of  the  river  by  the  erection  of  bat- 
teries, and  the  sinking  of  chevaux  de  friese,  near  the 
city.  Two  fortresses  had  been  erected;  one  on  Mud 
Islaud,  and  the  other  about  three  miles  lower  down 
on  the  Jersey  side,  at  a  point  of  land  called  Billings- 
port.  A  redoubt  was  also  thrown  up  opposite  to  Mud 
Island,  at  a  place  called  Red  Bank ;  and  the  channel 
opposite  to  these  fortifications  was  obstructed  by  hea- 
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vy  pieces  of  timber  forming  chevaux  de  frise,  as  be- 
fore said.  Besides  these  defences,  there  were  seve- 
ral gallies,  and  floating  batteries,  mounted  with  hea- 
vy cannon,  tire  ships  and  rafts.  The  fort  on  Mud  Island 
was  called  Fort  Mifflin,  in  honour  of  the  General, 
and  that  at  Red  Bank,  after  General  Mercer,  who 
had  been  mortally  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Princeton. 
Sir  William  Howe,  being  informed  by  an  avaiit  cou- 
rier, of  the  approach  of  the  fleet,  sent  Colonel  Stir- 
ling with  two  regiments  to  drive  the  Americans  from 
their  lower  position  at  Biilingsport,  which  he  effected 
without  much  trouble — the  Americans  having  retired 
to  Red  Bank  on  his  approach,  after  spiking  the  can- 
non and  firing  the  barracks.  This  enabled  one  of  the 
enemy's  ships  which  lay  off  Chester  to  move  up,  and 
after  great  labour  and  difficulty,  remove  so  much  of 
the  obstructions  in  the  river  as  to  afford  a  narrow  pas- 
sage for  ships.  Coruwallis  with  his  division  had  fol- 
lowed Sir  William  to  Philadelphia,  while  the  main 
body  still  lay  at  German  town,  where  they  had  taken 
post  on  the  day  Sir  William  entered  Philadelphia. 
Washington  rightly  judging  that  Sir  William  would 
detach  a  considerable  part  of  his  force  against  the  two 
forts  Mifflin  and  Mercer,  conceived  the  idea  of  advanc- 
ing from  Skippack  and  attacking  the  main  body  at 
Germantown.  He  had  been  reinforced  by  2500  men, 
and  moving  from  his  position,  on  the  evening  of  the 
3d  October,  reached  Germantown  early  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  4th — The  enemy  were  encamped  about  the 
centre  of  the  town,  with  their  left  wing  resting  upon  the 
Schuylkill,  covered  in  front  by  the  Chasseurs  :  The 
Queen's  American  rangers,  and  a  battalion  of  Light 
Infantry  covered  the  right ;  and  the  40th  regiment  with 
another  battalion  of  infantry,  were  posted  on  Chesnut 
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Hill,  a  short  distance  in  advance,  as  an  outguard.  The 
plan  of  attack  as  devised  by  Washington,  was  in  eve- 
ry respect  calculated  to  ensure  him  success ;  but  the 
fortune  of  the  day  turned  upon  his  too  easily  yielding, 
as  in  many  other  cases,  to  the  judgment  of  others. 
The  attack  commenced  about  sunrise,  on  the  advance 
guard  of  the  British,  which  were  soon  overpowered 
and  compelled  to  retreat.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Mus- 
grave,  in  order  to  avoid  the  bayonets  of  the  pursuers, 
threw  himself  with  six  companies  of  the  40th  regiment 
into  CheAv's  stone  house ;  and  this  manoeuvre,  more 
than  any  thing,  led  to  the  unfortunate  issue  of  the  ac- 
tion. The  Americans  in  full  pursuit,  attracted  by  this 
manoeuvre,  halted  before  the  house,  and  a  consulta- 
tion ensued,  whether  they  should  continue  the  pursuit 
or  stop  and  reduce  this  new  fortress.  It  is  remarkable, 
that  all  the  youngest  officers,  among  whom  were  Ge- 
neral Heed,  Colonel  Pickering,  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Hamilton  and  Captain  Lee,  decided  in  favour  of  pass- 
ing the  house  and  continuing  the  pursuit ;  but  General 
Knox,  and  others  whose  opinions  were  more  depend- 
ed on,  were  in  favour  of  first  carrying  the  house,  con- 
tending that  it  was  contrary  to  every  principle  of  mi- 
litary science,  to  leave  an  enemy's  fortress  in  the  rear. 
This  being  determined  upon,  before  the  attack  was 
made,  it  was  agreed  to  summon  the  garrison  to  surren- 
der, and  Captain  Smith  of  the  first  Virginia  regiment 
was  sent  with  a  flag  for  that  purpose ;  but  the  firing 
from  the  house  did  not  cease,  no  attention  was  paid 
to  the  summons,  and  Captain  Smith  was  killed  as  he 
approached  with  a  flag  in  his  hand.  While  Wash- 
ington, with  the  main  body  of  his  army,  halted  before 
Chew's  house,  almost  literally  doing  nothing,  the  co- 
lumn under  General  Greene  came  up  with  the  right 
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wing  of  the  enemy,  and  a  spirited  attack  was  made  by 
Colonel  Matthews,  in  which  he  completely  routed  the 
opposing  party,  killed  a  great  number,  and  made  110 
prisoners.  He  pursued  them  with  ardour,  but  the  at- 
mosphere was  so  extremely  dense  and  foggy,  that  ob- 
jects could  scarcely  be  distinguished  at  the  distance 
of  twenty  yards  ;  and  being  separated  from  his  brig- 
ade in  the  desire  of  following  up  his  advantage,  his 
whole  regiment  were  taken  prisoners.  In  the  mean  time 
the  Generals  Grey  and  Agnew,  with  the  3d  and  4th 
British  brigades,  moved  in  from  the  left  wing  of  the 
enemy,  and  joined  in  the  conflict  against  Greene  :  to 
these  were  soon  added  General  Grant,  with  the  49th 
regiment,  while  two  other  regiments  began  an  attack 
on  the  American  left.  The  contest  was  hot  and  vig- 
orous for  a  considerable  time,  when  at  length  the 
Americans  began  to  yield  on  every  side  :  and  at  the 
moment  of  their  turning  to  leave  the  town,  Cornwal- 
lis  came  up  with  a  squadron  of  horse,  and  the  route 
was  complete.  The  Americans  were  closely  follow- 
ed for  a  few  miles,  but  the  enemy  were  at  length  com- 
pelled to  abandon  the  pursuit  by  the  judicious  man- 
agement of  General  Stephens's  artillery,  which  form- 
ed the  rear  guard  of  the  retreating  army.  The  loss 
Avas  very  considerable  on  both  sides — of  the  Ameri- 
cans 673  were  killed  and  wounded,  and  about  400 
taken  prisoners :  General  Nash,  of  North  Carolina, 
was  among  the  number  of  killed — the  British  had  800 
killed  and  wounded,  and  among  the  former  were  Ge- 
neral Agnew,  and  Lieutenant  Colonel  Bird.  The 
troops  of  the  Maryland  line  (which  belonged  to  Sul- 
livan's division,)  greatly  distinguished  themselves  in 
this  battle ;  particularly  those  which  were  led  on  by 
General  Conway.  The  defence  of  the  house  made  by 
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Lieutenant  Colonel  Musgrave,  obtained  for  him  tlie 
applause  of  his  country,  and  a  complimentary  letter 
from  his  Sovereign. 

The  failure  of  the  Americans  in  this  severe  strug- 
gle at  Gennantown,  has  been  attributed  to  various 
causes — the  dilatory  movements  of  the  left  column  un- 
der General  Greene ;  the  foggy  state  of  the  atmosphere ; 
and  the  halt  of  the  main  body  before  Chew's  house. 
Each  of  these  circumstances  no  doubt  had  some  agen- 
cy in  the  disasters  of  the  day,  more  especially  the 
last ;  but  it  must  be  recollected,  that  from  the  nature 
of  the  ground,  the  plan  of  attack  was  necessarily  so 
complicated,  that  it  was  hardly  possible  for  so  many 
young  and  inexperienced  Generals  correctly  to  com- 
prehend it — that  the  American  army  had  for  several 
months  prior  to  the  action  suffered  much  fatigue  and 
hardship  ;  had  been  several  times  defeated  ;  were  bad- 
ly armed  ;  and  but  little  enured  to  discipline.  Taking 
all  these  considerations  into  view,  it  is  more  wonder- 
ful that  they  should  have  sustained  an  action  of  near 
three  hours,  than  that  they  i.hould  in  the  end  have 
been  compelled  to  retreat ;  and  thus  too  thought  Con- 
gress, for  notwithstanding  the  disastrous  issue  of  the 
battle,  they  voted  their  thanks  to  the  General  and  his 
army,  and  gave  their  entire  approbation  to  his  plan 
of  assault.  Washington  after  this  affair  returned  to 
his  position  on  Skippack  Creek ;  while  Sir  William 
Howe,  being  thus  made  to  feel  the  danger  of  dividing 
his  forces,  withdrew  his  troops  from  the  scene  of  ac- 
tion, and  posted  them  in  the  more  immediate  vicinity 
of  Philadelphia. 

In  the  beginning  of  October,  Sir  Henry  Clinton, 
having  received  a  reinforcement  of  2000  men  from 
Europe,  proceeded  on  his  long  meditated  expedition 
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\ip  the  North  River,  with  a  view  to  create  a  diversion 
in  favour  of  General  Rurgoyne ;  and  on  the  4th  land- 
ed  at  Tarrytown  with  a  force  of  4000  men.  His  ob- 
ject in  this  was  to  deceive  General  Putnam  into  the 
belief  that  he  contemplated  an  attack  against  Peeks- 
kill,  and  thus  prevent  his  affording  a  seasonable  rein- 
forcement to  Fort  Montgomery,  the  real  object  of  his 
attack.  Rut  Governour  Clinton,  to  whom  Putnam 
communicated  the  arrival  of  the  enemy,  penetrated 
his  design,  and  proroguing  the  Assembly,  repaired  on 
the  next  day  to  Fort  Montgomery  ;  while  in  the  mean 
time  Sir  Henry  moved  his  troops  across  the  river,  and 
on  the  6th  attacked  the  American  advance  at  a  place 
called  Doodletown,  about  two  miles  distant.  These 
were  soon  compelled  to  give  way  aud  retreat  to  the 
Fort,  to  which  they  were  pursued  by  Sir  Henry. 
About  5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  garrison  were 
summoned  to  surrender,  at  live  minutes  warning ;  but 
the  high  spirited  Governour  answered  the  summons  by 
double  manning  his  batteries,  and  Sir  Henry  in  a  few 
minutes  made  a  desperate  assault  upon  Forts  Mont- 
gomery and  Clinton  at  the  same  instant.  The  little 
body  of  Americans,  consisting  only  of  about  600  con- 
tinentals and  militia,  received  the  attack  with  great 
courage,  and  resisted  the  most  vigorous  efforts  of  the 
enemy  until  dark,  though  they  were  assailed  on  all 
sides,  and  not  one  half  of  them  were  armed  with  bay- 
onets. They  literally  fought  their  way  out  of  the 
Fort,  and  favoured  by  the  night  escaped  to  the  moun- 
tains. General  James  Clinton,  brother  of  the  Govern 
Our,  was  wounded  in  the  assault. 

Reing  thus  master  of  these  fortresses,  Sir  Henry 
was  enabled,  at  his  leisure,  to  remove  the  expensive 
obstructions  which  had  been  thrown  across  the  river, 
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and  to  destroy  a  considerable  amount  of  property, 
both  publick  and  private,  and  open  himself  a  free 
passage  to  Albany.  But  contrary  to  all  expectation, 
and  to  the  complete  discomfiture  of  Burgoyne,  Sir 
Henry  did  not  attempt  to  proceed  thither.  Indepen- 
dent of  the  hope  which  Burgoyne  had  of  Sir  Hen- 
ry's immediate  cooperation  with  him,  he  believed 
that  the  menace  of  an  attack  upon  Fort  Montgome- 
ry, would  have  the  effect  of  drawing  away  a  part  of 
the  force  under  General  Gates  at  Stillwater,  and  thus 
enable  him  to  make  a  second  attack  to  greater  advan- 
tage. Circumstances,  however,  prevented  the  ne- 
cessity of  separating  any  part  of  Gates's  force,  and 
brought  on  the  second  engagement  before  it  would 
have  been  possible  for  Sir  Henry  Clinton  to  have 
moved  to  Burgoyne's  assistance,  if  ever  such  had  been 
his  intention.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  original 
design  of  Sir  Henry,  or  the  nature  of  his  instructions 
from  the  commander  in  chief,  it  seems  to  be  very  cer- 
tain that  Burgoyne  was  kept  in  the  dark  respecting 
them.  It  is  asserted  indeed  that  Sir  William  Howe, 
himself,  knew  for  the  first  time,  after  his  arrival  in 
the  Chesapeake,  that  it  was  expected  of  him  to  af- 
ford any  cooperation  to  the  army  from  Canada ;  and 
the  truth  is,  perhaps,  that  Lord  George  Germaine, 
the  English  minister  for  American  affairs,  was  too 
ignorant  of  the  geography  and  topography  of  the 
country  to  know  what  orders  to  give.  He  must  eith- 
er have  supposed  it  practicable  for  Sir  William  in  the 
Chesapeake  to  have  watched  the  progress  of  Bur- 
goyne on  the  Hudson,  or  he  must  have  believed  that 
the  north  and  south  would  both  fall  before  these  gene- 
pals  without  a  struggle. 
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A  few  clays  after  the  battle  of  the  19th  September 
on  Behmus's  Heights,  an  unfortunate  altercation 
took  place  between  Generals  Gates  and  Arnold, 
which  resulted  in  Arnold's  being  deprived  of  his 
command  in  that  army.  The  ostensible  cause  of  their 
quarrel  was  a  "  general  order"  issued  on  the  22i\ 
September,  in  the  following  words  :  "Colonel  Mor- 
gan's corps  not  being  attached  to  any  brigade  or  di- 
vision of  the  army,  he  is  to  make  returns  and  reports 
to  head  quarters  only  ;  from  which  alone  he  is  to  re- 
ceive orders."  Arnold  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
considering  the  whole  elite  of  the  army  as  belonging 
to  his  division,  and  particularly  fond  of  commanding 
Morgan's  corps,  regarded  this  order  as  a  direct  in- 
sult, and  resented  it  with  great  warmth.  A  corres- 
pondence ensued,  in  which  Arnold  demanded  permis- 
sion for  himself  and  his  two  aids  to  pass  to  Phila- 
delphia— the^asswas  immediately  given,  and  thus 
Arnold's  impetuous  temper  effected  at  once,  what 
General  Gates  might  have  found  it  extremely  embar- 
rassing to  have  effected  at  all — his  exclusion  from 
command.  He  saw  the  advantages  which  General 
Gates  had  gained  over  him  too  late.  So  near  the  time 
of  an  expected  battle  with  the  enemy,  to  leave  the  ar- 
my would  be  to  endanger  the  reputation  which  he 
had  earned  for  intrepid  valour ;  to  make  atonement 
by  confessing  his  errour  would  be  too  humiliating : 
and  in  this  unpleasant  and  awkward  situation  he 
continued  with  the  army  until  after  the  battle  of 
Saratoga.  The  command  of  the  right  wing  of  the 
army  was  given  to  Major  General  Lincoln  on  the 
25th. 

The  battle  of  the  19th,  though  it  resulted  in  noth- 
ing decisive  on  either  side,  brought  with  it  important 
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advantages  to  the  American  array.  It  gave  new  vi- 
gour to  militia  preparation  ;  the  Indians  in  the  service 
of  the  enemy,  alarmed  at  the  new  adversaries  they 
had  met  with  in  Morgan's  corps,  were  continually 
deserting ;  and  a  large  body  of  Oneida  warriors  offer- 
ed themselves  to  General  Gates — so  that  by  the  4th  of 
October,  his  whole  force  was  near  11000  men, 
out  of  which  something  more  than  7000  were  fit  for 
duty.  Burgoyne's  effective  force  was  between  5  and 
6000.  The  following  letter  from  General  Gates  to 
the  commander  in  chief,  in  reply  to  his  request  to 
have  Colonel  Morgan's  corps  returned  to  him,  if  it 
eonld  be  spared,  besides  its  being  interesting  in  oth- 
er respects,  will  explain  the  situation  of  the  two  ar- 
mies at  this  period.  It  is  dated  "  Camp,  Behrous's 
Heights,  October  5  th,  1777" — "  Since  the  action  of 
the  19 tli  ultimo,  the  enemy  have  kept  the  ground  they 
occupied  the  morning  of  that  day,  and  fortified  their 
camp  ;  the  advanced  sentries  of  my  pickets  are  post- 
ed within  shot  of  and  opposite  to  the  enemy's  ;  neith- 
er side  having  given  ground  an  inch.  In  this  situa- 
tion, your  Excellency  would  not  wish  me  to  part 
with  the  corps,  the  army  of  General  Burgoyne  are 
most  afraid  of.  From  the  last  intelligence  he  has 
not  more  than  three  week's  provision  in  store ;  it 
will  take  him  at  least  eight  days  to  get  back  to  Ticon- 
deroga ;  so  that  in  a  fortnight  at  farthest,  he  must 
decide,  whether  he  will  really  risk  at  infinite  disad- 
vantage to  force  my  camp  or  retreat  to  his  den :  in 
either  case  I  must  have  the  fairest  prospect  to  be  able 
to  reinforce  your  Excellency  in  a  more  considerable 
manner  than  by  a  single  regiment.  I  am  sorry  to  report 
to  your  Excellency  the  distress  1  have  suffered  for  want 
of  a  proper  supply  of  musket  cartridges  from  Spring- 
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field,  or  the  materials  to  make  them.  The  inclosed  from 
the  commissary  of  ordnauce  stores  at  Albany,  will 
convince  your  Excellency  of  the  truth  of  this  asser- 
tion. My  anxiety  also  on  account  of  provisions, 
has  been  inexpressible  ;  a  greater  errour  has  not  been 
committed  this  war,  than  the  changing  the  Commis- 
ariat  in  the  middle  of  the  campaign.  You,  Sir, 
must  have  your  grievances  ;  I  therefore  will  not  awaken 
them  by  enlarging  upon  mine."  The  change  in  the 
Commissariat  here  alluded  to,  produced  the  resigna- 
tion of  Colonel  Trumbull,  the  Commissary  General, 
about  the  middle  of  August.  He  complained  of  the 
new7  regulations  as  resulting  from  the  intrigues  of  the 
"  Yorkers  and  southern  bashaws'7,  and  insinuates  in 
strong  terms  that  the  President,  Mr.  Hancock,  was 
under  the  influence  of  this  dissatisfied  junto.  It  is 
plain  from  the  following  resolutions,  that  Congress 
had  made  some  important  changes  in  this  department, 
before  they  had  properly  digested  their  own  plan. 

"  Resolved,  that  Mr.  Trumbull,  with  the  officers 
under  him,  be  desired  to  continue  in  the  business  of 
supplying  the  army,  under  the  former  establishment, 
until  the  Commissaries  General  of  purchases  and  is* 
sues  shall  signify  their  readiness  to  proceed  therein 
under  the  new  regulations." 

"Resolved,  that  the  President  inform  General 
Washington,  that  Congress  never  intended,  by  any 
commission  hitherto  granted  by  them,  or  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  any  department  whatever,  to  supersede 
or  circumscribe  the  power  of  General  Washington, 
as  the  commander  in  chief  of  all  the  continental  land 
forces  within  the  United  States." 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  7th  October,  the  alarm 
drum  was  beat  by  the  advanced  guard  of  the  centre, 
VOL.   II.  ti 
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and  in  a  few  moments  the  troops  were  under  arms 
at  their  appointed  posts  through  the  line.  Colonel 
Wilkinson  being  sent  to  inquire  the  cause  of  the 
alarm,  and  to  reconnoitre,  reported  that  a  foraging 
party  of  the  enemy,  consisting  of  several  columns, 
had  advanced  to  within  half  a  mile  of  our  line  of  en- 
campment, and  seemed  to  offer  battle.  Upon  this 
information,  Colonel  Morgan's  corps  were  immedi- 
ately despatched  to  begin  the  attack.  The  mode  was 
left  entirely  to  the  discretion  of  Morgan,  who  pro- 
posed to  make  a  circuitous  march  under  cover  of  the 
wood,  until  he  gained  the  height  on  the  enemy's  right, 
and  there  wait  until  a  fire  should  be  opened  upon  the 
left.  This  plan  was  adopted  by  the  General,  and 
General  Poor's  brigade  of  New  Hampshire  and  New- 
York  troops,  were  ordered  to  commence  on  the  flank 
and  front  of  the  British  grenadiers.  As  soon  as  the 
firing  was  heard  from  this  quarter,  Morgan  began 
his  attack  upon  the  right  of  the  enemy,  and  pressed 
in  so  closely  upon  them,  that  they  were  soon  compell- 
ed to  retire  in  confusion.  They  were  led  on  by  the 
Earl  of  Balcarras,  an  officer  of  great  bravery,  who 
soon  rallied  them,  and  drew  them  up  again,  within  a 
short  distance  of  their  first  position.  By  this  time, 
however,  the  whole  British  line  were  attacked  in 
front  and  flanks,  with  so  much  vigour,  that  they  re- 
treated in  great  disorder  to  their  camp. 

This  battle  lasted  not  quite  an  hour,  but  the  contest 
whilst  it  did  last  was  obstinate  and  bloody.  The  Bri- 
tish grenadiers  under  Major  Ackland,  fought  with  a 
desperation  that  seemed  determined  to  yield  only  with 
life,  and  if  the  resistance  of  the  rest  of  Burgoyne's 
troops  had  equalled  that  of  this  gallant  corps,  our 
victory,  if  gained  at  all,  must  have  been  most  dearly 
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purchased.  They  were  opposed  by  Colonel  Cilley's 
New  Hampshire  regiment,  of  whom  it  is  the  highest 
praise  to  say,  that  they  contended  with,  and  prevailed 
against,  a  body  of  men,  every  individual  of  whom 
fought  with  the  arm  of  a  hero.  Major  Ackland,  who 
commanded  this  corps  was  shot  through  both  legs. 
The  British  lost  in  this  action  upwards  of  400  kill- 
ed, wounded,  and  prisoners,  among  whom  were  seve- 
ral of  their  most  distinguished  officers.  Brigadier 
General  Frazer,  and  Lieutenant  Colonel  Breyman, 
who  commanded  the  Germans,  were  both  mortally 
wounded.  Major  Ackland,  Sir  Francis  Clark,  first  Aid 
de  Camp,  Major  Williams,  who  commanded  the  Ar- 
tillery, and  the  Deputy  Quarter  Master  General,  Cap- 
tain Money,  were  amoug  the  prisoners.  Lieutenant 
Colonels  Brooks,  of  General  Learned's  brigade,  who 
commanded  Jackson's  regiment  on  this  day,  led  his 
men  into  actiou  with  great  spirit  against  the  German 
grenadiers,  who  were  posted  behind  a  rail  breast 
work — the  stockades  were  carried  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet,  and  the  Germans  forced  to  retreat.  They 
were  followed  to  their  encampment,  and  again  forced 
to  fly,  leaving  their  whole  equipage  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  Americans.  The  Brunswickers  showed 
great  cowardice  In  the  action,  having  fled  before  a  man 
of  them  was  killed  or  wounded. — Besides  their  killed, 
wounded  and  captured,  the  British  lost  eight  brass 
field  pieces,  a  number  of  carts  and  tents,  and  a  consi- 
derable quantity  of  baggage.  Burgoyue  himself  nar- 
rowly escaped  death,  one  shot  having  passed  through 
las  hat,  and  auother  through  his  waistcoat.  He  was 
on  the  field  during  the  whole  of  the  action,  directing 
every  movement ;  but  neither  gallantry  nor  skill  could 
effect  any  thing  against  such  a  superiority  of  force. 
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General  Gates  remained  in  camp  during  the  whole 
action,  that  he  might  be  the  better  enabled  to  order 
and  regulate  the  various  movements,  as  circumstances 
should  require. 

The  loss  of  the  Americans  did  not  exceed  eighty 
men,  killed  and  wounded.  General  Arnold  was  among 
the  latter;  who,  though  he  had  not  been  reinstated  in 
his  command  since  the  dispute  with  General  Gates, 
before  mentioned,  rode  about  the  field  giving  orders 
in  every  direction,  sometimes  in  direct  contradiction 
to  those  of  the  commander,  at  others  leading  a  pla- 
toon in  person,  and  exposing  himself  to  the  hottest 
fire  of  the  enemy.  There  seems  to  be  little  doubt, 
from  the  conduct  of  Arnold  during  the  action,  that  he 
was  in  a  state  of  intoxication.  The  mortifying  situ- 
ation in  which  he  found  himself  at  its  commencement, 
witliout  command  or  authority,  sufficiently  accounts 
for  any  extravagance  in  a  spirit  like  his.  At  one  time 
be  dashed  through  two  opposing  lines,  exposing  him- 
self to  the  fire  of  both  sides,  but  miraculously  escaped 
unhurt :  at  another  time,  placing  himself  at  the  head 
of  a  small  platoon  of  Morgan's  riflemen,  he  led  them 
around  into  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  at  the  moment  they 
turned  to  retreat,  under  the  hottest  fire  of  the  Ameri- 
cans. Iu  this  situation,  his  horse  was  killed  under  him, 
and  his  leg  was  broken.  It  would  be  doing  injustice  to 
General  Arnold,  traitor  as  he  afterwards  proved,  to 
deny  that  he  deserved  some  credit  on  this  day;  but 
though  he  was  brave  almost  beyond  parallel,  he  was 
rash,  impetuous  and  headstrong,  and  when  it  is  con- 
sidered, that  these  faults  of  his  natural  temper  were 
aggravated  aud  heightened  by  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  his  situation,  it  will  not  perhaps  be  wrong 
to  say,  that  he  could  not  have  rendered  any  very  es~ 
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sential  services  to  the  American  army,  in  this  im- 
portant contest. 

On  the  night  of  the  battle,  General  Burgoyne  deem- 
ed it  prudent  to  change  his  position  ;  for  the  Ameri- 
cans had  followed  them  to  within  half  a  mile  of  their 
encampment,  and  continued  to  cannonade  them  with- 
out ceasing.  He  determined  therefore  to  abandon  his 
camp  and  move  to  the  high  grounds,  which  he  effect- 
ed in  good  order  and  without  loss.  On  the  morning 
of  the  8th  the  American  army  moved  forward  and  took 
possession  of  his  abandoned  camp,  from  which  they 
kept  up  a  random  fire  of  artillery  and  small  arms  dur- 
ing the  whole  day.  Burgoyne' s  troops  were  all  day 
under  arms  in  expectation  of  another  attack,  and  in- 
dicating by  their  movements  that  they  intended  a  still 
further  retreat.  In  the  occasional  skirmishes  of  the 
day,  General  Lincoln  was  shot  in  the  leg  by  some  of 
the  enemy's  marksmen. — General  Frazer,  who  had 
been  mortally  wounded  in  the  action  of  the  day  be- 
fore, had  made  it  his  dying  request  of  General  Bur- 
goyne, that  he  should  "  be  buried  at  6  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  on  the  top  of  a  mountain,  in  a  redoubt  which 
had  been  built  there."  At  6  o'clock,  therefore,  the 
corpse  was  carried  to  the  mountain,  attended  by  all 
the  Generals.  The  Baroness  Reidesel,  who  was  a 
witness  to  this  mournful  scene,  thus  describes  it  in  her 
narrative,  as  it  has  been  translated  by  General  Wil- 
kinson, who  was  himself  also  on  the  ground:  "the 
Chaplain,  Mr.  Brudenel,  performed  the  funeral  ser- 
vice, rendered  unusually  solemn  and  awful,  from  its 
being  accompanied  by  constant  peals  from  the  ene- 
my's artillery.  Many  cannon  balls  flew  close  by  me, 
but  I  had  my  eyes  directed  towards  the  mountain, 
where  my  husband  was  standing  amidst  the  fire  of  the 
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enemy,  and  of  course  I  could  not  think  of  my  own 
danger."  The  Baroness  adds,  that  "  General  Gates 
afterwards  said,  that  if  he  had  known  it  had  been  a 
funeral,  he  would  not  have  permitted  it  to  be  fired 
on."  This  is  undoubtedly  true ;  for  in  General  Gates' 
character  were  embraced  all  the  attributes  of  a  soldier, 
in  the  most  liberal  sense  of  the  terra.  If  General 
Burgoyne  had  communicated  his  desire  to  do  honour 
to  the  deceased  by  a  military  burial,  the  party  engag- 
ed in  the  service  would  have  been  freed  from  all  risk 
by  the  cessation  of  the  cannonade — It  was  probably 
this  circumstance  which  prevented  General  Burgoyue 
from  retreating  so  soon  as  he  would  otherwise  have 
done;  as  the  moment  the  ceremonies  of  interment 
were  completed,  the  whole  army  moved  off  on  the  road 
to  Battenkill,  leaving  behind  all  their  sick  and  wound- 
ed, to  the  number  of  300. 

A  singular  oversight  in  the  American  officers  had 
left  their  men  without  provisions  during  the  whole  of 
the  8th,  and  prevented  the  possibility  of  an  immediate 
pursuit.  On  the  4th,  three  days  provisions  had  been 
issued  to  the  men,  and  ordered  to  be  cooked;  and  the 
action  of  the  Yfh  and  the  succeeding  events  had  taken 
aAvay  both  from  officers  and  men  all  remembrance  of 
the  fact,  nor  until  exhausted  by  fatigue  and  hunger  on 
the  evening  of  the  8th,  did  they  recollect  that  their 
three  days  allowance  was  consumed.  The  9th,  there- 
fore, was  employed  in  preparing  provisions,  and  am- 
munition, and  equipping  for  the  pursuit.  In  the  course 
of  the  day  a  flag  arrived  from  the  retreating  army, 
bearing  the  following  letter  from  General  Burgoyne 
to  the  American  commander,  which  was  probably 
written  before  he  took  up  his  encampment,  but  delay- 
ed to  be  sent  for  obvious  reasons,  until  he  was  on  the 
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march.  "  Sir — The  state  of  my  hospital  makes  it 
more  advisable  to  leave  the  wounded  and  sick  officers 
whom  you  will  find  in  my  late  camp,  than  to  transport 
them  with  the  army.  I  recommend  them  to  the  pro- 
tection which  I  feel  I  should  show  to  an  enemy  in  the 
same  case."  This  was  addressed  to  "M.  Genl. 
Gates,"  though  in  his  official  despatches  to  England, 
General  Burgoyne  had  always  affected  to  call  our 
Generals  by  the  simple  title  of  blister.  This  letter, 
though  it  showed  General  Burgoyne  not  inattentive 
to  his  duty,  was  scarcely  necessary  to  ensure  to  the 
wounded  prisoners  the  most  humane  attention  from 
General  Gates.  About  10  o'clock  at  night  of  the  same 
day,  another  flag  approached  the  advance  guard  on 
the  river  under  Major  Dearborn.  It  was  home  by 
the  lady  of  Major  Ackland,  who  had  anxiously  soli- 
cited to  be  placed  under  the  protection  of  General 
Gates,  for  the  purpose  of  attending  to  her  wounded 
husband.  She  was  also  the  bearer  of  a  letter  from 
General  Burgoyne,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy, 
from  thpfqe  simile,  preserved  by  General  Wilkinson 
in  his  interesting  memoirs. — "  Lady  Harriot  Ackland, 
a  lady  of  the  first  distinction  by  family  rank,  and  by 
personal  virtues,  is  under  such  concern  on  account  of 
Major  Ackland  her  husband,  wounded  and  a  prison- 
er in  your  hands,  that  I  caunot  refuse  her  request  to 
commit  her  to  your  protection. — Whatever  general  im- 
propriety there  may  be  in  persons  acting  in  your  situa- 
tion and  mine  to  solicit  favours,  I  cannot  see  the  un- 
common perseverance  in  every  female  grace,  and  ex- 
altation of  character  of  this  Lady,  and  her  very  hard 
fortune,  without  testifying  that  your  attentions  to  her 
will  lay  me  under  obligation."  Some  of  the  English 
historians,  and  General  Burgoyne  himself,  haverepre- 
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sented  the  reception  and  treatment  of  this  lady  by  the 
guard,  as  disgraceful  to  the  character  of  soldiers,  and 
her  detention  a  whole  night  from  her  husband  as  an 
unnecessary  cruelty,  of  which  none  but  Americans 
could  be  guilty.  We  refer  to  the  memoirs  just  spo- 
ken of,  to  wipe  off  this  slanderous  imputation,  and 
place  the  incident  in  its  proper  light.  Major  Dear- 
born, who  commanded  the  guard,  himself  furnished 
the  account,  and  his  veracity  is  beyond  dispute.  It  was 
by  orders  from  head  quarters,  that  Major  Dearborn 
detained  the  flag  until  the  morning,  and  these  orders 
were  given  because  the  night  was  exceedingly  dark, 
and  the  quality  of  the  bearer  unknown.  "  His  guard 
occupied  a  cabiu,  in  which  there  was  a  back  apartment 
appropriated  to  his  own  accommodation  ;  the  party  on 
board  the  boat  attracted  the  attention  of  the  centinel, 
and  he  had  not  hailed  ten  minutes,  before  she  struck 
the  shore;  the  lady  was  immediately  conveyed  into 
the  apartment  of  the  Major,  which  had  been  cleared 
for  her  reception  ;  her  attendants  followed  with  her 
bedding  and  necessaries,  a  fire  was  made,  and  her 
mind  was  relieved  from  the  horrours  which  oppressed 
it,  by  the  assurauce  of  her  husband's  safety  ;  she  took 
tea,  and  was  accommodated  as  comfortably  as  circum- 
stances would  permit;  and  the  next  morning  when  I 
visited  the  guard  before  sunrise,  her  boat  had  put  off, 
and  was  floating  down  the  stream  to  our  camp,  where 
Generat  Gates,  whose  gallantry  will  not  be  denied, 
stood  ready  to  receive  her  with  all  the  tenderness  and 
respect  to  which  her  rank  and  condition  gave  her  a 
claim  ;  indeed,  the  feminine  figure,  the  benign  aspect, 
and  polished  manners  of  this  charming  woman,  were 
alone  sufficient  to  attract  the  sympathy  of  the  most 
obdurate.     But  if  another  motive  could  have  been 
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wanting  to  inspire  respect,  it  was  furnished  by  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  Lady  Harriot,  then  in  that 
most  delicate  situation,  which  cannot  fail  to  interest 
the  solicitudes  of  every  being  possessing  the  form  and 
feelings  of  a  man:  it  was  therefore  the  foulest  injustice 
to  brand  an  American  officer  with  a  failure  of  courtesy 
where  it  was  so  highly  merited.  Major  Ackland  had 
set  out  for  Albany,  where  he  was  joined  by  his  lady." 
Previous  to  the  action  of  the  7th,  General  Gates, 
anticipating  the  retreat  of  the  enemy,  had  ordered  Bri- 
gadier General  Fellows,  with  1300  men,  to  cross  the 
river,  and  take  post  on  the  heights  opposite  the  Sara- 
toga ford,  supposing  that  he  might  be  able  to  reinforce 
him  before  Burgoyne  could  reach  the  place.  But  the 
retreat  of  the  British  army  being  earlier  than  he  ex- 
pected, and  the  circumstances  before  related  prevent- 
ing him  from  pursuing  immediately  with  the  main 
army,  or  sending  off  any  considerable  detachment. 
General  Fellows  was  placed  in  a  critical  situation, 
and  nothing  saved  his  detachment  from  destruction  or 
capture,  but  the  very  slow  movements  of  Burgoyne, 
occasioned  by  a  heavy  rain  during  the  night  of  the 
8th,  and  the  badness  of  the  roads,  which  compelled 
him  to  halt  at  Davocote,  so  that  he  did  not  reach  Sa- 
ratoga until  the  morning  of  the  9th.  By  this  time  Ge- 
neral Fellows  had  received  orders  to  recross  the  ri- 
ver and  endeavour  to  oppose  their  passage,  which  he 
did  just  as  the  front  of  the  British  army  entered  Sara- 
toga, and  in  time  to  post  himself  advantageously  on 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  river.  On  the  evening  be- 
fore, his  camp  was  so  entirely  unguarded,  that  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  Southerland,  who  had  been  sent  for- 
ward by  Burgoyne  to  reconnoitre,  marched  around  it 
without  meeting  with  a  centinel,  and  was  so  strongly 
vol.  II.  18 
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impressed  with  the  conviction  that  he  could  surprise 
him,  that  he  solicited  permission  to  attack  him  with 
his  single  regiment ;  and  it  was  perhaps  fortunate  for 
General  Fellows  that  Burgoyne  refused. 

In  the  mean  time  several  other  bodies  of  militia  were 
posted,  to  intercept  the  retreat  of  Burgoyne,  in  vari- 
ous directions,  and  one  detachment  was  ordered  to 
march  immediately  to  Fort  Edward,  and  take  posses- 
sion before  any  part  of  Burgoyne's  troops  could  reach 
it.  A  rain  on  the  10th  prevented  General  Gates 
from  marching  until  the  afternoon.  When  the  front 
of  the  army  reached  Saratoga,  about  h  o'clock,  the 
British  were  encamped  on  the  heights  beyond  the 
Fishkill :  their  boats  lay  at  the  mouth  of  the  creek, 
and  a  fatigue  party  were  at  work  in  removing  the  bag- 
gage from  the  creek  to  the  heights.  General  Fellows 
with  his  corps  were  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river, 
with  a  couple  of  small  field  pieces  on  the  plain, 
playing  upon  the  enemy's  fatigue  party.  General 
Gates  on  his  arrival,  posted  the  army  in  several 
lines  on  the  heights,  about  a  mile  in  the  rear  of  the 
Fishkill,  with  Colonel  Morgan's  corps  in  front.  Un- 
der the  idea  that  the  enemy  would  retreat  in  the 
night,  General  Gates  gave  orders  that  the  army 
should  advance  at  reveillee  in  the  morning  of  the  11th. 
A  small  detachment  had  been  sent  off  by  Burgoyne 
to  possess  themselves  of  Fort  Edward,  but  finding 
it  occupied  by  the  Americans  had  returned  to  camp  : 
the  movement  of  this  detachment  had  given  rise  to 
the  information  which  d  ceived  General  Gates,  that  the 
whole  British  army  had  moved  oif,  leaving  a  small 
guard  only  in  the  camp  to  take  care  of  the  baggage 
and  stores.  Upon  this  intelligence  it  was  determin- 
ed to  attack  the  camp  early  in  the  morning;  and 
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Brigadier  Generals  Nixon  and  Glover  were  ordered 
to  cross  the  creek  with  their  brigades  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

Colonel  Morgan  advancing  with  his  corps  at  day- 
light agreeably  to  orders,  fell  in  with  the  enemy's 
picket  by  whom  he  was  fired  upon,  and  lost  a  lieuten- 
ant and  several  privates.  This  induced  him  to  sup- 
pose that  the  enemy  had  not  moved  as  was  supposed, 
in  which  case  his  situation  would  be  extremely  criti- 
cal, as  the  fog  was  so  thick  that  nothing  could  be  seen 
at  the  distance  of  twenty  yards  ;  a  winding  creek  was 
in  his  rear,  and  he  was  unacquainted  with  the 
grounds.  In  this  dilemma  he  was  met  by  the  Depu- 
ty Adjutant  General,  Colonel  Wilkinson,  who  had 
been  sent  out  by  the  General  for  the  purpose  of  recon- 
noitering.  Wilkinson  returned  immediately  to  com- 
municate this  intelligence  to  the  General,  and  Patter- 
son's and  Learned's  brigades,  both  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  latter,  were  sent  to  the  support  of 
Morgan.  In  the  mean  time  the  whole  army  had 
advanced  as  far  as  the  ridge  between  the  church  and 
General  Schuyler's  house  where  they  halted.  Gene- 
rals Nixon  and  Glover  were  in  advance,  marching 
according  to  orders,  to  the  attack  of  the  camp.  Nix- 
on had  already  crossed  the  creek,  and  Glover  was 
preparing  to  follow  him,  when  a  deserter  from  the 
enemy  was  observed  fording  the  creek,  from 
whom  information  was  received  that  Burgoyne 
with  his  whole  army  was  still  in  his  camp.  This 
was  confirmed  by  the  capture  of  a  reconnoiter- 
ing  party  of  a  subaltern  and  35  men,  by  the  advance 
guard  of  50  under  Captain  Goodale  of  Putnam's  re- 
giment, who  discovered  them  through  the  fog  just  as 
he  reached  the  bank  of  the  creek,  and  making  a  reso- 
lute charge  upon  them  took  them  without  firing  a  gun. 
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The  General  was  at  this  time  a  mile  in  the  rear,  and 
before  this  intelligence  could  be  communicated  to  him, 
and  orders  received  for  the  two  brigades  to  desist 
and  recross  the  river,  the  fog  cleared  up,  and  exposed 
to  view  the  whole  British  army  under  arms.  A  hea- 
vy fire  of  artillery  and  small  arms  was  immediate- 
ly opened  upon  Nixon's  brigade,  which  was  in  ad- 
vance, and  they  retreated  in  considerable  disorder 
across  the  creek,  with  a  trilling  loss,  and  resumed 
their  position. 

General  Learned  had  in  the  mean  time  reached 
Morgan's  corps  with  his  two  brigades,  and  was  ad- 
vancing rapidly  to  the  attack,  in  obedience  to  a  stand- 
ing order  which  had  been  issued  the  day  before, 
«  That  in  case  of  an  attack  against  any  point,  wheth- 
er front,  flank  or  rear,  the  troops  are  to  fall  on  the  en- 
emy at  all  quarters."  He  had  arrived  within  200 
yards  of  Burgoyne's  strongest  post,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  more  would  have  been  engaged  under  great 
disadvantages,  when  Colonel  Wilkinson  reached 
him  with  intelligence  that  our  right  had  given  way, 
and  that  it  would  be  prudent  for  him  to  retreat.  Be- 
ing without  authority  from  the  General  to  order  it, 
the  brave  old  General  hesitated  to  obey,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  standing  order,  until  Lieutenant  Colonels 
Brooks  and  Tupper  and  some  other  officers  coming 
np,  a  sort  of  council  was  held,  and  the  proposition 
to  retreat  was  approved.  The  moment  they  turned 
their  backs,  the  enemy  who  had  been  calmly  expect 
ing  their  advance,  opened  afire  upon  them  which  was 
continued  until  they  were  masked  by  the  wood. 
They  retreated  about  half  a  mile,  with  Morgan  on 
their  left,  and  encamped  in  a  strong  position,  which 
they  held  until  the  surrender  of  the  British  army. 
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Large  quautities  of  baggage,  provision,  ammuni- 
tion, and  other  articles  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
the  Americans,  since  the  action  of  the  7th,  which  had 
excited,  and  particularly  in  the  militia,  such  eager- 
ness for  plunder,  that  the  General  was  constrained  on 
the  12th  to  issue  the  following  general  order.  «  The 
General  sees  so  many  scandalous  and  mean  transac- 
tions committed  by  persons  who  seek  more  after  plun- 
der than  the  honour  of  doing  their  duty  in  a  becoming 
and  soldier-like  manner,  that  he  is  obliged  to  declare 
his  unalterable  resolution,  to  have  the  first  person  who 
shall  hereafter  be  detected  pillaging  the  baggage  and 
stores  taken  from  the  enemy,  tried  and  punished  with 
the  utmost  severity  of  the  military  law.  Officers  who 
know  their  duty  and  have  virtue  to  practise  it,  will 
not  be  seeking  plunder,  when  they  ought  to  be  doing 
their  best  service  in  the  field ;  it  is  on]y  the  worthless 
and  the  pilfering  that  are  so  truly  infamous.  For  the 
future  all  plunder  taken  from  the  enemy  is  to  be  de- 
livered to  Lieutenant  Colonel  Hay,  Deputy  Quarter 
Master  General,  who  is  to  give  a  receipt  for  the  same, 
and  after  three  days  publick  notice  in  general  orders, 
it  shall  be  sold  by  auction  in  the  most  central  place 
in  the  rear  of  the  army ;  and  the  money  for  which  the 
plunder  is  sold,  shall  be  properly  and  fairly  divided,  to 
such  persons  as,  in  the  impartial  judgment  of  the 
General,  have  a  right  to  receive  a  share  :  when  there 
is  a  sum  sufficient  to  divide  among  the  non-commis- 
sioned officers  and  soldiers  of  the  whole  army,  they 
may  be  assured  of  such  having  their  just  quota." 

The  following  letter  from  Major  General  Gates  to 
the  British  commander  on  the  12th,  furnishes  an  in- 
teresting example  of  that  combination  of  courtesy 
and  candour,  which  marked  the  character  of  this  Ame- 
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rican  chief.  While  he  pays  due  respect  to  the  ex- 
actions of  polite  society,  he  does  not  hesitate  to  tell 
the  most  disagreeable  truths  to  his  correspondent. 
— "  Sir,  I  had  the  honour  to  receive  your  Excellen- 
cy's letter  by  Lady  Ackland.  The  respect  due  to 
her  Ladyship's  rank,  the  tenderness  due  to  her  per- 
son and  sex,  were  alone  sufficient  recommendations, 
to  entitle  her  to  my  protection ;  and  considering  my 
preceding  conduct,  with  respect  to  those  of  your  ar- 
my, whom  the  fortune  of  war  has  placed  in  my  hands, 
I  am  surprised  your  Excellency  should  think,  that 
I  could  consider  the  greatest  attention  to  Lady  Ack- 
land in  the  light  of  an  obligation. 

"  The  cruelties  which  mark  the  retreat  of  your  ar- 
my, in  burning  the  gentlemen's  and  farmers's  house« 
as  it  passed  along,  is  almost,  among  civilized  na- 
tions, without  precedent;  they  should  not  endea- 
vour to  ruin  those  whom  they  could  not  conquer ; 
their  conduct  betrays  more  of  the  vindictive  malice  of 
a  monk  than  the  generosity  of  a  soldier. 

"Your  friend  Sir  Francis  Clark,  by  the  informa- 
tion of  Dr.  Potts,  the  Director-General  of  my  hospi- 
tal, languishes  under  a  very  dangerous  wound;  eve- 
ry sort  of  tenderness  and  attention  is  paid  to  him,  as 
well  as  to  all  the  wounded,  who  have  fallen  into  my 
hands,  and  the  hospital  which  you  were  necessitated 
to  leave  to  my  mercy. 

"  At  the  solicitation  of  Major  Williams,  I  am 
prevailed  upon  to  offer  him  and  Major  Milborn  in 
exchange  for  Colonel  Ethan  Allen.  Your  objec- 
tion to  my  last  proposals  for  the  exchange  of  Colo- 
nel Ethan  Allen,  I  must  consider  as  trifling,  as  I 
cannot  but  suppose  that  the  Generals  of  the  royal  ar- 
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mies  act  in  equal  concert  with  those  of  the  armies  of 
the  United  States. 

"  The  bearer  delivers  a  number  of  letters  from 
the  officers  of  your  army,  taken  prisoners  in  the  ac- 
tion of  the  7th  instant." 

To  this  letter  General  Burgoyne  replied  by  a  short 
note,  saying  that  an  excuse  should  be  sent  as  soon  as 
possible ;  and  on  the  following  day,  a  message  was 
received,  desiring  to  know  at  what  time  Greneral 
Gates  would  receive  a  field  officer  whom  General 
Burgoyne  was  desirous  of  sending.  Major  General 
Gates  somewhat  inconsiderately  agreed  to  receive  the 
field  officer  at  his  head  quarters,  at  10  o'clock  on 
the  14th  ;  but  reflecting  on  the  impropriety  of  admit- 
ting his  adversary  to  so  close  an  inspection  of  his  ar- 
my, he  sent  Colonel  Wilkinson  to  meet  him  at  the 
advanced  post,  and  receive  his  message.  Major 
Kingston,  however,  the  messenger  of  Burgoyne,  refus- 
ed to  make  known  the  purport  of  his  message,  and 
insisted  on  the  promise  of  General  Gates  to  receive 
him  at  head  quarters  :  he  was  therefore  blindfolded 
and  conducted  thither.  General  Gates  recognized  an 
old  acquaintance  in  Major  Kingston,  and  received 
him  with  cordiality.  He  had  committed  his  message 
to  writing,  and  read  it  to  General  Gates  as  follows  : 

"  The  General  from  a  great  deal  of  business  did 
not  yesterday  answer  your  letter  about  the  officers,  but 
intended  it. — 

« In  regard  to  the  reproaches  made  upon  this  army 
of  burning  the  country,  they  are  unjust ;  General 
Schuyler's  house  and  adjacent  buildings  remained 
protected  till  General  Gates's  troops  approached  the 
ford ;  General  Burgoyne  avows  the  order  for  setting 
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fire  at  that  time  to  every  thing  that  covered  the  move- 
ment.— 

"  The  barracks  particularly,  took  fire  by  mere 
accident,  and  measures  were  taken,  though  ineffec- 
tual, to  save  them.  If  there  has  been  any  vindictive 
spirit  in  burning  other  buildings  on  the  march,  it  has 
probably  been  employed  by  some  secret  well  wish- 
ers to  the  American  cause,  as  General  Burgoyne 
has  been  informed,  some  of  the  buildings  belonged 
to  supposed  friends  of  the  King.  The  General 
does  not  think  that  General  Gates  has  a  right,  from 
any  thing  that  has  appeared  in  his  conduct  or  reason- 
ing, to  make  use  of  the  term  trifling  ;  and  he  still 
persists,  that  he  cannot  interfere  with  the  prisoners 
in  General  Howe's  army,  and  more  especially  in  a 
case  that  has  been  under  negotiation  between  Gene- 
ral Howe  aud  General  Washington.*' — So  much  in 
reply  to  General  Gates's  letter  of  the  12th,  Major 
Kingston  thus  continued : 

(i  I  am  directed  to  represent  to  you  from  General 
Burgoyne,  that  after  having  fought  you  twice,  he  has 
waited  some  days  in  his  present  position  determined 
to  try  a  third  conflict  against  any  force  you  could 
bring  to  attack  him. — 

"  He  is  apprised  of  the  superiority  of  your  num- 
bers, and  the  disposition  of  your  troops  to  impede 
his  supplies,  and  render  his  retreat  a  scene  of  car- 
nage on  both  sides.  In  this  situation  he  is  impelled 
by  humanity,  and  thinks  himself  justified  by  estab- 
lished precedents,  of  state  and  war,  to  spare  the  lives 
of  brave  men  upon  honourable  terms ;  should  Major 
General  Gates  be  inclined  to  treat  upon  that  idea,  Ge- 
neral Burgoyne  would  propose  a  cessation  of  arms, 
during  the  time  necessary,  to  commuuicate  theprelimi- 
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nary  terms,  by  which  in  any  extremity  he  and  the 
army  mean  to  abide." 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  and  shows  the  judicious 
foresight  of  General  Gates,  that  he  had  already 
prepared  a  schedule  of  the  terms  upon  which  he  was 
willing  to  treat  with  General  Burgoyne.  It  shows 
that  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the 
British  army,  their  distress  for  the  want  of  supplies, 
the  impossibility  of  their  being  able  to  escape  the 
toils  with  which  he  had  surrounded  them,  and  the 
necessity  which  would  urge  Burgoyne  to  propose 
terms  of  surrender.  The  following  were  General 
Gates's  propositions. 

"  1st.  General  Burgoyne's  army  being  exceedingly 
reduced  by  repeated  defeats,  by  desertion,  sickness, 
&c.  their  provisions  exhausted,  their  military  stores, 
tents  and  baggage,  taken  or  destroyed  ;  their  retreat 
cut  off,  and  their  camp  invested,  they  can  only  be  al- 
lowed to  surrender  prisoners  of  war. 

"2d.  The  officers  and  soldiers  may  keep  the 
baggage  belonging  to  them.  The  Generals  of  the 
United  States  never  permit  individuals  to  be  pillag- 
ed. 

"  3d.  The  troops  under  his  Excellency  General 
Burgoyne,  will  be  conducted  by  the  most  convenient 
route  to  New  England,  marching  by  easy  marches, 
and  sufficiently  provided  for  by  the  way. 

"4th.  The  officers  will  be  admitted  on  parole,  may 
wear  their  side  arms,  and  will  be  treated  with  the 
liberality  customary  in  Europe,  so  long  as  they  by 
proper  behaviour  continue  to  deserve  it ;  but  those 
who  are  apprehended  having  broken  their  parole, 
fas  some  British  officers  have  done,)  must  expect  to 
be  close  confined. 

VOL.  II.  13 
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(i  5th.  All  publick  stores,  artillery,  arms  and  am- 
munition, carriages,  horses,  &c.  must  be  delivered 
to  commissioners  appointed  to  receive  them. 

"  6th.  These  terms  being  agreed  to  and  signed, 
the  troops  under  his  Excellency  General  Burgoyne's 
command,  may  be  drawn  up  in  their  encampment, 
when  they  will  be  ordered  to  ground  their  arms,  and 
may  thereupon  be  marched  to  the  river  side,  to  be 
passed  over  in  their  way  towards  Bennington. 

"  7th.  A  cessation  of  arms  to  continue  till  sunset, 
to  receive  General  Burgoyne's  answer." 

Major  Kingston,  upon  reading  these  propositions, 
at  once  declared  that  they  could  not  be  submitted  to, 
and  was  extremely  averse  to  be  the  bearer  of  them  to 
General  Burgoyne,  but  General  Gates  insisted,  and 
humiliating  as  was  the  office,  the  Major  was  compelled 
to  take  them  to  the  General.  On  the  evening  of  the 
same  day,  he  returned  with  Burgoyne's  answer  to 
the  propositions  of  Gates,  and  the  preliminary  arti- 
cles proposed  by  himself. 

To  the  1st  proposition  Burgoyne  replied  :  "  Lieu- 
tenant General  Burgoyne's  army  however  reduced, 
will  never  admit  that  their  retreat  is  cut  off,  while 
they  have  arms  in  their  hands."  3d.  "  This  article 
is  answered  by  General  Burgoyne's  first  proposal, 
which  is  hereunto  annexed."  4th.  "  There  being  no 
officer  in  this  army  under,  or  capable  of  being  under, 
the  description  of  breaking  parole,  this  article  needs  no 
answer."  5th.  "  All  publick  stores  may  be  delivered 
arms  excepted."  6th.  This  article  inadmissible  in  any 
extremity;  sooner  than  this  army  will  consent  to 
ground  their  arms  in  their  encampment,  they  will 
rush  on  the  enemy  determined  to  take  no  quarter." 
The  following  message  accompanied  these  answers  : 
"  If  General  Gates  does  not  mean  to  recede  from  the 
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1st.  and  6th.  articles  of  his  proposals,  the  treaty  to 
end,  and  hostilities  immediately  to  commence." 
Having  thus  answered  Major  General  Gates's  pro- 
posals, General  Burgoyne  offered  on  his  part  the 
preliminary  articles  which  follow  ;  all  of  which,  with 
a  slight  modification  of  the  1st.  and  5th.  were  agreed 
to  by  General  Gates. 

"1st.  The  troops  to  march  out  of  their  camp  with 
the  honours  of  war,  and  the  artillery  of  the  intrench- 
ments,  which  will  be  left  as  hereafter  may  be  regula- 
ted. 

"  2d.  A  free  passage  to  be  granted  to  this  army,  to 
Great  Britain  upon  condition  of  not  serving  again  in 
North  America  during  the  present  contest,  and  a 
proper  post  to  be  assigned  for  the  entry  of  transports 
to  receive  the  troops,  whenever  General  Howe  shall 
so  order. 

"  3d.  Should  any  cartel  take  place  by  which  this 
army  or  any  part  of  it  may  be  exchanged,  the  fore- 
going article  to  be  void  as  far  as  such  exchange  shall 
be  made. 

"  4th.  All  officers  to  retain  their  carriages,  batt 
horses  and  other  cattle,  and  no  baggage  to  be  molest- 
ed or  searched,  the  Lieutenant  General  giving  his 
honour,  that  there  are  no  publick  stores  secreted 
therein.  Major  General  Gates  will  of  course  take  the 
necessary  measures  for  the  security  of  this  article. 

"  5th.  Upon  the  march  the  officers  are  not  to  be  se- 
parated from  their  men,  and  in  quarters  the  officers 
are  to  be  lodged  according  to  rank,  and  are  not  to  be 
hindered  from  assembling  their  men  for  roll  callings, 
and  other  necessary  purposes  of  regularity. 

"  6th.  There  are  various  corps  in  the  army  com- 
posed of  sailors,  batteauxmen,  artificers,  drivers,  in- 
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dependent  companies,  and  followers  of  the  army,  and 
it  is  expected  that  those  persons  of  whatever  country, 
shall  be  included  in  the  fullest  sense  and  utmost  ex- 
tent of  the  above  articles,  and  comprehended  in  every 
respect  as  British  subjects. 

"  7th.  All  Canadians  and  persons  belonging  to  the 
establishment  in  Canada,  to  be  permitted  to  return 
there. 

"8th.  Passports  to  be  immediately  granted  for 
three  officers,  not  exceeding  the  rank  of  Captain,  who 
shall  be  appointed  by  General  Burgoyne  to  carry  des- 
patches to  Sir  William  Howe,  Siv  Guy  Carlton,  and 
to  Great  Britain  byway  of  New-York,  and  the  pub- 
lick  faith  to  he  engaged  that  these  despatches  are  not 
to  be  opened. 

"  9th.  The  foregoing  articles  to  be  considered  only 
as  preliminaries  for  framing  a  treaty,  in  the  course  of 
which  others  may  arise  to  be  considered  by  both  par- 
ties, for  which  purpose  it  is  proposed,  that  two  officers 
of  each  army  shall  meet  and  report  their  deliberations 
to  their  respective  Generals. 

"  10th.  Lieutenant  General  Burgoyne  will  send 
his  Deputy  Adjutant  General  to  receive  Major  Gene- 
ral Gates's  answer,  to-morrow  morning  at  10 
o'clock." 

To  the  9th  article  General  Gates  affixed  the  follow- 
ing answer — "  The  capitulation  to  be  finished  by  2 
o'clock,  this  day,  the  15th,  and  the  troops  march  from 
their  encampment  at  5,  and  be  in  readiness  to  move 
towards  Boston  to-morrow  morning."  These  pre- 
liminary articles  and  their  answers  being  sent  to  Ge- 
neral Burgoyne,  produced  the  immediate  return  of 
his  messenger  with  the  following  note.  "The  eight 
first  preliminary  articles  of  Lieutenant  General  Bur- 
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goyne's  proposals,  and  the  Sd,  3d,  and  4th  of  those  of 
Majoi  General  Gates  of  yesterday,  being  agreed  to, 
the  formation  of  the  proposed  treaty  is  out  of  dispute, 
but  the  several  subordinate  articles  and  regulations 
necessarily  springing  from  these  preliminaries,  and 
requiring  explanation  and  precision,  between  the  par- 
ties, before  a  definitive  treaty  can  be  safely  executed, 
a  longer  time  than  that  mentioned  by  General  Gates 
in  his  answer  to  the  9th  article,  becomes  indispensa- 
bly necessary.  Lieutenant  General  Burgoyne  is 
willing  to  appoint  two  officers  immediately  to  meet 
two  others  from  Major  General  Gates  to  propound, 
discuss,  and  settle  those  subordinate  articles,  in  order 
that  the  treaty  iu  due  form  may  be  executed  as  soon  as 
possible. 

"  J\T.  B.  Major  Kingston  has  authority  to  settle  the 
place  for  the  meeting  of  the  officers  proposed." 

To  the  request  contained  in  this  note  General  Gates 
consented ;  and  Brigadier  General  Whipple,  of  the 
militia,  and  Deputy  Adjutant  General,  Colonel  Wil- 
kinson, were  appointed  on  his  part,  to  meet  Lieu  ten- 
ant Colonel  Nicholas  Southerland,  and  Captain  James 
H.  Craig,  both  of  the  47th,  on  the  part  of  General 
Burgoyne.  The  meeting  took  place  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  15th,  and  the  parties  mutually  agreed  upon, 
signed,  and  exchanged  articles  of  capitulation.  But 
this  term,  it  seems,  did  not  suit  the  delicacy  of  Gene- 
ral Burgoyne :  capitulation  meant  rather  more  thau 
he  was  willing  to  think  his  situation  required ;  and  on 
the  night  of  the  15th,  a  few  hours  after  the  meeting 
had  broken  up,  Colonel  Wilkinson  received  the  fol- 
lowing note  from  one  of  the  party,  which  as  it  after- 
wards appeared,  had  been  written  without  the  knowl- 
edge or  consent  of  the  other. — "  Sir,  Upon  reporting 
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the  proceedings  of  this  evening  to  Lieutenant  General 
Burgoyne,  I  was  happy  to  receive  his  approbation  of 
and  ready  concurrence  in  every  article  that  has  been 
agreed  on  between  us  ;  it  however  appears  upon  a  re- 
trospect of  the  treaty,  that  our  zeal  to  complete  it  ex- 
peditiously has  led  us  into  the  admission  of  a  term  in 
the  title  very  different  from  his  meaning,  and  that  of 
the  principal  officers  of  the  army  who  have  been  con- 
sulted on  this  important  occasion.  We  have,  Sir, 
unguardedly  called  that  a  treaty  of  capitulation  which 
the  army  means  only  as  a  treaty  of  convention.  With 
the  single  alteration  of  this  word,  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Southerlandand  myself  will  meet  you  at  the  stipulat- 
ed time  to-morrow  morning,  with  the  fair  copy  signed 
by  General  Burgoyne. 

"  I  hope,  Sir,  you  will  excuse  my  troubling  you  so 
late,  but  I  thought  it  better  than  by  my  delay  to  pre- 
vent the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  which  seems  to  be  the 
object  of  both  parties,  and  which  may  prevent  the  fur- 
ther effusion  of  blood  between  us.  I  beg  your  imme- 
diate answer,  and  am,  &c.  &c."  signed,  James  Henry 
Craig. 

General  Gates  made  no  objection  to  this  substitu- 
tion of  the  term  convention  for  capitulation,  and  the 
treaty  was  supposed  to  be  at  an  end.  The  whole  ar- 
my had  been  apprised  of  the  negotiation,  and  it  was 
universally  believed  that  Burgoyne  must  submit  to 
surrender  upon  any  terms.  The  consequence  was, 
that  several  regiments  of  militia,  whose  terms  of  ser- 
vice had  expired,  left  the  camp  without  permission, 
and  returned  home;  the  whole  army  had  given  them- 
selves up  to  indolence  and  carelessness,  and  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  an  attack  at  this  moment  might  not  have 
changed  the  circumstances  of  the  two  armies  very  much 
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in  favour  of  Burgoyne.  At  this  critical  moment,  to  the 
astonishment  of  the  whole  army,  General  Burgoyne 
sent  the  following  message  to  Major  General  Gates. 

"  In  the  course  of  the  night  Lieutenant  General  Bur- 
goyne  has  received  intelligence  that  a  considerable 
force  has  been  detached  from  the  army  under  the  com- 
mand of  Major  General  Gates,  during  the  course  of 
the  negotiation  of  the  treaty  depending  between  them. 
Lieutenant  General  Burgoyne  conceives  that,  if  true, 
to  be  not  only  a  violation  of  the  cessatiouof  arms,  but 
subversive  of  the  principles  on  which  the  treaty  ori- 
ginated, viz.  a  great  superiority  of  numbers  in  Gene- 
ral Gates's  army.  Lieutenant  General  Burgoyne 
therefore  requires  that  two  officers  on  his  part  be  per- 
mitted to  see  that  the  strength  of  the  force  now  op- 
posed to  him  is  such  as  will  convince  him  that  no  such 
detachments  have  been  made,  and  that  the  same  prin- 
ciples of  superiority  on  which  the  treaty  first  began, 
still  exists." 

Upon  the  receipt  of  this  message,  General  Gates 
despatched  Colonel  Wilkinson,  with  authority  to  an- 
swer it  as  he  thought  proper.  The  account  of  his 
reception,  the  message  which  he  planned  and  de- 
livered, and  the  circumstances  attending  his  meeting 
with  General  Burgoyne,  as  given  in  his  "  Memoirs," 
are  so  interesting  that  the  reader  will  be  pleased  to 
see  it  in  the  language  of  the  messenger  himself. 

"  A  youth,  in  a  plain  blue  frock,  without  other  mi- 
litary insignia  than  a  cockade  and  a  sword,  I  stood  in 
the  presence  of  three  experienced  European  Generals, 
soldiers  before  my  birth ;  Phillips  had  distinguished 
himself,  and  received  the  thanks  of  Prince  Ferdinand 
at  Minden  in  1759  ;  Burgoyne  had  served  with  credit 
under  Count  la  Lippe  on  the  Tagus,  in  1763,  and  Rei- 
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desel  was  an  eleve  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  ;  yet  the 
consciousness  of  my  inexperience  did  not  shake  my 
purpose,  and  I  had  conceived  in  my  mind  the  follow- 
ing message,  which  I  delivered  verbatim  to  Lieuten- 
ant General  Burgoyne  from  Major  General  Gates, 
and  afterwards  furnished  a  copy  of  it.  i  Major  Ge- 
neral Gates  in  justice  to  his  own  reputation,  conde- 
scends to  assure  your  excellency,  that  no  violation  of 
the  treaty  has  taken  place  on  his  part  since  the  com- 
mencement of  it,  the  requisition,  therefore,  contained 
in  your  message  of  this  day,  is  inadmissible:  and  as 
it  now  remains  with  your  excellency  to  ratify  or  dis- 
solve the  treaty,  Major  General  Gates  expects  your 
immediate  and  decisive  reply.' 

i(  This  message  was  respectfully  received,  and  some 
conversation  ensued,  which  gave  me  an  opening  to  ob- 
serve, i  that  his  excellency  must  entertain  an  humble 
opinion  of  Major  General  Gates's  professional  know- 
ledge, or  he  would  not  have  demanded  permission  for 
two  of  his  officers  critically  to  examine  his  num- 
bers and  of  consequence  his  position,  whilst  the  Bri- 
tish army  had  their  arms  in  their  hands,  and  that  Ge- 
neral Gates  could  not  but  conceive  it  was  trifling  with 
him.'  This  drew  out  General  Burgoyne  into  a  most 
eloquent  vindication  of  his  proceedings — i  Not  only 
his  own  individual  reputatiou,  but  the  service  of  the 
King  his  master,  and  the  honour  of  the  British  arms, 
enjoined  on  him  the  most  cautious  circumspection:' 
he  analysed  the  various  species  of  intelligence,  from 
the  vague  camp  rumour,  and  the  reports  of  deserters, 
up  to  authentick  information,  which  last  he  averred 
was  the  nature  of  that  he  had  received  the  preceding 
night ;  he  spoke  in  high  terms  of  the  resolution  of  his 
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army,  and  ended  by  saying,  "General  Gates  lias  no 
idea  of  the  principle  and  spirit  which  animates  the  ar- 
my I  command  ;  there  is  not  a  man  in  it,  I  assure  you 
Colonel  Wilkinson,  who  does  not  pant  for  action." — 
"  But,"  I  replied  to  him,  "  what  can  the  courage  of  a 
handful  of  men  avail  against  the  numbers  you  see  on 
the  hills  beyond  the  river,  and  those  which  surround 
you  ?  who,  I  can  assure  your  excellency,  are  with 
difficulty  restrained  from  falling  on  you  at  all  quar- 
ters, in  the  hope  of  dividing  the  spoils  of  your  camp/" 
and  after  a  moment's  pause,  I  added,  '•  Be  pleased, 
Sir,  to  favour  me  with  your  determination  ?"  He  an- 
swered, "  I  do  not  recede  from  my  purpose  :  the  truce 
must  end."  "  At  what  time,  Sir  ?"  "  In  one  hour/** 
We  set  watches,  aud  on  taking  leave  I  observed, 
"  After  what  has  passed,  General  Burgoyne,  there  can 
be  no  treaty  ;  your  fate  must  be  decided  by  anus,  and 
General  Gates  washes  his  hands  of  the  blood  which 
may  be  spilled."  "  Be  it  so,"  said  he,  and  1  walked 
oft"  with  most  uncomfortable  sensations  ;  for  our  troops 
were  much  scattered,  having  encompassed  the  British 
army  three  parts  out  of  four ;  the  men  had  got  the  trea- 
ty into  their  heads,  and  had  lost  their  passion  for  com- 
bat, and  what  was  worse,  we  had  been  advised  of  the 
loss  of  Fort  Montgomery,  and  a  rumour  had  just  ar- 
rived that  Esopus  was  burnt,  and  the  enemy  proceed- 
ing up  the  river;  but  1  had  not  proceeded  fifty  rods, 
when  Major  Kingston  ran  after  me  and  hailed ;  I  halt- 
ed, and  he  informed  me  that  General  Burgoyne  was 
desirous  to  say  a  few  words  to  me ;  I  returned,  when 
he  addressed  me  by  observing,  that  "  General  Gates 
had,  in  the  business  depending  between  them,  been  ve- 
ry indulgent,  aud  therefore  he  would  hope  for  time  to 
take  the  opinion  of  his  general  officers  in  a  case  of 
vol.  n.  £4 
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such  magnitude  to  the  two  armies ;  as  it  was  far  from 
his  disposition  to  trifle  in  an  affair  of  such  import- 
ance." General  Phillips  then  spoke,  "  Yes,  Sir,  yes 
Sir,  General  Burgoyne  don't  mean  to  trifle  on  so  se- 
rious an  occasion ;  but  he  feels  it  his  duty  to  consult 
his  officers."  1  asked  what  time  he  would  require  ? 
He  mentioned  two  hours ;  and  we  again  set  watches, 
and  I  returned,  promising  to  wait  at  our  picket  for 
his  answer. 

"  The  interview  with  General  Burgoyne  had  been 
spun  out  to  such  length,  that  General  Gates  became 
uneasy,  and  I  found  a  messenger  waiting  at  our  pick- 
et, to  know  what  1  had  done.  I  reported  in  brief, 
what  had  passed  and  what  was  depending ;  and  took 
a  station  near  the  ruins  of  General  Schuyler's  house, 
where  I  walked,  and  expected  with  much  anxiety  the 
result  of  General  Burgoyne's  consultation  ;  the  two 
hours  had  elapsed  by  a  quarter,  and  an  aid  de  camp 
from  the  General  had  been  with  me  to  know  how 
matters  progressed ;  soon  after,  I  perceived  Lieute- 
nant Colonel  Southerland  opposite  to  me  and  beckon- 
ed him  to  cross  the  creek  ;  on  approaching  me,  he  ob- 
served, "  Well,  our  business  will  be  knocked  on  the 
head  after  all."  I  enquired  why  ?  He  said,  "  the 
officers  had  got  the  devil  in  their  heads,  and  could 
not  agree."  I  replied  gaily,  "  I  am  sorry  for  it,  as 
you  will  not  only  lose  your  fusee,  but  your  whole 
baggage."  He  expressed  much  sorrow,  but  said  he 
could  not  help  it.  At  this  moment  1  recollected  the 
letter  Captain  Craig  had  written  me  the  night  before, 
and  taking  it  from  my  pocket,  I  read  it  to  the  Colonel, 
who  declared  he  had  not  been  privy  to  it ;  and  added 
with  evident  anxiety,  "  Will  you  give  me  that  let- 
ter ?"    I  answered  in  the  negative,  and  observed,  "  I 
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should  hold  it  as  a  testimony  of  the  good  faith  of  a 
British  commander."  He  hastily  replied,  "  Spare 
me  that  letter,  Sir,  and  1  pledge  you  my  honour  I 
will  return  it  in  fifteen  minutes."  I  penetrated  the 
motive,  and  willingly  handed  it  to  him  ;  he  sprang 
off  with  it,  and  directing  his  course  to  the  British 
camp,  ran  as  far  as  I  could  see  him :  in  the  mean 
time  I  received  a  peremptory  message  from  the  Ge- 
neral, to  break  off  the  treaty  if  the  convention  was  not 
immediately  ratified.  I  informed  him  by  the  messenger, 
that  I  was  doing  the  best  I  could  for  him,  and  would 
see  him  in  half  an  hour.  Colonel  Southerland  was 
punctual  to  his  promise,  and  returned  with  Captain 
Craig,  who  delivered  me  the  convention,  with  an  ad- 
ditional article,  specifically  to  include  himself,  which 
I  engaged  should  be  admitted  by  General  Gates,  and 
immediately  sent  to  General  Burgoyne.  I  then  re- 
turned to  head  quarters,  after  eight  hour's  absence, 
and  presented  to  General  Gates  the  important  docu- 
ment, that  made  the  British  army  conventional  pri- 
soners to  the  United  States,  which,  together  with  a 
return,  founded  on  authentick  documents  now  in  my 
possession,  of  the  forces  which  surrendered,  is  deem- 
ed worthy  of  record  in  this  place. 

Articles  of  Convention  "between  Lieutenant  General 
Burgoyne  and  Major  General  Gates. 

"  1st.  The  troops  under  Lieutenant  General  Bur- 
goyne to  march  out  of  their  camp  with  the  honours  of 
war,  and  the  artillery  of  the  entrenchments,  to  the 
verge  of  the  river  where  the  old  fort  stood,  where  the 
arms  and  artillery  are  to  be  left ;  the  arms  to  be 
piled  by  word  of  command  from  their  own  officers. 
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«  2d.  A  free  passage  to  be  granted  to  the  array  un- 
der Lieutenant  General  Burgoyne  to  Great  Britain, 
on  condition  of  not  serving  again  in  North  America 
during  the  present  contest ;  and  the  port  of  Boston  is 
assigned  for  the  entry  of  transports  to  receive  the 
troops,  whenever  General  Howe  shall  so  order. 

"3d.  Should  any  cartel  take  place,  by  which  the 
army  under  General  Burgoyne,  or  any  part  of  it,  may 
be  exchanged,  the  foregoing  article  to  be  void  as  far 
as  such  exchange  shall  be  made. 

"  4th.  The  army  under  Lieutenant  General  Bur- 
goyne, to  march  to  Massachusetts  Bay,  by  the  easiest, 
most  expeditious,  and  convenient  route  ;  and  to  be 
quartered  in,  near,  or  as  convenient  as  possible  to 
Boston,  that  the  march  of  the  troops  may  not  be  de- 
layed, when  the  transports  arrive  to  receive  them. 

w  5th.  The  troops  to  be  supplied  on  their  march, 
and  during  their  being  in  quarters,  with  provisions, 
by  General  Gates's  orders,  at  the  same  rate  of  rations, 
as  the  troops  of  his  own  army  ;  and  if  possible  the 
officers'  horses  and  cattle  are  to  be  supplied  with  for- 
age at  the  usual  rates. 

*(  6th  All  officers  to  retain  their  carriages,  batt- hor- 
ses and  other  cattle,  and  no  baggage  to  be  molested 
or  searched ;  Lieutenant  General  Burgoyne  giving  his 
honour  that  there  are  no  publick  stores  secreted  there- 
in. Major  General  Gates  will  of  course  take  the  ne- 
cessary measures  for  the  due  performance  of  this  ar- 
ticle. Should  any  carriages  be  wanted  during  the 
inarch,  for  the  transportation  of  officers'  baggage, 
they  are,  if  possible,  to  be  supplied  by  the  country  at 
the  usual  rates. 

"7th.  Upon  the  march,  and  during  the  time  the  ar- 
my shall  remain  in  quarters  in  Massachusetts   Bay, 
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the  officers  are  not  as  far  as  circumstances  will  admit 
to  be  separated  from  their  meu.  The  officers  are  to 
be  quartered  according  to  rank,  and  are  not  to  be  hin- 
dered from  assembling  their  men  for  roll  call  and 
other  necessary  purposes  of  regularity. 

"  8th.  All  corps,  whatever,  of  General  Burgoyne'a 
army,  whether  composed  of  sailors,  batteauxmen,  ar- 
tificers, drivers,  independent  companies,  and  follow- 
ers of  the  army,  of  whatever  country,  shall  be  includ- 
ed in  the  fullest  sense  and  utmost  extent  of  the  above 
articles,  and  comprehended  in  every  respect  as  Bri- 
tish subjects. 

"  9th.  All  Canadians,  and  persons  belonging  to 
the  Canadian  establishment, consisting  of  sailors,  bat- 
teauxmen, artificers,  drivers,  independent  companies, 
and  many  other  followers  of  the  army,  who  come  un- 
der no  particular  description,  are  to  be  permitted  to 
return  there ;  they  are  to  be  conducted  immediately 
by  the  shortest  route  to  the  first  British  post  on  Lake 
George,  are  to  be  supplied  with  provisions  iu  the  same 
manner  as  the  other  troops,  and  are  to  be  bound  by  the 
same  condition  of  not  serving  during  the  present  con- 
test in  North  America. 

"  10th.  Passports  to  be  immediately  granted  for 
three  officers  not  exceeding  the  rank  of  captains,  who 
shall  be  appointed  by  Lieutenant  General  Burgoyne, 
to  carry  despatches  to  Sir  William  Howe,  Sir  Guy 
Carleton,  and  to  Great  Britain,  by  the  way  of  New- 
York  ;  and  Major  General  Gates  engages  the  pub- 
lick  faith,  that  these  despatches  shall  not  be  opened. 
These  officers  are  to  set  out  immediately  after  receiv- 
ing their  despatches,  and  are  to  travel  the  shortest 
route,  and  in  the  most  expeditious  manner. 
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"  11th.  During  the  stay  of  the  troops  in  Massa- 
chusetts Bay,  the  officers  are  to  be  admitted  on  parole, 
and  are  to  be  allowed  to  wear  their  side  arms. 

"  12th.  Should  the  army  under  Lieutenant  General 
Burgoyne  find  it  necessary  to  send  for  their  clothing  and 
other  baggage  to  Canada,  they  are  to  be  permitted  to 
do  it  in  the  most  convenient  manner,  and  the  necessa- 
ry passports  granted  for  that  purpose. 

"  12th.  These  articles  are  to  be  mutually  signed  and 
exchanged  to-morrow  morning,  at  9  o'clock,  and  the 
troops  under  Lieutenant  General  Burgoyne  are  to 
march  out  of  their  entrenchments  at  3  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon. 

(Signed)  HORATIO  GATES,  Major  General. 

(Signed)  J.  BURGOYNE,  Lieutenant  General. 
Saratoga,  Oct.  16th,  1777- 

"  To  prevent  any  doubts  that  might  arise  from  Lieu- 
tenant General  Burgoyne's  name  not  being  mentioned 
in  the  above  treaty,  Majoi  General  Gates  hereby  de- 
clares, that  he  is  understood  to  be  comprehended  in 
it,  as  fully  as  if  his  name  had  been  specifically  men- 
tioned. HORATIO  GATES." 

The  brass  artillery  captured  from  Burgoyne  at  va- 
rious times  during  the  campaign,  amounted  to  42  pie- 
ces, constituting  one  of  the  most  elegant  trains  ever 
brought  into  the  field;  5000  stand  of  arms,  6000  doz- 
en of  cartridges,  and  a  number  of  ammunition  wagons, 
travelling  forges,  shot,  carcasses,  shells,  &c.  also  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Americans.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  troops  surrendered  by  the  convention  amount- 
ed to  5,763,  which  added  to  the  number  killed, 
wounded,  and  captured,  in  the  several  actions  previ- 
ous to  the  17th  October,  amounting  to  near  5000,  makes 
Burgoyne's  total  loss  upwards  of  ten  thousand  men. 
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We  have  been  thus  particular  in  relating  the  circum- 
stances of  this  surrender,  as  they  came  under  the  know- 
ledge of  one  who  bore  a  large  share  in  the  transac- 
tions, not  only  because  the  account  was  in  itself  inte- 
resting, but  because  we  shall  have  occasion  hereafter 
to  refer  to  some  of  its  minutest  facts,  to  explain  the  va- 
rious reports  which  grew  out  of  it,  to  the  prejudice  of 
both  the  Generals.  On  the  morning  of  the  17th  the 
troops  of  Burgoyne  were  marched  out  of  their  camp  to 
the  plain  near  the  river,  where  their  arms  were  depo- 
sited ;  and  the  victorious  Americans  took  possession 
of  their  lines. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Events  of  1777  continued.'— -Conduct  of  the  British  up  the  Hudson—* 
They  retire  to  New  York.— General  Gates's  letter  to  General 
Vaughan — Anecdote  of  a  Spy— -^Movements  of  Washington  and 
Sir  William  Howe — Attack  on  Fort  Mercer,  and  gallant  de- 
fence of  it  by  Colonel  Greene. — Enemy  establish  themselves  on 
Province  Island — Her oick  determination  of  Colonel  Smith,  and 
the  garrison  of  Fort  Mifflin — 'Gallant  conduct  of  Major  Thay- 
er— Mud  Island  evacuated— Lord  Cornwallis  is  sent  against 
Red  Bank — Fort  Mercer  abandoned — Americans  compelled  to 
destroy  their  gall ies — Sir  William  Howe  moves  towards  White 
Marsh — Skirmish  there — returns  to  Philadelphia — Washing- 
ton goes  into  winter  quarters  at  Valley  forge.— 'Distresses  of  the 
American  army. 

The  littleband  of  Americans  who  garrisoned  Forts 
Montgomery  and  Clinton,  being  driven  from  those 
posts  by  the  overwhelming  force  of  Sir  Henry  Clin- 
ton, and  having  demolished  Fort  Constitution  and 
burnt  their  two  ships,  without  authority,  retired  with 
Governour  Clinton  to  Butter  hill.  Here  this  brave 
and  patriotick  officer,  used  every  exertion  to  collect  a 
sufficient  force  to  stop  the  further  progress  of  the  ene- 
my. But  the  situation  of  General  Gates's  army  pre- 
vented any  reinforcement  being  sent  from  that  quar- 
ter ;  and  though  the  militia  from  Connecticut  came  in 
in  large  numbers,  they  deserted  almost  as  soon  as  they 
arrived,  so  that  there  was  nothing  to  obstruct  the  pro 
gress  of  Sir  Henry  to  Albany,  if  he  had  been  inclin- 
ed to  profit  by  the  advantages  which  he  had  gained. 
Instead  of  pursuing  his  course  up  the  river,  however, 
he  sent  General  Vaughan  and  Sir  James  Wallace, 
with  a  squadron  of  light  frigates,  and  8,600  men,  to 
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destroy  and  lay  waste  the  country.  On  the  13th  of 
October  they  landed  at  Esopus,  (or  Kingston,)  where 
the  Americans  had  a  battery  of  three  guns,  which 
they  spiked  and  abandoned,  on  the  approach  of  the 
enemy,  being  too  weak  to  attempt  a  defence.  This 
fine  and  flourishing  village  was  reduced  to  a  heap  of 
ashes  :  not  a  house  in  it  was  left  standing.  General 
Vaughan  here  received  intelligence  of  the  fate  of  Bur- 
goyne's  army,  and  had  abundant  time  to  have  joined 
him  with  his  forces,  or  at  least  to  have  placed  himself 
in  the  rear  of  Gates,  and  thus  have  rendered  his  situ- 
ation disagreeable ;  but  after  the  destruction  of  the 
town,  and  many  of  the  beautiful  country  seats  of  gen- 
tlemen on  the  banks  of  the  river,  he  retired  with  the 
fleet  and  army  to  New  York.    v 

Immediately  after  the  convention  of  Saratoga,  Gene- 
eral  Gates  moved  on  to  Albany,  to  be  in  readiness  to 
meet  the  enemy,  should  they  proceed  up  the  river. 
From  this  place,  on  the  19th,  he  addressed  the  follow- 
ing letter  to  General  Vaughan — <<  Sir, — With  unex- 
ampled cruelty  you  have  reduced  the  fine  village  of 
Kingston  to  ashes,  and  most  of  the  wretched  inhabit- 
ants to  ruin.  I  am  informed  ycu  also  continue  to  ra- 
vage and  burn  all  before  you  on  both  sides  of  the  ri- 
ver. Is  it  thus  your  King's  Generals  think  to  make 
converts  to  the  royal  cause  ?  It  is  no  less  surprising 
than  true,  that  the  measures  they  adopt  to  serve  their 
master,  have  the  quite  contrary  effect.  Their  cruelty 
established  the  glorious  act  of  independence,  upon  the 
broad  basis  of  the  general  resentments  of  the  peo- 
ple. 

"  Abler  Generals  and  older  officers  than  you  can 
pretend  to  be,  are  now,  by  the  fortune  of  war,  in  my 
hands  ;  their  fortune  may  one  day  be  yours,  when, 
vol.  n.  15 
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Sir,  it  may  not  be  in  the  power  of  any  thing  human,  to 
save  you  from  the  just  revenge  of  an  injured  people." 

A  singular  incident,  which  is  worthy  of  notice  as  it 
shows  the  ingenious  devices  which  war  calls  into  prac- 
tice, occurred  while  Governour  Clinton  lay  at  New 
Windsor,  anxiously  watching  the  progress  of  the  ene- 
my. His  guards  fell  in  with  and  took  two  Spies  who 
were  going  with  intelligence  from  Sir  Henry  Clinton 
to  Burgoyne.  One  of  them  made  confession  of  his  in- 
structions ;  but  Governour  Clinton  was  afterwards  gi- 
ven to  understand  that  he  had  swallowed  the  letter, 
with  which  he  had  been  charged  to  Burgoyne. 
The  Governour  immediately  ordered  a  dose  of  tartar 
emetic  to  be  administered  to  him,  the  operation  of 
which  brought  up  a  small  silver  bullet,  in  which  was 
enclosed  the  letter  ! 

Sir  William  Howe  having  withdrawn  his  forces 
from  Germantown,  and  concentrated  them  in  the  vici- 
nity of  Philadelphia,  began  to  seethe  necessity  of  dis- 
lodging the  Americans  from  Forts  Mifflin  and  Mer- 
cer, in  order  to  efi'ect  a  free  passage  for  his  brother's 
fleet,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  came  into  the  Delaware, 
after  landing  the  army  at  the  head  of  Elk.  Washing- 
ton had,  in  the  mean  time,  advanced  to  White  Marsh, 
where  the  weak  state  of  his  army  compelled  him  to 
wait  the  issue  of  the  northern  campaign,  that  lie  might 
receive  a  reinforcement  from  General  Gates.  Here  his 
whole  attention  was  turned  to  the  defences  of  the  De- 
laware. It  was  his  desire  to  place  himself  on  the 
heights  of  the  Schuylkill,  so  as  to  have  forced  the 
enemy  from  the  annoying  position  which  they  had  ta- 
ken on  Province  Island ;  but  his  hospitals  and  stores 
at  Bethlehem,  Reading,  and  their  vicinities,  required 
the  whole  of  his  present  force  to  protect  them,  and  he 
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was  obliged  therefore  to  content  himself  with  sending 
a  small  reinforcement  to  the  most  important  of  the  two 
posts,  namely  that  on  Mud  Island.  This  reinforce- 
ment under  Lieutenant  Colonel  Simms  of  the  sixth 
Virginia  regiment  had  to  pass  Red  Bank,  at  which 
place  they  were  to  embark  in  boats  and  cross  over  to 
Mud  Island. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Simms  had  crossed  the  Dela- 
ware with  his  detachment,  a  little  below  Bristol.  Up- 
on arriving  at  Moore's  Town,  which  he  reached  about 
ten  o'clock  at  night,  he  was  informed  that  a  party  of 
the  enemy  were  crossing  the  river  at  Cooper's  ferry, 
opposite  Philadelphia,  and  about  eight  miles  below 
him.  With  a  view  therefore  to  ascertain  the  fact,  up- 
on which  the  safety  of  his  detachment  depended,  he 
took  with  him  a  small  escort  of  dragoons  and  proceed- 
ed to  the  ferry.  He  could  discover  no  enemy  ;  but  he 
found  a  party  of  militia,  which  had  been  stationed  at 
the  ferry,  every  man  asleef,  without  even  so  much 
as  a  centinel  to  hail  his  approach  :  having  roused  them, 
he  returned  to  his  detatchment  and  continued  his  march 
towards  Red  Bank.  He  had  passed  the  ferry  only  a 
few  miles,  when  a  detachment  of  Hessians  under  Count 
Donop  crossed,  to  whom  the  militia  must  have  fallen 
an  easy  prey,  but  for  his  timely  interruption  of  their 
unguarded  slumbers.  Colonel  Simms  reached  Fort 
Mercer  on  the  following  evening,  having  Count  Do- 
nop still  only  a  short  distance  in  his  rear.  Satisfied 
that  it  was  the  Count's  intention  to  attack  the  Fort 
next  day,  he  volunteered  to  remain  with  Colonel 
Greene,  of  the  Rhode  Island  line,  the  gallant  com- 
mandant of  Fort  Mercer,  and  aid  him  in  his  defence 
of  the  post.  Colonel  Greene  accepted  his  offered  ser- 
vices, and  made  such  a  disposition  of  their  united  force, 
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as  seemed  best  calculated  to  withstand  the  expected 
assault.  In  the  course  of  the  night,  however,  it  oc- 
curred to  Colonel  Greene,  that  he  should  be  disap- 
pointing the  expectations  of  the  Commander  in  Chief, 
who  had  destined  the  reinforcement  under  Simms,  for 
Fort  Mifflin,  a  much  more  important  post,  if  he  should 
retain  them  to  his  own  aid  ;  and  in  the  morning,  not- 
withstanding the  earnest  solicitations  of  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Simms  and  his  whole  detachment,  who  were 
burning  with  desire  to  share  in  the  dangers  of  the 
defence,  he  insisted  that  the  latter  should  pursue  his 
destined  course,  and  leave  him  to  his  own  means. 

Count  Douop  had  arrived  some  hours  before  this  he 
roick  determination  of  Colonel  Greene  to  rely  exclu- 
sively upon  his  own  strength,  and  was  actively  engag- 
ed in  preparing  his  attack;  and  to  the  circumstance 
of  Colonel  Simms's  leaving  the  garrison  at  this  mo- 
ment may  be  attributed  the  glorious  issue  of  the  as- 
sault. Donop  was  deceived  by  it  into  a  belief,  that 
the  whole  garrison  was  attempting  to  escape.  Under 
this  impression,  without  waiting  to  complete  his  pre- 
parations, he  rushed  upon  a  portion  of  the  works 
which  the  last  arrangements  of  Colonel  Greene  had 
rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  abandon,  and  finding 
these  deserted,  he  was  still  further  confirmed  in  his 
fatal  errour.  He  pushed  on  to  the  very  muzzles  of 
the  guns,  which  now  opened  upon  him  with  such  tre- 
mendous effect,  that  the  assailants  turned  back  in 
dreadful  dismay:  Count  Donop  himself  was  mortally 
wounded,  and  the  number  killed  was  more  than  equal 
to  the  whole  force  under  Colonel  Greene.  The  Hes- 
sians also  suffered  very  severely  in  their  retreat,  by 
the  fire  from  the  American  gallies  and  floating  batte- 
ries ;  and  two  of  the  British  squadron  which  had  been 
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employed  to  second  the  attack  of  Count  Donop  were 
lost,  one  of  them,  the  Augusta  ship  of  the  line,  acci- 
dentally took  fire  and  was  wholly  consumed,  the  oth- 
er, the  Merlin  sloop  of  war,  grounded,  and  being  has- 
tily evacuated  was  purposely  destroyed.  Several  of- 
ficers and  a  number  of  men  perished  in  attempting  to 
save  themselves  from  these  vessels. 

Nothing  occurred  during  the  Avar  more  brilliant 
than  this  defence  of  Fort  Mercer.  Colonel  Greene's 
force  amounted  to  no  more  than  400  men.  The  de- 
tachment under  Count  Donop  consisted  of  three  bat- 
talions of  grenadiers,  the  regiment  of  Mirback,  and  a 
considerable  number  of  light  infantry  and  chasseurs. 
Congress  were  duly  impressed  with  the  merits  of  Co- 
lonel Greene,  as  will  appear  by  the  following  reso- 
lution passed  a  few  days  afterwards.  "  Kesolved,  that 
Congress  have  a  high  sense  of  the  merit  of  Colonel 
Greene  and  the  officers  and  men  under  his  command, 
in  their  late  gallant  defence  of  the  Fort  at  Red  Bank 
on  the  Delaware  river,  and  that  an  elegant  sword  be 
provided  by  the  board  of  war,  and  presented  to  Colo- 
nel Greene.7'  It  was  not  the  fortune  of  Colonel  Greene, 
however,  to  receive  this  sword.  Various  circumstan- 
ces prevented  its  being  provided,  till  long  after  the 
death  of  this  gallant  patriot  and  soldier,  when  it  was 
presented  to  his  son. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Simms  after  leaving  the  fort, 
embarked  his  men  in  the  boats  and  batteaux  provided 
for  them,  and  reached  Mud  Island  in  safety.  The 
enemy  were  in  the  mean  time  strengthening  their 
works  on  Mud  Island,  and  erecting  heavy  batteries  of 
thirty  two  pounders  within  four  hundred  yards  of 
the  American  defences.  The  fort  on  this  Island  had 
been   entrusted  to   Count  d'Arenat;  but  this  offic 
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er  being  obliged  to  give  up  the  command  from  severe 
indisposition,  it  devolved  on  Lieutenant  Colonel  Sa- 
muel Smith,  of  Maryland,  who  with  250  men  and  about 
SO  militia,  defended  the  post  for  more  than  a  month 
against  the  almost  daily  attempts  of  the  enemy  botli 
by  land  and  water.  The  reinforcements  under  Colo- 
nel Sinnns,  which  he  received  on  the  23d  of  October, 
increased  his  force  to  about  400  men.  His  first  care 
had  been  to  examine  the  grounds  of  Province  Island 
upon  which  it  was  most  probable  the  enemy  would 
erect  their  works  of  assault,  and  to  put  up  block  hou- 
ses and  such  other  defences  as  his  time  and  means 
would  allow.  With  these,  aided  by  the  cooperation 
of  Commodore  Hazlewood,  who  commanded  the  gal- 
lies  and  floating  batteries,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Smith 
with  great  bravery  sustained  the  repeated  assaults  of 
the  enemy  until  the  completion  of  their  heavy  batte- 
ries on  the  9th  of  November.  The  block  houses  be- 
ing soon  battered  down  by  these,  and  a  considerable 
breach  being  made  in  the  walls  on  that  side,  it  became 
a  serious  apprehension  to  Lieutenant  Colonel  Smith, 
that  an  attempt  would  be  immediately  made  to  storm 
the  fort.  His  garrison,  which  had  never  from  the  first 
been  competent  to  withstand  a  close  assault,  was  now 
considerably  weakened  by  constant  watching,  fight- 
ing and  working — the  enemy  had  succeeded  in  get- 
ting one  of  their  large  ships  between  Province  and  Mud 
Islands,  and  the  American  Commodore  absolutely  re- 
fused making  any  attempt  to  drive  them  from  that  po- 
sition, alleging  that  a  single  broadside  might  destroy 
all  his  gallics — In  this  desperate  situation,  Colonel 
Smith  wrote  to  the  Commander  in  Chief,  advising  the 
withdrawal  of  the  garrison  ;  but  Washington,  in  the 
hourly  expectation  of  a  reinforcement  from  General 
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Gates,  of  whose  signal  success  he  had  heard,  refused 
to  listen  to  the  proposal,  and  Colonel  Smith  assem- 
bled a  council  of  his  officers  to  determine  on  the  course 
to  be  pursued.  They  unanimously  and  heroically 
resolved,  that,  in  the  event  of  the  enemy's  forcing  the 
outer  works,  they  should  retire  to  the  entrenchment 
in  the  centre  of  the  Fort,  and  there,  if  quarter  should 
be  refused  them,  apply  a  match  to  the  magaziue  and 
immolate  themselves  with  their  enemy. 

On  the  11th  of  November,  the  enemy  being  in  pos- 
session of  the  heights  above  the  Schuylkill,  continu- 
ed, from  these,  from  their  heavy  batteries  on  Province 
Island,  and  their  large  ship  in  the  main  passage  be- 
tween, to  play  upon  the  fort  with  redoubled  efforts. 
In  the  course  of  the  day,  a  spent  cannon  ball  knock- 
ed down  a  part  of  the  walls  of  the  fort,  which  falling 
upon  Colonel  Smith,  wounded  and  bruised  him  so 
severely  that  he  was  compelled  to  retire.  The  com- 
mand now  devolved  on  Lieutenant  Colonel  Simins, 
who  had  so  gallantly  volunteered  his  services  at  Fort 
Mercer,  and  who  maintained  the  defence  with  continu- 
ed firmness  until  the  13th,  when  he  was  relieved  by 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Russell,  of  the  Connecticut  line  5 
but  this  officer  finding  from  his  weak  state  of  health, 
that  he  would  be  wholly  unable  to  support  the  fatigue 
which  such  a  trust  demanded,  requested  to  be  imme- 
diately recalled,  and  on  the  14th  he  was  relieved  by 
Major  Thayer,  of  the  Rhode  Island  line,  who  volun- 
teered for  this  desperate  service. 

Brigadier  General  Varnum,  who  had  been  some 
days  before  posted  in  Jersey,  near  Red  Bank,  with  the 
command  of  all  the  troops  below  Philadelphia,  had 
received  orders  from  the  Commander  in  Chief  to  de- 
fend Mud  Island  to  the  last  extremity,  without  sacri- 
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firing  the  garrison  ;  and  Major  Thayer  arrived,  with 
a  knowledge  of  these  orders,  and  a  resolute  determi- 
nation to  maintain  his  stand  to  the  last  moment.  He 
was  an  officer  as  skilful  as  he  was  brave,  as  indefati- 
gable as  he  was  patient,  prudent  and  vigilant.  He  en- 
deavoured to  animate  his  men,  consisting  of  only  300, 
by  inspiring  them  with  his  own  hopes  of  a  successful 
defence,  and  by  placing  before  them  the  rewards  with 
which  their  victory  would  be  crowned.  He  was  di- 
ligent in  repairing  as  far  as  possible  during  the  night, 
the  breaches  which  had  been  made  during  the  day, 
and  seemed  determined  to  render  the  conflict  a  despe- 
rate and  deadly  one.  During  the  night  of  the  14th, 
two  of  the  enemy's  ships  were  brought  up  the  east 
channel  so  as  to  attack  the  works  in  front,  while  two 
others  forming  a  battery  of  23  twenty  four  pounders, 
made  their  way  up  the  narrow  western  channel,  so  as 
to  cooperate  with  the  batteries  on  Province  Island, 
and  thus  completely  enfilade  the  works  of  Fort  Mif- 
flin. Several  frigates  were  also  drawn  up  against  the 
fort  on  the  Jersey  shore,  intended  to  flank  the  men  of 
war  stationed  there  and  prevent  the  escape  of  the  gar- 
rison. The  morning  of  the  15th  saw  a  tremendous 
fire  opened  from  all  these  batteries  upon  Thayer's  lit- 
tle garrison,  who  supported  the  shock  like  men  who 
had  devoted  themselves  to  destruction — by  noon,  all 
the  batteries  of  the  fort  were  levelled  to  the  ground,  and 
the  men  were  thus  exposed  without  a  single  defence.  In 
the  course  of  the  afternoon,  Major  Thayer  succeeded 
in  sending  all  his  garrison  ashore,  except  40  men, 
whom  he  retained  until  midnight,  when  having  suc- 
ceeded in  removing  the  greater  part  of  his  stores,  he 
set  fire  to  the  barracks,  aud  escaped  with  his  little 
band  to  Fort  Mercer.  He  had  in  vain  applied  to  Com- 
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niodore  Hazlewood  for  assistance  ;  that  officer,  wheth- 
er from  a  justifiable  prudence,  or  a  culpable  fear  of 
danger,  kept  his  gallics  out  of  the  reach  of  the  ene- 
my's shot. 

In  the  course  of  the  various  assaults  upon  Yovt  Mif- 
flin, upwards    of  250  Americans  were   killed   and 
wounded.     It  was  an  important  post,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  holding  it  appeared  so  strong,  that  it  had  been 
determined  by  a  council  of  war  to  relieve  it.atall  ha- 
zards, ou  the  very  night  it  was  necessarily  abandon- 
ed.    It  was  perhaps  fortunate  that  the  attempt  was 
not  made,   as  it  might  and  in  all  probability  would 
have  brought   on    a  general   engagement,  for  which 
Washington  was  certainly  not  at  that  time  prepared. 
The  defence  made  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Smith  gain- 
ed him  the  applause  of  the  Commander  in  Chief,  and 
the  approbation  of  Congress,  who  voted  him  a  sword  ; 
but  this  gallant  and  high  minded  officer  refused  to  ac- 
cept it,  because  the  value  of  the  present  had  been 
cheapened  by  a  similar  offer  to  Commodore  Hazle- 
wood, who,  in  his  opinion,  as  well  as  in  that  of  most 
of  the  army,  merited  rather  the  censure  of  Congress 
for  his  cowardice.     Moses  Porter,  who  has  since  ri- 
sen to  the  rank  of  Brigadier  General,  and  who  per- 
formed such  eminent  services  for  his  country  in  the 
late  contest  with  the  same  power,  was  at  that  time  a 
Sergeant  iu  the  garrison  of  Fort  Mifflin — Let  the 
knowledge  of  this  fact  stimulate  our  soldiers  of  the 
present  day,  to  conduct  themselves  so  as  to  deserve 
the  applause  of  their  officers  and  their  country,  assured 
that  merit  will  sooner  or  later  raise  them  to  the  high- 
est hopes  of  their  ambition. 

After  the  repulse  of  Count  Donop,   Sir   William 
Howe  had  determined  to  send  a  stronger  force  against 
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the  fort  at  Red  Bank  ;  and  being  now  freed  from  all 
apprehension  on  the  opposite  side  by  the  possession 
of  Mud  Island,  he  sent  Lord  Cornwallis  with  a  con- 
siderable detachment,  who  crossed  the  river  on  the 
19tli  November.  Fort  Mercer  being  now  the  only  de- 
fence against  the  free  passage  of  the  river  to  the  en- 
emy's shipping,  and  the  only  protection  to  our  own 
naval  force,  it  became  of  serious  importance  to  pre- 
serve it  if  possible.  Washington  therefore,  with  a 
view  to  counteract  the  operations  of  Lord  Cornwallis, 
despatched  Major  General  Greene  with  a  respectable 
force  into  Jersey,  with  the  expectation  that  he  Would 
be  able  in  time  to  reinforce  him  with  the  troops  ex- 
pected from  the  north.  In  this,  however,  he  was  dis- 
appointed :  the  expected  reinforcements  did  not  arrive, 
and  being  too  weak  to  contend  against  Lord  Cornwal- 
lis, whose  force  had  been  considerably  increased  dur- 
ing his  march  by  the  arrival  of  troops  from  New- 
York,  he  was  compelled  to  abandon  the  hope  of 
stopping  his  progress.  Left  to  himself,  Colonel 
Greene  would  still  have  defended  his  little  fort  to 
the  last ;  but  being  overruled  by  the  Generals  ap- 
pointed to  give  their  advice,  the  fort  was  evacuated, 
and  left  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  Cornwallis.  The 
American  vessels  and  gallies  having  thus  lost  their 
only  protection,  seventeen  of  them  were  abandoned 
by  their  crews  and  destroyed  :  a  few  were  saved  by 
creeping  up  along  on  the  Jersey  shore  in  the  night, 
and  getting  beyond  the  reach  of  the  enemy's  batte- 
ries. 

The  Marquis  de  la  Fayette,  who  had  accompa- 
nied General  Greene  into  Jersey,  before  the  retreat 
of  the  army,  on  the  25th  November,  at  the  head  of  a 
small  party  of  riflemen  and  militia  attacked  a  much 
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superiour  force  of  Hessians  and  British  grenadiers, 
and  compelled  them  to  retreat.  The  Marquis  was 
still  suffering  from  the  wound  which  he  had  received 
at  Brandy  wine ;  and  this  gallant  conduct  being  re- 
ported to  Congress,  they  resolved  to  give  him  the 
command  of  a  division. 

While  the  detachment  from  the  northern  army, 
consisting  of  the  New  England  brigades,  were  at 
Fishkill  on  their  way  to  join  the  Commander  in 
Chief,  &00  of  the  New  Hampshire  troops  refused  to 
cross  the  river  until  they  were  furnished  with  money 
and  breeches.  They  had  paraded  before  their  bar- 
racks under  arms,  with  a  determination  to  resist  the 
authority  of  their  officers.  Captain  Beal  who  fear- 
lessly exerted  himself  to  suppress  the  mutiny,  was 
mortally  wounded  ;  but  a  little  resolution  on  the  part 
of  the  officers  soon  silenced  the  mutineers,  who  join- 
ed their  companions,  and  continued  their  march. 

On  the  4th  of  December,  Sir  William  Howe  ad- 
vanced with  his  army  from  Philadelphia  towards 
White  Marsh,  with  a  view,  as  it  was  supposed,  of 
drawing  out  Washington  to  an  engagement.  The 
American  army  at  this  time  were  in  a  deplorable  con- 
dition, in  want  of  almost  every  thing  necessary  to 
their  comfort.  One  half  of  them  were  without  breech- 
es, shoes  and  stockings,  and  several  thousand  of 
them  were  without  blankets.  It  was  therefore  ex- 
tremely desirable  to  the  Commander  in  Chief  to  get 
them  as  soon  as  possible  into  winter  quarters.  While 
in  this  situation  the  enemy  appeared  on  Chesnut  Hill, 
within  three  miles  of  the  camp  at  White  Marsh. 
Here  they  remained  several  days,  making  occasional 
demonstrations  of  an  assault,  and  at  length,  changing 
their  ground  they  encamped  in  front  of  the  most  vul- 
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nerable  part  of  Washington's  position.  At  this  mo* 
mcnt  a  general  engagement  was  deemed  unavoida- 
ble *  but  a  slight  skirmish  with  the  troops  under 
Cornwallis,  and  the  light  troops  on  our  left  was  all 
that  the  enemy  attempted.  Washington's  account  of 
the  affair  is  thus  given  on  the  10th — "  I  had  reason  to 
expect  Howe  was  preparing  to  give  us  a  general  ac- 
tion. On  Friday  morning  his  troops  appeared  on 
Chesnut  Hill;  at  night  they  changed  their  ground. 
On  Sunday  from  every  appearance,  there  was  reason 
to  apprehend  an  action.  About  sunset,  after  various 
marches  and  counter  marches,  they  halted,  and  I  still 
supposed  they  would  attack  us  in*  the  night,  or  early 
the  next  morning  ;  but  in  this  I  was  mistaken.  On 
Monday  afternoon  they  filed  off,  and  marched  towards 
Philadelphia.  Their  loss  in  skirmishing  was  not  in- 
considerable. I  sincerely  wish  they  had  made  an  at- 
tack, the  issue  would  in  all  probability,  have  been 
happy,  for  as  policy  forbad  our  quitting  our  posts  to 
attack  them/7 

In  this  skirmish,  Major  Morris,  who  had  borne  so 
conspicuous  a  part  in  the  dangers  and  glories  of  Mor- 
gan's rifle  regiment  in  the  north,  was  mortally  wound- 
ed. His  death  was  deeply  deplored  by  the  whole 
army. 

It  is  probable  that  Sir  William  Howe  w  as  great- 
ly deceived  as  to  the  numbers  and  strength  of  Wash- 
ington, which  deterred  him  from  risking  a  general 
battle  ;  but  though  Washington  himself  wished  it,  the 
destitute  condition  of  the  greater  part  of  his  troops, 
would  have  placed  them  on  very  unequal  grounds, 
notwithstanding  the  strength  of  his  position,  with  the 
victorious,  well-clothed  troops  of  Sir  William.  His 
not  giving  battle  was  attended  with  as  much  advan- 
tage to  the  Americans,  as  if  he  had  met  with  a  par- 
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tial  defeat,  inasmuch  as  it  showed  him  afraid  of  our 
strength,  and  gave  to  our  troops  a  stronger  confidence 
in  themselves.  Washington  himself  was  astonished 
at  Sir  William's  retreat,  and  observed  that  it  would 
have  been  better  for  him  to  have  "fought  without  vic- 
tory than  thus  to  declare  his  inability." 

On  the  11  th,  Washington  moved  with  his  army  to 
Swedesford  ;  here  in  looking  about  for  the  most  eligi- 
ble spot  for  establishing  his  winter  quarters,  he  select- 
ed Valley  Forge,  about  sixteen  miles  from  the  com- 
fortable city  quarters  of  his  adversary,  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  richest  country  of  Pennsylvania.  This  spot 
possessed  every  advantage  which  nature  could  give  it, 
and  it  remained  only  for  the  Commander  in  Chief  to 
exert  his  comprehensive  mind  in  adopting  the  best 
means  of  sheltering  his  men  from  the  weather.  The 
want  of  clothing  among  his  troops  was  so  urgent,  that 
he  here  for  the  first  time  made  use  of  the  powers  vest- 
ed in  him  by  congress,  and  issued  warrants  to  the 
officers  to  seize  whatever  they  could  find  useful  to  the 
army  ;  and  on  the  19th,  he  removed  to  Valley  Forge, 
every  step  of  his  soldiers  marked  by  the  blood  of  their 
naked  feet,  on  the  frozen  ground.  The  plan  he  had 
chosen  for  sheltering  them,  was  a  novel  experiment, 
and  many  of  his  officers  at  first  regarded  it  as  ridic- 
ulous and  chimerical ;  but  every  thing  is  easy  to  pa- 
tient industry  and  fortitude.  In  a  short  time  the  men 
felled  the  trees  around  them,  and  erected  a  town  of 
huts,  iii  which,  if  they  did  not  enjoy  all  the  comforts 
of  their  well  housed  adversaries,  they  were  at  least 
comfortably  sheltered  from  the  inclemencies  of  the 
weather,  and  enured  to  the  hardships  of  a  soldiers 
life.  Here  he  employed  the  winter  in  endeavouring 
to  teach  his  soldiers  discipline,  and  to  guard  them 
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against  the  effects  of  idleness  and  disease.  He 
seized  the  present  moment  to  have  his  whole  army 
inoculated  for  the  small  pox,  and  nearly  half  his 
troops  had  actually  gone  through  this  terrible  disease, 
before  his  enemy  knew  that  such  a  scheme  was  in- 
tended. He  was  himself  at  all  times  present  to  watch 
and  encourage  them ;  and  with  the  most  unremitted 
attention  applied  himself  to  the  promotion  of  their 
comfort  in  every  thing. 

Now  it  was  that  the  change  in  the  Commissariat 
department  began  to  be  severely  felt — the  soldiers 
were  sometimes  for  days  without  a  mouthful  of  bread; 
and  nothing  can  more  clearly  demonstrate  the  fitness 
of  Washington  for  his  great  and  responsible  charge, 
than  the  fact  of  his  being  able  under  such  circum- 
stances to  keep  his  army  together.  On  the  23d, 
there  was  but  one  purchasing  Commissary  in  his 
camp,  and  according  to  his  letter  of  that  date,  "  he 
had  not  a  single  hoof  of  any  kind  to  slaughter,  and 
not  more  than  twenty-five  barrels  of  flour,  and 
could  not  tell  where  to  expect  any.  The  present 
commissaries,  (he  continues)  are  by  no  means  equal 
to  the  execution  of  the  office,  or  the  disaffection  of  the 
the  people  is  past  all  belief.  The  change  in  that  de- 
partment took  place  contrary  to  my  judgment,  and 
the  consequences  thereof  were  predicted.  No  man 
ever  had  his  measures  more  impeded  than  I  have,  by 
every  department  of  the  army.  Since  the  month  of 
July,  we  have  had  no  assistance  from  the  Quarter 
Master  General,  and  to  want  of  assistance  from  this 
department,  the  Commissary  General  charges  great 
part  of  his  deficiency.  We  have  by  a  field  return 
this  day,  no  less  than  2898  men  in  camp  unfit  for  du- 
ty, because  they  are  barefooted  and  otherwise  naked. 
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Our  whole  strength  in  continental  troops,  (including 
the  Eastern  brigades,  which  have  joined  us  since  the 
surrender  of  Burgoyne)  exclusive  of  the  Maryland 
troops  sent  to  Wilmington,  is  no  more  than  8200  in 
camp  fit  for  duty.  Since  the  4th,  our  number  fit 
through  hardships,  particularly  on  account  of  blan- 
kets, (numbers  have  been,  and  still  are  obliged  to  sit 
up  all  night  by  fires  instead  of  taking  comfortable 
rest  in  a  common  way)  have  decreased  near  2000 
men. — Upon  the  ground  of  safety  and  policy,  I  am 
obliged  to  conceal  the  true  state  of  the  army  from 
publick  view,  and  thereby  expose  myself  to  detrac- 
tion and  calumny.  There  is  as  much  to  be  done  in 
preparing  for  a  campaign,  as  in  the  active  part  of  it." 
It  is  hardly  credible,  and  yet  such  is  the  fact,  that 
while  the  army  were  thus  suffering  for  every  article 
of  clothing,  packages  of  them  were  lying  at  various 
places  in  great  abundance  ;  but  such  was  the  defect 
of  management,  that  no  teams  or  means  of  transpor- 
tation could  be  procured,  to  carry  them  to  Valley 
Force. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


Events  of  1777  continued. — Proceedings  of  Congress.'— -Resigna- 
tion of  the  President.— Henry  Laurens  appointed  Presidents— 
Colonel  Wilkinson  delivers  a  message  to  Congress  from  Gene- 
ral Gates.— Ts  brevetted  a  Brigadier  General. — General  Mif- 
flin resigns  as  Quarter  Master  General. — Board  of  war  ap- 
pointed.— Mr.  Silas  Deane  recalled. — General  Conway  appointed 
Inspector  General. — Discontent  of  the  officers. — Confused  state 
of  the  finances. — Articles  of  confederation. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  Mr.  Peyton  Randolph, 
who  had  been  first  elected  President  of  Congress, 
was  prevented  from  accepting  that  high  and  honour- 
ble  office,  by  private  reasons,  which  obliged  him  for  a 
time  to  absent  himself  from  Congress.  It  has  been 
hinted  that  Mr.  Hancock  was  fixed  upon  as  his  suc- 
cessor, not  so  much  for  his  talents  and  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  independence,  as  with  a  view  to  ensure  the 
fidelity  of  a  man  of  influence  and  fortune,  who  had 
on  several  occasions  shown  a  disposition  to  regulate 
his  political  sentiments  by  the  relative  strength  of  the 
contending  parties.  He  was  elected,  under  the  gene- 
ral impression  that  this  gratification  of  his  love  of 
popularity,  would  fix  him  in  the  interests  of  Conr 
gress;  but  it  was  also  hoped  and  expected,  that 
knowing  the  preference  of  that  body  for  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph, delicacy  would  induce  him  to  resign  his  seat 
on  the  return  of  that  gentleman  to  the  house.  In  this 
they  were  disappointed :  Mr.  Randolph  returned, 
but  Mr.  Hancock  showed  no  disposition  to  give  up 
the  honours  of  his  situation ;  and  for  the  first  year 
no  man  could  have  acquitted  himself  with  more  satis- 
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faction  to  the  friends  of  liberty,  or  with  more  credit 
to  himself.  The  subsequent  intrigues  of  the  royal- 
ists, particularly  of  the  New- York  junto,  as  it  was 
called,  gained  him  over  in  a  great  measure  to  their 
cause,  and  he  was  found  upon  all  occasions  to  favour 
their  views  and  measures.  Finding  that  he  was  los- 
ing the  ground  which  he  had  so  long  held  in  the  pub- 
lick  estimation,  instead  of  retracing  his  steps  and  shak- 
ing off  the  connexion  which  was  rendering  him 
obnoxious  to  his  colleagues,  be  at  length  on  the  29th 
of  October  offered  his  resignation.  He  took  leave  of 
Congress  in  a  short  speech,  in  which  after  modestly 
avowing  his  consciousness,  that  his  abilities  had  not 
entitled  him  to  that  distinction,  he  proceeds  :  "  Every 
argument  conspired  to  make  me  exert  myself,  and  I 
endeavoured  by  industry  and  attention  to  make  up 
for  every  other  deficiency.  As  to  my  conduct  both  in 
and  out  of  Congress  in  the  execution  of  your  busi- 
siness,  it  is  improper  for  me  to  say  any  thing.  You 
are  the  best  judges.  But  I  think  I  shall  be  forgiven, 
if  I  say  I  have  spared  no  pains,  expense  or  labour, 
io  gratify  your  wishes,  and  to  accomplish  the  views 
of  Congress.  My  health  being  much  impaired,  I 
find  some  relaxation  absolutely  necessary,  after  such 
constant  application  ;  I  must  therefore  request  your 
indulgence  for  leave  of  absence  for  two  months.  But 
1  cannot  take  my  departure,  gentlemen,  without  ex- 
pressing my  thanks  for  the  civility  and  politeness  I 
have  experienced  from  you.  It  is  impossible  to  men- 
tion this  without  a  heartfelt  pleasure.  If  in  the  course 
of  so  long  a  period  as  I  have  had  the  honour  to  fill 
this  chair,  any  expression  may  have  dropped  from 
me,  that  may  have  given  the  least  offence  to  any  mem- 
ber, as  it  was  not  intended,  so  I   hope  his   candour 
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will  pass  it  over.  May  every  happiness,  gentlemen, 
attend  you  both  as  members  of  this  house  and  as  in- 
dividuals ;  and  I  pray  heaven  that  unanimity  and 
perseverance  may  go  hand  in  hand  in  this  house  ;  and 
that  every  thing  which  may  tend  to  distract  or  divide 
your  councils,  may  be  forever  banished." 

It  is  remarkable  that  this  speech  occasioned  almost 
as  much  debate  in  Congress,  as  is  usual  in  the  British 
Parliament  on  a  notice  for  an  address  to  his  Majesty. 
A  resolution  was  passed  directing  the  Secretary  to 
wait  upon  the  President  and  ask  for  a  copy  of  his 
speech.  When  this  was  handed  in,  an  answer  was 
proposed,  which  stirred  up  all  the  republican  blood 
of  the  house,  and  was  finally  rejected  as  degrading  to 
the  character  of  freemen.  A  resolution  was  then  mov- 
ed, "  that  it  is  improper  to  thank  any  President  for 
the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  that  office.."  Upon  this 
motion  the  States  were  equally  divided.  It  was  then 
moved  and  carried,  six  states  to  four,  "  That  the 
thanks  of  Congress  be  presented  to  John  Hancock, 
Esq.  for  the  unremitted  attention  and  steady  impar- 
tiality which  he  has  manifested  in  the  discharge  of  the 
various  duties  of  his  office  as  President,  since  his  elec- 
tion to  the  chair,  on  the  24th  day  of  May,  1775." 
These  little  circumstances  serve  to  show  the  charac- 
ter of  the  times,  and  the  jealousy  of  our  steady  repub- 
lican fathers  of  every  thing  that  could  tend  to  lessen 
their  notions  of  independence. 

On  the  1st  of  November  Congress  proceeded  to  the 
election  of  a  successor  to  Mr.  Hancock,  and  made 
choice  of  Henry  Laurens,  Esq.  of  South  Carolina,  a 
gentleman  of  eminent  talents  and  of  undoubted  repub- 
lican principles. 
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Colonel  Wilkinson,  who  was  the  bearer  of  despatch- 
es from  General  Gates  to  Congress,  was  sent  for  by 
that  body  on  the  31st  of  October  ;  and  concluding  from 
various  questions  which  were  put  to  him  by  some  of 
the  members,  that  they  were  disposed  to  regard  the 
convention  of  Saratoga  in  a  light  unfavourable  to  Ge- 
neral Gates,  he  requested  time  to  arrange  the  papers 
in  his  possession,  and  was  ordered  to  attend  them  again 
on  the  3d  of  November.  He  had,  in  the  mean  time, 
under  authority  given  to  him  by  General  Gates,  and 
with  the  advice  of  the  General's  friends,  Samuel^ Ad- 
ams and  James  Lovell,  prepared  the  following  mes- 
sage from  General  Gates:  "I  have  it  in  charge  from 
Major  General  Gates  to  represent  to  the  honourable 
the  Congress,  that  Lieutenant  General  Burgoyne,  at 
the  time  he  capitulated,  was  strongly  intrenched  in  a 
formidable  post,  with  twelve  days'  provision  :  that  the 
reduction  of  Fort  Montgomery,  and  the  enemy's  con- 
sequent progress  up  the  Hudson  river,  endangered 
our  arsenal  at  Albany;  a  reflection  which  left  Gene- 
ral Gates  no  time  to  contest  the  capitulation  with  Ge- 
neral Burgoyne,  but  induced  the  necessity  of  immedi- 
ately closing  with  his  proposal,  hazardiug  a  disad- 
vantageous attack,  or  retiring  from  his  position  for  the 
security  of  our  magazine.  This  delicate  situation 
abridged  our  conquest,  and  procured  Lieutenant  Ge- 
neral Burgoyne  the  terms  he  enjoys.  Had  our  attack 
been  carried  against  General  Burgoyne,  the  dismem- 
berment of  our  army  must  necessarily  have  been  such 
as  would  have  incapacitated  it  for  further  action. 
With  an  army  in  health,  vigour  and  spirits,  Major 
General  Gates  now  waits  the  commands  of  the  hon- 
ourable Congress." 
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Along  with  this  message  Colonel  Wilkinson  laid 
before  Congress  sundry  papers  relative  to  the  conven- 
tion, most  of  which  have  already  been  given  to  the 
reader.  All  these  papers  it  appeared,  had  some  how 
or  other  made  their  way  not  only  to  Congress  but  to 
the  army  under  the  Commauder  in  Chief,  some  time 
before  they  were  officially  communicated  ;  and  it  had 
been  asserted  by  many  that  the  terms  allowed  to  Bur- 
goyne  were  more  favourable  than  the  great  superiori- 
ty of  General  Gates  would  justify.  Arnold  was  sus- 
pected of  being  at  the  bottom  of  the  rumours  to  the 
prejudice  of  General  Gates,  and  no  doubt  with  some 
truth.  Whether  the  statement  of  Colonel  Wilkinson 
really  satisfied  the  doubts  of  Congress,  and  removed 
their  unfavourable  impressions  or  not,  they  at  least 
appeared  to  be  satisfied,  and  voted  that  a  gold  medal 
should  be  struck  in  commemmoration  of  the  conven- 
tion and  presented  to  General  Gates.  They  at  the 
same  time  voted  their  thanks  to  Gates,  Lincoln,  and 
Arnold,  the  latter  of  whom,  from  what  has  been  seen, 
was  to  say  the  least,  but  doubtfully  entitled  to  them. 
On  the  6th,  they  rewarded  Colonel  Wilkinson  with 
the  brevet  of  a  Brigadier  General. 

Major  General  Mifflin  had,  on  the  8th  of  October, 
in  consequence  of  the  impaired  state  of  his  health,  re- 
quested permission  to  resign  both  his  appointments 
of  Major  General,  and  Quarter  Master  General.  No 
notice  was  taken  of  his  letter  until  the  7th  of  Novem- 
ber, when  it  was  "  Resolved,  that  Major  General  Mif- 
flin's resignation  of  the  office  of  Quarter  Master  Gene- 
ral be  accepted,  but  that  his  rank  and  commission  of 
Major  General  be  continued  to  him,  without  the  pay 
annexed  to  that  office,  until  further  order  of  Con- 
gress." 
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On  the  27th  in  pursuance  of  a  resolution  sometime 
before  laid  before  Congress,  they  proceeded  to  the 
establishment  of  a  board  of  War,  consisting  of  Major 
General  Gates,  as  President,  Major  General  Mifflin, 
Colonel  Timothy  Pickering,  Colonel  Joseph  Trum- 
bull, and  Richard  Peters,  Esq.  and  granting  permis- 
sion to  General  Gates  to  officiate  at  the  board  or  in 
the  field,  as  occasion  might  require.  To  this  board, 
Brigadier  General  Wilkinson  was  made  Secretary. 

The  conduct  of  Mr.  Silas  Deane,  one  of  the  com- 
missioners to  the  Court  of  France,  had  on  many  oc- 
casions been  such  as  to  excite  the  resentment  of  Con- 
gress. His  unauthorised  contracts  with  individuals 
of  France,  had  more  than  once  led  them  into  conside- 
rable embarrassment,  and  it  now  became  necessary  to 
the  support  of  their  authority,  that  he  should  be  recall- 
ed. At  the  time  that  Monsieur  du  Coudray  had  pre- 
sented himself  before  Congress,  claiming  appointments 
for  himself  and  fifty  others,  under  the  stipulations  of 
Mr.  Deane,  a  motion  was  made  for  his  recall,  which 
did  not  prevail.  In  September  another  motion  to  the 
same  effect,  bottomed  upon  a  report  of  the  committee 
of  foreign  affairs,  was  introduced ;  but  the  terms  of  it 
being  considered  as  too  harsh,  another  was  substitut- 
ed on  the  21st  of  November,  in  the  following  words — 
«  Resolved,  that  Silas  Deane  Esq.  be  recalled  from 
the  Court  of  France,  and  that  the  committee  of  foreign 
affairs  be  directed  to  take  proper  measures  for  speedi- 
ly communicating  the  pleasure  of  Congress  herein  to 
Mr.  Deane  and  the  other  Commissioners  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  at  the  Court  of  France."— On  the  27th. 
John  Adams  was  chosen  to  supply  his  place. 

A  blameable  tenderness  for  the  reputation  of  Mr. 
Deane,  and  a  want  of  proper  respect  to  themselves. 
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produced  a  trifling  on  this  subject,  unworthy  of  the  re- 
presentatives of  an  independent  people.  The  naked 
recall  of  Mr.  Deane,  as  above  recorded,  was  on  the 
8th  of  December  softened  down  into  the  following  re- 
solution. "Whereas  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance, 
that  Congress  should  at  this  critical  conjuncture,  be 
well  informed  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  Europe;  and 
whereas  Congress  have  resolved  that  the  hon,  Silas 
Deane  Esq.  be  recalled  from  the  Court  of  France,  and 
have  appointed  another  Commissioner  to  supply  his 
place  there  :  Ordered,  that  the  committee  for  foreign 
affairs  write  to  the  hon.  Silas  Deane  Esq.  and  direct 
him  to  embrace  the  first  opportunity  of  returning  to 
America,  and  upon  his  arrival  to  repair  with  all  pos- 
sible despatch  to  Congress."  Thus  they  endeavour- 
ed to  make  it  appear,  that  Mr.  Deane  was  brought 
home  for  the  purpose  of  giving  them  correct  informa- 
tion of  the  state  of  affairs  in  Europe. 

On  the  13th  of  December  General  Conway,  who 
had  been  for  some  time  urging  to  Congress  the  pro- 
priety of  appointing  inspectors  of  the  army,  was  made 
Inspector  General,  with  the  rank  of  Major  General  in 
the  army.  This  unexpected  promotion  gave  great 
and  general  offence  to  the  officers  of  the  army,  all  the 
Brigadiers  of  which  remonstrated  against  it  in  strong 
terms.  They  accused  him  of  originating  an  intrigue 
to  remove  Washington  from  the  command.  This  ac- 
cusation was  founded  upon  some  expressions  which 
Conway  had  used  in  a  letter  to  General  Gates,  reflect- 
ing on  the  conduct  of  the  Commander  in  Chief,  and 
a  copy  of  which  had  by  some  unknown  means  been 
communicated  to  the  army.  Conway  was  an  old  man 
and  an  old  soldier,  sufficiently  vain  to  think  himself 
better  qualified  than  any  other  person  to  manage  the 
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affairs  of  the  army,  but  it  is  hardly  probable  he  had 
any  hope  or  design  to  effect  a  removal  of  Washing- 
ton, by  reflecting  on  what  he  considered  the  weakness 
of  his  measures.  Whatever  were  his  intentions,  how- 
ever, it  is  plain  from  the  universal  clamour  which  his 
appointment  created,  that  he  could  have  found  but  few 
persons  to  second  his  views. 

The  great  and  growing  depreciation  of  the  paper 
currency  of  the  United  States,  began  now  to  be  most 
seriously  felt.  The  Congress  were  unable  to  procure 
the  most  necessary  articles  for  the  army  without  an 
advance  of  from  a  thousand  to  eighteen  hundred  per 
cent,  on  the  nominal  amount  of  their  bills  ;  and  so  low 
was  the  publick  credit,  that  no  purchases  could  be 
made  without  the  cash  advance.  In  this  situation  they 
instructed  their  Commissioners  at  the  foreign  courts  to 
endeavour  to  obtain  a  loan  of  two  millions  sterling,  on 
the  pledge  of  the  "faith  of  the  thirteen  United  States ;" 
and  were  compelled  in  the  mean  time  to  recommend 
to  the  Legislatures  of  the  several  States  the  enaction 
of  laws  authorising  the  seizure  of  goods  which  they 
were  unable  to  purchase  on  the  terms  demanded  by  the 
holders.  This  was  a  high  handed  measure,  but  per- 
haps the  only  remedy  for  the  desperate  circumstances 
of  the  country. 

On  the  10th  of  November  Congress  adopted  the 
Articles  of  Confederation  which  had  been  reported  on 
the  12th  of  July,  1776,  as  follows  : 

Articles  of  confederation  and  perpetual  union,  be- 
tween the  States  of  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts 
Bay,  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations,  Con- 
necticut, New  York,  .New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  De- 
laware, Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia. 
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"  Article  1.  The  style  of  this  confederacy  shall  be 
"The  United  States  of  America." 

Article  2.  Each  state  retains  its  sovereignty,  free- 
dom, and  independence,  and  every  power,  jurisdiction 
and  right,  which  is  not  by  this  confederation  express- 
ly delegated  to  the  United  States  in  Congress  assem- 
bled. 

Article  3.  The  said  States  hereby  severally  enter 
into  a  firm  league  of  friendship  with  each  other,  for 
their  common  defence,  the  security  of  their  liberties 
and  their  mutual  and  general  welfare  :  binding  them- 
selves to  assist  each  other  against  all  force  offered  to, 
or  attacks  made  upon  them  or  any  of  them,  on  account 
of  religion,  sovereignty,  trade,  or  any  other  pretence 
whatever. 

Article  4.  The  better  to  secure  and  perpetuate  mu- 
tual friendship  and  intercourse  among  the  people  of 
the  different  States  in  this  union,  the  free  inhabitants 
of  each  of  these  States  (paupers,  vagabonds  and  fugi- 
tives from  justice  excepted)  shall  be  entitled  to  all  pri- 
vileges and  immunities  of  free  citizens  in  the  several 
States,  and  the  people  of  each  state  shall  have  free  in- 
gress and  egress  to  and  from  any  other  State,  and 
shall  enjoy  therein  all  the  privileges  of  trade  and  com- 
merce, subject  to  the  same  duties,  impositions  and  re- 
strictions as  the  inhabitants  thereof  respectively,  pro- 
vided that  such  restrictions  shall  not  extend  so  far  as 
to  prevent  the  removal  of  property  imported  into  any 
State  to  any  other  State,  of  which  the  owner  is  an  in- 
habitant :  provided  also,  that  no  imposition,  duties  or 
restriction  shall  be  laid  by  any  state  on  the  property 
of  the  United  States  or  either  of  them. 

If  any  person  guilty  of  or  charged  with  treason, 
felony  or  other  high  misdemeanour  in  any  State,  shall 
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flee  from  justice  and  be  found  in  any  of  the  United 
States,  he  shall  upon  demand  of  the  (xovernour  or 
executive  power  of  the  State  from  which  he  fled,  be 
delivered  up  and  removed  to  the  State  having  juris- 
diction of  his  offence. 

Full  faith  and  credit  shall  be  given  in  each  of  these 
States  to  the  records,  acts,  and  judicial  proceedings  of 
the  courts  and  magistrates  of  every  other  State. 

Article  5.  For  the  more  convenient  management  of 
the  general  interests  of  the  United  States,  delegates 
shall  be  annually  appointed  in  such  manner  as  the 
Legislature  of  each  State  shall  direct,  to  meet  in  Con- 
gress on  the  first  Monday  in  November  in  every  year, 
with  a  power  reserved  to  each  State  to  recall  its  dele- 
gates, or  any  of  them,  at  any  time  within  the  year, 
and  to  send  others  in  their  stead,  for  the  remainder 
of  the  year. 

No  State  shall  be  represented  in  Congress  by  less 
than  two,  nor  by  more  than  seven  members  ;  and  no 
person  shall  be  capable  of  being  a  delegate  for  more 
than  three  years  in  any  term  of  six  years  ;  nor  shall 
any  person  beiug  a  delegate  be  capable  of  holding  any 
office  under  the  United  States,  for  which  lie  or  any 
other  for  his  benefit,  receives  any  salary,  fees,  or  emo- 
lument of  any  kind. 

Each  State  shall  maintain  its  own  delegates  in  any 
meeting  of  the  States,  and  while  they  act  as  members 
of  the  Committees  of  the  States. 

In  determining  questions  in  the  United  States  in 
Congress  assembled,  each  State  shall  have  one  vote. 

Freedom  of  speech  and  debate  in  Congress  shall 

not  be  impeached  or  questioned  iu  any  court  or  place 

out  of  Congress ;  and  the  members  of  Congress  shall 

be  protected  in  their  persons  from  arrests  and  impris- 

VOL.   II.  18 
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sonments  during  the  time  of  their  going  to  and  from 
and  attendance  on  Congress,  except  for  treason,  felo- 
ny, or  breach  of  the  peace. 

Article  6.  No  State,  without  the  consent  of  the 
United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  shall  send  any 
embassy  to,  or  receive  any  embassy  from,  or  enter  in- 
to any  conference,  agreement,  alliance  or  treaty  with 
any  King,  Prince,  or  State ;  nor  shall  any  person 
holding  any  office  of  profit  or  trust  under  the  United 
States,  or  any  of  them,  accept  of  any  present,  emolu- 
ment, office  or  title  of  any  kind  whatever  from  any 
king,  prince  or  foreign  state ;  nor  shall  the  United 
States  in  Congress  assembled,  or  any  of  them,  grant 
any  title  of  nobility. 

No  two  or  more  States  shall  enter  into  any  treaty, 
confederation  or  alliance  whatever  between  them, 
without  the  consent  of  the  United  States  in  Congress 
assembled,  specifying  accurately  the  purposes  for 
which  the  same  is  to  be  entered  into,  and  how  long  it 
shall  continue. 

No  State  shall  lay  any  imports  or  duties,  which 
may  interfere  with  any  stipulations  in  treaties  enter- 
ed into  by  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled, 
with  any  king,  prince  or  state,  in  pursuance  of  any 
treaties  already  proposed  by  Congress  to  the  courts 
of  France  and  Spain. 

No  vessels  of  war  shall  be  kept  up  in  time  of  peace 
by  any  State,  except  such  number  only  as  shall  be 
deemed  necessary  by  the  United  States  in  Congress 
assembled,  for  the  defence  of  such  State  or  its  trade ; 
nor  shall  any  body  of  forces  be  kept  up  by  any  state, 
in  time  of  peace,  except  such  number  only  as,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  United  States  in  Congress  assem- 
bled, shall  be  deemed  requisite  to  garrison  the  forts 
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necessary  for  the  defence  of  such  State  ;  but  every 
State  shall  always  keep  up  a  well  regulated  and  dis- 
ciplined militia,  sufficiently  armed  and  accoutered, 
and  shall  provide  and  have  constantly  ready  for  use, 
in  publick  stores,  a  due  number  of  field  pieces  and 
tents,  and  a  proper  quantity  of  arms,  ammunition  and 
camp  equipage. 

No  State  shall  engage  in  any  war  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  un- 
less such  State  shall  be  actually  invaded  by  enemies, 
or  shall  have  certain  advice  of  a  resolution  being 
formed  by  some  nation  of  Indians  to  invade  such 
State,  and  the  danger  is  so  imminent  as  not  to  admit 
of  a  delay  till  the  United  States  iu  Congress  assem- 
bled can  be  consulted :  nor  shall  any  state  grant  com- 
missions to  any  ships  or  vessel  of  war,  nor  letters  of 
marque  and  reprisal,  except  it  be  after  a  declaration 
of  war  by  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled, 
and  then  only  against  the  kingdom  or  state,  and  the 
subjects  thereof,  against  which  war  has  been  so  de- 
clared, and  under  such  regulations  as  shall  be  es- 
tablished by  the  United  States  in  Congress  assem- 
bled, until  such  state  be  invested  by  pirates,  in  which 
case  vessels  of  war  may  be  fitted  out  for  that  occa- 
sion, and  kept  so  long  as  the  danger  shall  continue, 
or  until  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled, 
shall  determine  otherwise. 

Article  7-  When  land  forces  are  raised  by  any 
State  for  the  common  defence,  all  officers  of,  or  under 
the  rank  of  Colonel  shall  be  appointed  by  the  legis- 
lature of  each  State  respectively,  by  whom  such 
forces  shall  be  raised,  or  in  such  manner  as  such 
State  shall  direct ;  and  all  vacancies  shall  be  filled 
up  by  the  State  which  first  made  the  appointment. 
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Article  8.  All  charges  of  war  and  all  other  ex- 
penses that  shall  be  incurred  for  the  common  defence 
or  general  welfare,  and  allowed  by  the  United  States 
in  Congress  assembled,  shall  be  defrayed  out  of  a 
common  treasury,  which  shall  be  supplied  by  the 
several  States  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  all  land 
within  each  State,  granted  to  or  surveyed  for  any 
person,  as  such  land,  and  the  buildings  and  improve- 
ments thereon  shall  be  estimated,  according  to  such 
mode  as  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled, 
shall  from  time  to  time  direct  and  appoint. 

The  taxes  for  paying  that  proportion,  shall  be  laid 
and  levied  by  the  authority  and  direction  of  the  legis- 
latures of  the  several  States  within  the  time  agreed 
upon  by  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled. 

Article  9.  The  United  States  shall  have  the  sole 
and  exclusive  right  and  power  of  determining  on 
peace  and  war,  except  in  the  cases  mentioned  in  the 
sixth  article — of  sending  and  receiving  ambassadors 
— entering  into  treaties  and  alliances,  provided  that 
no  treaty  of  commerce  shall  be  made  whereby  the  le- 
gislative power  of  the  respective  States  shall  be  re- 
strained from  imposing  such  imposts  and  duties  on 
foreigners  as  their  own  people  are  subjected  to,  or 
from  prohibiting  the  exportation  or  importation  of  any 
species  of  goods  or  commodities  whatsoever—of  es- 
tablishing rules  for  deciding  in  all  cases,  what  cap- 
tures on  land  or  water  shall  be  legal,  and  in  what 
manner  prizes  taken  by  land  or  naval  forces  in  the 
service  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  divided  or  ap- 
propriated— of  granting  letters  of  marque  and  repri- 
sal in  time  of  peace — appointing  courts  for  the  trial  of 
piracies  and  felonies  committed  on  the  high  seas,  and 
establishing    courts   for  receiving   and  determining 
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finally,  appeals  in  all  cases  of  captures,  provided 
that  no  member  of  Congress  shall  be  appointed  judge 
of  any  of  the  said  courts. 

The  United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  shall 
also  be  the  last  resort  on  appeal  in  all  disputes  and 
differences  now  subsisting,  or  that  hereafter  may  arise 
between  two  or  more  states  concerning  boundary  ju- 
risdiction, or  any  other  cause  whatever ;  which  au- 
thority shall  always  be  exercised  in  the  manner  fol- 
lowing :  whenever  the  legislative  or  executive  autho- 
rity, or  lawful  agent  of  any  state  in  controversy  with 
another,  shall  present  a  petition  to  Congress,  stating 
the  matter  in  question,  and  praying  for  a  hearing,  no- 
tice thereof  shall  be  given  by  order  of  Congress  to 
the  legislative  or  executive  authority  of  the  other 
State  in  controversy,  and  a  day  assigned  for  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  parties  by  their  lawful  agents,  who 
shall  then  be  directed  to  appoint  by  joint  consent, 
commissioners  or  judges  to  constitute  a  court  forbear- 
ing and  determining  the  matter  in  question  ;  but  if 
they  cannot  agree,  Congress  shall  name  three  per- 
sons out  of  each  State  of  the  United  States,  and  from 
the  list  of  such  persons  each  party  shall  alternately 
strike  out  one,  the  petitioners  beginning,  until  the 
number  shall  be  reduced  to  thirteen  ;  and  from  that 
number  not  less  than  seven,  nor  more  than  nine 
names,  as  Congress  shall  direct,  shall  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Congress  be  drawn  out  by  lot;  and  the  per- 
sons whose  names  shall  be  so  drawn,  or  any  five  of 
them,  shall  be  commissioners  or  judges  to  hear  and 
finally  determine  the  controversy,  so  always  as  a  ma- 
jor part  of  the  judges,  who  shall  hear  the  cause,  shall 
agree  in  the  determination  ;  and  if  either  party  shall 
neglect  to  attend  at  the  day  appointed,  without  show* 
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ing  reasons  which  Congress  shall  judge  sufficient,  or 
being  present,  shall  refuse  to  strike,  the  Congress 
shall  proceed  to  nominate  three  persons  out  of  each 
state,  and  the  secretary  of  Congress  shall  strike  in 
behalf  of  such  party  absent   or  refusing ;  and  the 
judgment  and  sentence  of  the  court  to  be  appointed, 
in  the  manner  before  prescribed,   shall  be  final  and 
conclusive ;  and  if  any  of  the  parties  shall  refuse  to 
submit  to  the  authority  of  such  court,  or  to  appear  or 
defend  their  claim  or  cause,  the  court  shall  neverthe- 
less proceed  to  pronounce  sentence  or  judgment,  which 
shall  in  like  manner  be  final  and  decisive  :  the  judg- 
ment or  sentence  and  other  proceedings  being  in  eith- 
er case  transmitted  to  Congress,  and  lodged  among 
the  acts  of  Congress  for  the  security  of  the  parties 
concerned  ;  provided  that  every  commissioner  before 
he  sits  in  judgment,  shall  take  an  oath  to  be  admin- 
istered by  one,  of  the  judges  of  the  supreme  or  supe- 
riour  court  of  the  state,  where  the  cause  shall  be  tried, 
«  Well  and  truly  to  determine  the  matter  in  question, 
according  to  the  best  of  his  judgment,  without  favour, 
affection,  or  hope  of  reward  ;"  provided  also,  that  no 
State  shall  be  deprived  of  territory  for  the  benefit  of 
the  United  States. 

All  controversies  concerning  the  private  right  of 
soil  claimed  under  different  grants  of  two  or  more 
States  whose  jurisdictions  as  they  may  respect  such 
lands,  and  the  States  which  passed  such  grants,  and 
adjusted  the  said  grants,  or  either  of  them  being  at 
the  same  time  claimed  to  have  originated  antecedent 
to  such  settlement  of  jurisdiction,  shall  on  the  peti- 
tion of  either  party  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  be  finally  determined  as  near  as  may  be  in 
the  same  manner  as  is  before  prescribed  for  deciding 
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disputes  respecting  territorial  jurisdiction  between 
different  States. 

The  United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  shall 
have  the  sole  and  exclusive  right  and  power  of  regu- 
lating the  alloy  and  value  of  coin  struck  by  their  own 
authority,  or  by  that  of  the  respective  States — fixing 
the  standard  of  weights  and  measures  throughout 
the  United  States — regulating  the  trade,  and  manag- 
ing all  affairs  with  the  Indians  not  members  of  any 
of  the  states  ;  provided  that  the  legislative  right  of 
any  State  within  its  own  limits  be  not  infringed  or  vi- 
olated— establishing  and  regulating  post-offices  from 
one  State  to  another  throughout  all  the  United 
States,  and  exacting  such  postage  on  the  papers 
passing  through  the  same  as  may  be  requisite  to  de- 
fray the  expences  of  the  said  office — appointing  all 
officers  of  the  land  forces  in  the  service  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  excepting  regimental  officers — appointing 
all  the  officers,  and  commissioning  all  officers  what- 
ever, in  the  service  of  the  United  States — making 
rules  for  the  government  and  regulation  of  the  said 
land  and  naval  forces,  and  directing  their  operations. 

The  United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  shall 
have  authority  to  appoint  a  committee  to  sit  in  the  re- 
cess of  Congress,  to  be  denominated  "  a  committee  of 
the  States"  and  to  consist  of  one  delegate  from  each 
state,  and  to  appoint  such  other  committees  and  civil 
officers  as  may  be  necessary  for  managing  the  gene- 
ral affairs  of  the  United  States  under  their  direction 
to  appoint  one  of  their  number  to  preside,  provided 
that  no  person  be  allowed  to  serve  in  the  office  of 
President  more  than  one  year  in  any  term  of  three 
years — to  ascertain  the  necessary  sums  of  money  to 
be  raised  for  the  service  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
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appropriate  and  apply  the  same  for  defraying  the  pub- 
lick  expences — to  borrow  money  or  emit  bills  on  the 
credit  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  every  half 
year  to  the  respective  States  an  account  of  the  sums 
of  money  so  borrowed  or  emitted — to  build  and  equip 
a  navy — to  agree  upon  the  number  of  land  forces — 
and  to  make  requisitions  from  each  state  for  its  quota, 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  white  inhabitants  in 
such  State ;  which  requisitions  shall  be  binding,  and 
thereupon  the  legislature  of  each  State  shall  appoint 
the  regimental  officers,  raise  the  men,  and  clothe, 
arm  and  equip  them  in  a  soldier- like  manner,  at  the 
expence  of  the  United  States ;  and  the  officers  and 
men  so  clothed,  armed  and  equipped,  shall  march  to 
the  place  appointed,  and  within  the  time  agreed  on  by 
the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled  ;  but  if  the 
United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  shall  on  con- 
sideration of  circumstances,  judge  proper  that  any 
State  should  not  raise  men,  or  should  raise  a  smaller 
number  than  its  quota,  and  that  any  other  State 
should  raise  a  greater  number  of  men  than  the  quo- 
ta thereof,  such  extra  number  shall  be  raised,  officer- 
ed, clothed,  armed  and  equipped  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  quota  of  such  state,  unless  the  legislature  of 
such  State  shall  judge  that  such  extra  number  can- 
not be  safely  spared  out  of  the  same,  in  which  case 
they  shall  raise,  officer,  clothe,  arm  and  equip  as 
many  of  such  extra  number  as  they  judge  can  be 
safely  spared.  And  the  officers  and  men  so  clothed, 
armed  and  equipped,  shall  march  to  the  place  ap- 
pointed, and  within  the  time  agreed  on  by  the  United 
States  in  Congress  assembled. 

The  United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  shall 
never  engage  in  a  war,  nor  grant  letters  of  marque 
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and  reprisal  in  time  of  peace,  nor  enter  into  any  trea- 
ties or  alliances,  nor  coin  money,  nor  regulate  the  va- 
lue thereof,  nor  ascertain  the  sums  and  expenses  ne- 
cessary for  the  defence  and  welfare  of  the  United 
States  or  any  of  them,  nor  emit  bills,  nor  borrow  mo- 
ney on  the  credit  of  the  United  States,  nor  appropri- 
ate money,  nor  agree  upon  the  number  of  vessels  of 
war  to  be  built  or  purchased,  or  the  number  of  land 
or  sea  forces  to  be  raised,  nor  appoint  a  Commander 
in  Chief  of  the  army  or  navy,  unless  nine  States  as- 
seut  to  the  same  ;  nor  shall  a  question  on  any  other 
point,  except  for  adjourning  from  day  to  day,  be  de- 
termined unless  by  the  votes  of  a  majority  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  in  Congress  assembled. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  shall  have  pow- 
er to  adjourn  to  any  time  within  the  year,  and  to  any 
place  within  the  United  States,  so  that  no  period  of 
adjournment  be  for  a  longer  duration  than  the  space 
of  six  months,  and  shall  publish  the  journal  of  their 
proceedings  monthly,  except  such  parts  thereof  rela- 
ting to  treaties,  alliances,  or  military  operations,  as 
in  their  judgment  require  secresy ;  and  the  yeas  and 
nays  of  the  delegates  of  each  State  on  any  ques- 
tion, shall  be  entered  on  the  journal,  when  it  is  de- 
sired by  any  delegate,  and  the  delegates  of  a  State, 
or  any  of  them,  at  his  or  their  request,  shall  be  fur- 
nished with  a  transcript  of  the  said  journal,  except 
such  parts  as  are  above  excepted,  to  lay  before  the  Le- 
gislatures of  the  several  States. 

Article  10.  The  committee  of  the  States,  or  any 
nine  of  them,  shall  be  authorised  to  execute,  in  the  re- 
cess of  Congress,  such  of  the  powers  of  Congress  as 
the  United  States,  in  Congress  assembled,  by  the 
consent  of  nine  States,  shall  from  time  to  time  think 
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expedient  to  vest  them  with  :  provided  that  no  power 
be  delegated  to  the  said  committee,  for  the  exercise 
of  which,  by  the  articles  of  confederation,  the  voice  of 
nine  States  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  as- 
sembled, is  requisite. 

Article  11.  Canada  acceding  to  this  confederation, 
and  joining  in  the  measures  of  the  United  States,  shall 
be  admitted  into,  and  entitled  to  all  the  advantages 
of  this  union;  but  no  other  Colony  shall  be  admitted 
into  the  same,  unless  such  admission  be  agreed  to  by 
nine  States. 

Article  12.  All  bills  of  credit  emitted,  monies  bor- 
rowed, and  debts  contracted  by  or  under  the  authori- 
ty of  Congress,  before  the  assembling  of  the  United 
States,  in  pursuance  of  the  present  confederation,  shall 
be  deemed  and  considered  as  a  charge  against  the 
United  States,  for  payment  and  satisfaction  whereof 
the  United  States  and  the  publick  faith,  are  hereby 
solemnly  pledged. 

Article  13.  Every  State  shall  abide  by  the  deter- 
mination of  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled, 
on  all  questions  which  by  this  confederation  are  sub- 
mitted to  them.  And  the  articles  of  this  confedera- 
tion shall  be  inviolably  observed  by  every  State,  and 
the  union  shall  be  perpetual;  nor  shall  any  alteration 
at  any  time  hereafter  be  made  in  any  of  them,  unless 
such  alteration  be  agreed  to  in  a  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  and  be  afterwards  confirmed  by  the 
Legislature  of  every  State." 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Events  of  1777  continued — March  of  Burgoyne's  troops — His  re- 
ception by  General  Schuyler. — Conduct  of  his  troops  on  the 
march. — Their  reception  at  Cambridge. — General  Burgoyne 
complains  that  the  publick faith  is  broken. — Congress  resolve  to 
delay  the  embarkation  of  the  troops. — Correspondence  between 
Washington  and  Howe  on  the  subject  of  prisoners.-— Report  of 
the  Board  of  War  thereon. — Conduct  of  a  party  of  the  enemy 
under  Captain  Emmerick. — Contemplated  expedition  of  Gene- 
ral Spencer  against  Newport. — Savage  inroads  on  the  western 
frontiers. — Proceedings  of  Congress — General  Lincoln  sends  an 
expedition  against  Lake  George  and  Ticonderoga.— Surprise 
of  General  St.  Clair — Extra  pay  given  to  Washington's  army. 

The  delicacy  which  General  Gates  evinced  towards 
the  unfortunate  British  commander,  at  the  convention 
of  Saratoga,  was  such  as  to  lighten  the  sense  of  de- 
gradation which  such  a  reverse  of  fortune  was  well 
calculated  to  inspire  in  a  proud  and  haughty  foe,  and 
such  as  to  do  honour  to  the  feelings  of  an  American  vic- 
tor. So  scrupulous  was  General  Gates  to  exact  no- 
thing which  should  unnecessarily  wound  the  military 
pride  of  his  adversary,  that  he  would  not  permit  his 
troops  to  witness  the  novel  and  humiliating  ceremony 
which  the  terms  of  the  convention  imposed  upon  the 
captured  army,  of  piling  their  arms :  nor  did  he  suffer 
them  to  enter  their  forsaken  entrenchments,  until  the 
disarmed  prisoners  were  no  longer  in  sight  to  witness 
the  triumph.  Thousands  of  Americans  lined  the  hills 
as  the  British  troops  crossed  the  river,  but  to  their 
immortal  honour,  not  a  man  seemed  by  look  or  gest- 
ure to  insult  their  fallen  state. 
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General  Burgoyne  himself,  on  the  day  the  conven- 
tion was  signed,  was  introduced  to  his  conquerour. 
"  The  fortune  of  war,  General  Gates,  (said  he)  has 
made  me  your  prisoner."  General  Gates,  with  a  po- 
liteness intended  at  once  to  place  his  prisoner  at  ease 
with  himself,  replied,  "  I  shall  always  be  ready  to 
hear  testimony  that  it  has  not  been  through  any  fault 
of  your  Excellency."  The  generals  dined  and  spent 
the  day  together  in  all  the  familiarity  of  equal  and 
long  acquaintance.  In  a  day  or  two  after  this,  Bur- 
goyne with  several  of  his  Generals  visited  Albany, 
where  they  were  received  by  General  Schuyler,  whose 
elegant  house  the  former  had  reduced  to  ashes.  Struck 
with  the  kindness  of  his  reception,  and  perhaps  a  lit- 
tle ashamed  of  the  devastations  he  had  committed  or 
authorised,  Burgoyne  said  to  him,  "  You  show  me 
great  kindness,  although  I  have  done  you  much  inju- 
ry"— "  That  was  the  fate  of  war,"  said  this  Ameri- 
can, "  let  us  say  no  more  about  it."  These  little  anec- 
dotes are  worth  volumes  of  eulogy  on  the  American 
character.  They  speak  the  simple  truth,  and  speak 
to  the  hearts  of  their  enemies. 

How  different  from  this  was  the  spirit  which  actua- 
ted the  British  soldiers.  Their  march  from  the  Hud- 
son to  Cambridge  was  marked  by  insolence  and  pil- 
lage ;  the  return  which  they  made  for  the  civil,  hu- 
mane and  delicate  deportment  of  the  inhabitants,  was 
insult  and  robbery.  The  Germans,  particularly,  plun- 
dered every  house  they  passed  of  every  thing  that 
could  be  conveniently  taken  with  them. 

The  spectacle  of  five  thousand  British  troops,  march- 
ing as  prisoners  of  war,  under  the  guidance  of  two  or 
three  American  officers,  through  a  tract  of  country 
three  hundred  miles  in  extent,  was  novel  and  interest- 
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ing ;  nor  was  it  without  its  attendant  advantages  to 
the  American  cause.  The  militia  no  longer  believed 
their  enemy  invincible ;  and  this  enemy  was  made 
to  feel,  even  while  they  refused  to  acknowledge,  that 
those  against  whom  they  had  to  contend  were  not  a 
despicable  rabble.  The  conduct  of  the  British  troops 
too  on  their  march,  served  to  confirm  the  wavering  in 
their  fidelity  to  the  cause  of  independence  ;  they  con- 
trasted the  conduct  of  the  conquerours  and  conquered, 
and  drew  an  appalling  inference  of  what  their  fate 
would  be  iu  the  latter  predicament.  When  arrived 
at  Cambridge,  so  near  to  the  scene  of  their  earliest 
cruelties  and  devastations,  these  prisoners  began  to 
experience  a  change  iu  their  treatment.  This  town 
was  inhabited  by  many  who  had  lost  their  all  in  the 
conflagration  of  Charlestown ;  they  were  still  smart- 
ing with  the  sense  of  their  wrongs,  still  suffering  under 
the  privations  which  Burgoyne  himself  had  so  large- 
ly contributed  to  bring  upon  them.  With  their  wounds 
still  bleeding,  the  flames  of  their  houses  still  blazing 
in  their  mental  vision,  it  was  not  possible  for  them, 
suddenly  to  bury  their  animosities,  and  load  their  cap- 
tive enemies  with  kindness.  The  consequence  was, 
that  Burgoyne  and  his  generals  could  scarcely  obtain 
admittance  into  any  of  their  houses.  The  troops  had 
been  lodged  in  the  barracks  near  the  town,  and  the 
officers  quartered  wherever  accommodations  could  be 
procured  for  them.  They  soon  became  discontented 
with  their  situations,  and  drew  up  a  formal  remon- 
strance to  their  general,  upon  which  a  complaint  was 
founded,  that  they  were  not  treated  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  convention.  That  the  officers  were  not 
all  lodged,  agreeably  to  their  respective  rank,  is  true ; 
but  their  accommodations  were  the  best  which   the 
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place  afforded,  and  better  than  victorious  troops  are 
sometimes  compelled  to  put  up  with. 

The  complaint  made  by  Burgoyne,  which  was  soon 
followed  by  a  request  that  the  place  agreed  upon  for 
the  embarkation  of  his  troops  should  be  changed  from 
Boston  to  Rhode  Island  or  New  York,  (both  of  which 
places  were  in  possession  of  the  British)  induced  a 
suspicion,  that  it  was  not  his  design  to  comply  with 
the  terms  of  the  convention;  and  Congress  made  it  a 
pretext  for  detaining  them  altogether.  This  was  do- 
ing injustice  to  the  good  faith  of  the  British  command- 
er. He  was  certainly  bound  to  attend  to  the  remon- 
strance of  his  officers,  and  to  lay  it  before  General 
Gates ;  and  his  desire  to  embark  at  Rhode  Island  or 
at  New  York  rather  than  at  Boston,  arose  from  the 
circumstance  of  the  transports  having  actually  arriv- 
ed at  the  former  place,  from  which  to  Boston  the  pas- 
sage at  such  a  season  was  difficult  and  hazardous. 
These  circumstances,  however,  were  unfortunately 
overlooked  by  Congress.  They  had  erroneously  and 
hastily  admitted  the  suspicion  that  Burgoyne  did  not 
mean  to  act  honestly,  and  they  were  determined  to 
find  sufficient  pleas  for  their  own  violation  of  the  con- 
vention. They  accused  him  of  withholding  his  stand- 
ards, and  military  chests,  of  permitting  the  destruc- 
tion of  his  ammunition,  muskets  and  accoutrements ; 
and  notwithstanding  the  explicit  declaration  of  Gene- 
ral Gates  that  nothing  was  done  to  justify  the  charge 
of  a  violation  of  the  convention,  in  the  surrender,  they 
persisted  in  declaring  their  security  in  the  personal 
honour  of  Burgoyne  to  be  destroyed,  and  therefore 
suspending  the  embarkation  of  his  troops,  until  the 
convention  should  be  ratified  by  his  Court. 
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General  Burgoyne  in  his  latter  to  General  Gates, 
eomplaining  of  the  unsuitable  accommodations  provi- 
ded for  his  officers,  had  unfortunately  added  these 
words  :  "  the  publick  faith  is  broken."  This  it  was, 
that  gave  the  alarm  to  Congress.  They  knew,  that 
the  British  Generals  had  more  than  once  asserted, 
that  no  faith  ought  to  be  kept  with  rebels,  and  they 
were  fearful  that  this  previous  intimation  on  the  part 
of  Burgoyne,  would  be  made  a  pretext  for  his  joining- 
some  of  the  British  garrisons  in  America,  instead  of 
going  to  England  with  his  troops,  if  permitted  to  em- 
bark. It  was  in  vain  that  General  Burgoyne  explain 
ed  the  meaning  of  this  objectionable  passage  of  his  let- 
ter :  it  was  in  vain  he  offered  for  himself  and  all  his 
officers  to  sign  any  obligation  which  might  be  dictat- 
ed to  him,  to  abide  by  the  terms  of  the  convention. 
Congress  were  inflexible  in  their  determination  to  de- 
tain the  troops  uutil  the  Court  of  Great  Britain  should 
ratify  the  convention.  They  alleged  in  justification 
of  their  conduct,  that  a  compact  broken  in  one  arti- 
cle was  no  longer  binding  in  any  ;  and  that  they  had 
a  right  by  the  laws  of  nations  to  suspend  the  execu- 
tion, where  they  had  reason  to  suspect  an  intention 
to  violate  it.  These  might  be  legal  excuses,  but  we 
dare  not  approve  them  as  honourable  to  Congress. 
They  are  justly  chargeable  with  bad  faith  towards 
Burgoyne  in  the  first  instance :  the  subsequent  long 
detention  of  his  army  must  be  chargeable  to  his  own 
Government ;  for  had  they  beeu  disposed  to  treat  their 
fallen  general  with  the  respect  due  to  his  valour,  or 
the  delicacy  due  to  his  misfortunes,  the  convention 
might  have  been  fulfilled  in  all  its  parts  in  the  course 
of  a  few  weeks  ;  whereas,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  his 
troops  remained  prisoners  for  more  than  twelve  months. 
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The  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war  is  generally,  in 
all  wars,  and  among  all  nations,  a  subject  of  much  dis- 
cussion and  of  mutual  complaint  and  recrimination. 
Nothing  like  a  regular  and  satisfactory  cartel  for  the 
exchange  of  prisoners  had  yet  been  established  be- 
tween the  two  adverse  Commanders  in  Chief;  and 
letters  were  continually  passing  from  one  to  the  oth- 
er on  the  subject  of  their  treatment.  In  some  of  these 
Sir  William  Howe  accused  Washington  of  unjustifia- 
bly loading  the  royal  prisoners  with  irons,  a  charge 
without  the  least  shadow  of  foundation,  and  to  which 
the  indignant  chief  thus  replied,  in  a  letter  of  the  14th 
of  November. — "  If  there  is  a  single  instance  of  a 
prisoner  of  war  being  in  irons,  I  am  ignorant  of  it ; 
nor  can  I  find,  on  the  most  minute  inquiry,  that  there 
is  the  least  foundation  for  the  charge.  I  wish  you  to 
particularize  the  cases  you  allude  to,  that  relief  may  be 
had,  if  the  complaints  are  well  founded. — Now  we 
are  upon  the  subject  of  grievances,  I  am  constrained 
to  observe  that  I  have  a  variety  of  accounts,  not  only 
from  prisoners  who  have  made  their  escape,  but  from 
persons  who  have  left  Philadelphia,  that  our  private 
soldiers  in  your  hands,  are  treated  in  a  manner  shock- 
ing to  humanity;  and  that  many  of  them  must  have 
perished  through  hunger,  had  it  not  been  for  the  cha- 
ritable contributions  of  the  inhabitants.  It  is  added  in 
aggravation,  that  this  treatment  is  to  oblige  them  to 
enlist  in  the  corps  you  are  raising.  1  must  also  re- 
monstrate against  the  cruel  treatment  and  confinement 
of  our  oflicers.  This  I  am  informed  is  not  only  the 
case  of  those  in  Philadelphia,  but  of  many  in  New 
York.  Many  of  the  cruelties  exercised  towards  the 
prisoners  are  said  to  proceed  from  the  inhumanity  of 
Mr.  Cunningham,  Provost  Marshall,  without  your 
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knowledge  or  approbation.  I  transmit  the  depositions 
of  two  persons  of  reputation  who  are  come  from  Phi- 
ladelphia, respecting  the  treatment  they  received.  I 
will  not  comment  on  the  subject :  it  is  too  painful." 

In  reply  to  Washington's  wish  to  have  the  cases 
particularized,  in  which  the  royal  prisoners  had  been 
ironed,  Sir  William  mentioned  Major  Stockdon  of 
the  New  Jersey  Volunteers,  and  a  Captain  of  the  same 
regiment,  who  had  been  captured  at  Priuceton,  and 
hayid  cuffed.  Washington  admitted  that  this  was 
true,  but  declared  that  it  was  without  his  privity  or 
consent,  and  that  relief  had  been  ordered  as  soon  as 
he  was  apprised  of  it :  "  But  surely  this  event,  (said 
he,)  which  happened  so  long  ago,  will  not  authorise 
the  charges  in  your  letter  of  the  6th." 

The  American  officers,  prisoners  at  New  York,  had 
been  at  first  quartered  upon  the  inhabitants  on  Long 
Island  ;  and  upon  the  promise  of  the  Commissary  Ge- 
neral of  Prisoners,  to  pay  two  dollars  a  week  for  their 
board,  had  lived  in  tolerable  comfort.  But  upon  the 
failure  of  the  Commissary's  resources,  they  had  been 
removed  on  board  the  prison  ships,  where  in  common 
with  the  privates,  they  suffered  every  species  of  pri- 
vation, for  a  period  of  several  months,  until  on  the 
10th  of  December  they  were  again  removed  to  Long 
Island,  upon  the  engagement  of  Mr.  Lewis  Pintard, 
agent  of  the  Commissary  General,  to  pay  for  them  at 
the  rate  of  two  silver  dollars  per  week.  In  his  letter 
to  Mr.  Boudinot,  the  Commissary,  he  observed  that 
the  convalescents  had  nothing  but  salt  meat  given  to 
them  on  leaving  the  hospitals,  that  the  consequence 
was  they  relapsed  almost  immediately,  and  were  dy- 
ing very  fast.  Mr.  Boudinot  was  called  before  the 
board  of  war  on  the  21st  December,  and  from  the  evi- 
vol.  n.  20    - 
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dences  produced  by  him,  it  appeared  that  there  were 
900  privates  and  300  officers  prisoners  in  New  York, 
and  about  500  privates  and  50  officers  in  Philadel- 
phia— "That  the  privates  in  New  York  have  been 
crowded  all  summer  in  sugar  houses,  and  the  officers 
boarded  on  Long  Island,  except  about  30,  who  have 
been  confined  in  the  provost  guard,  and  in  the  most 
loathsome  jails.  That  since  the  beginning  of  Octo- 
ber, all  these  prisoners,  both  officers  and  privates, 
have  been  confined  in  prison  ships,  or  the  provost. — 
That  the  privates  in  Philadelphia  have  been  kept  in 
two  publiclc  jails,  and  the  officers  in  the  state  house. 
That  from  the  best  evidence  which  the  nature  of  the 
subject  will  admit  of,  the  general  allowance  to  prison- 
ers, at  most,  does  not  exceed  four  ounces  of  meat,  and 
as  much  bread  per  day,  ( often  so  much  damaged  as 
not  to  be  eatable, J  and  often  much  less,  though  the 
professed  allowance  is  from  eight  to  ten  ounces.  That 
it  has  been  a  common  practice  with  the  enemy,  on  a 
prisoner's  being  first  captured,  to  keep  him  three,  four, 
or  e> ren  five  days,  without  a  morsel  of  provisions  of  any 
kind,  and  then  to  tempt  him  to  enlist,  to  save  his  life. 
That  there  are  numerous  instances  of  prisoners  of  war 
perishing  in  all  the  agonies  of  hunger,  from  their  se- 
vere treatment.  That  being  generally  stripped  of 
what  clothes  they  have  when  taken,  they  have  suf- 
fered greatly  for  the  want  thereof  during  their  con- 
finement." 

Such  was  the  report  of  five  of  our  most  respectable 
officers,  founded  upon  the  best  evidence  of  which  the 
nature  of  the  subject  would  admit.  What  American 
is  there  who  can  hear  these  sufferings  of  our  Revo- 
lutionary soldiers  recited,  and  not  feel  his  resolution 
new  strengthened  to  cherish  the  independence  pur- 
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chased  at  such  a  price  ?  We  desire  not  to  rekindle 
the  extinguished  flame  of  hatred,  or  open  anew  the 
cicatrised  wounds  of  either  country.  Would  to  Hea- 
ven rather,  we  could  bury  these  scenes  in  eternal  ob- 
livion ;  but  the  exactions  of  duty  forbid  us  to  suppress 
the  record,  and  truth  compels  us,  while  we  make  it, 
to  cry  shame  upon  the  British  name.  The  Congress 
had  some  reason  to  fear  that  British  Generals  would 
hold  no  faith  with  rebels,  when  such  was  the  treat- 
ment dealt  out  to  those  whom  the  fortune  of  war  plac- 
ed in  their  power. — But  the  treatment  which  the 
friends  of  liberty  and  the  heroes  of  our  independence 
suffered  from  the  European  royalists,  was  mildness, 
compared  to  that  which  they  often  experienced  at  the 
hands  of  their  own  countrymen  who  had  adhered  to 
the  cause  of  British  tyranny. 

A  short  time  after  the  return  of  the  devastating  ex- 
pedition of  Sir  Henry  Clinton  up  the  Hudson,  dur- 
ing which  his  officers  boasted  that  they  had  not  left  a 
house  standing  on  its  banks,  General  Tryon,  the  for- 
mer Governour  of  New  York,  sent  a  Captain  Ein- 
merick,  with  a  hundred  men,  on  a  similar  expedition 
to  Philip's  Manor,  within  a  few  miles  of  General 
Parsons'  guards.  After  burning  several  houses,  they 
seized  upon  the  women  and  children,  stripped  off  their 
clothing  and  turned  them  naked  into  the  streets,  in 
the  cold  weather  of  the  18th  of  November — the  men 
were  stripped  to  their  shirts  and  breeches,  haltered, 
and  thus  led  in  triumph  to  the  British  lines  ! — Gene- 
ral Parsons,  whose  soul  revolted  at  such  acts  of  wan- 
ton barbarity,  though  it  was  in  his  power  to  have  re- 
taliated upon  several  tory  families  in  the  vicinity  of  his 
guard,  contented  himself  with  writing  a  calm,  expostu- 
latory  letter  to  General  Tryon,  in  which  he  painted  the 
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unprovoked  cruelty  of  his  conduct.  To  this  letter 
Try  on  replied  in  the  following  savage  terms  :  "  Sir, 
could  1  possibly  conceive  myself  accountable  to  any 
revolted  subjects  of  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  I 
might  answer  your  letter  of  yesterday,  respecting  the 
conduct  of  Captain  Emmerick's  party,  upon  the  tak- 
ing of  Peter  and  Cornelius  Vantassel.  As  much 
as  I  abhor  every  principle  of  inhumanity  or  ungene- 
rous conduct,  I  should,  were  I  in  more  authority, 
burn  every  committee  man's  house  within  my  reach, 
as  I  deem  them  the  wicked  instruments  of  the  con- 
tinued calamities  of  this  country ;  and  in  order  the 
sooner  to  purge  the  colony  of  them,  I  am  willing  to 
give  twenty  silver  dollars  for  every  acting  committee 
man  who  shall  be  delivered  up  to  the  king's  troops" 

Was  it  wonderful  that  General  Parsons,  after 
the  receipt  of  such  a  letter,  should  indulge  a  mo- 
mentary feeling  of  resentment,  and  endeavour  tore- 
tort  upon  the  tories  this  treatment  of  republicans  ? 
A  small  party  were  sent  in  the  evening  to  Green- 
wich, to  the  house  of  Mr.  Oliver  Delancy.  They 
advanced  unperceived,  secured  the  centinel,  burnt 
the  house  and  brought  off  a  few  prisoners.  There 
were  females  here  too  ;  but  these  were  tenderly  treat- 
ed, and  dismissed  without  insult.     The  flames  of  the 

v 

house  occasioned  an  alarm  at  New-York,  but  the 
little  party .recrossed  the  river,  and  returned  in  safe- 

ty. 

Before  we  close  this  chapter  it  will  be  proper  to 
mention  a  few  minor  incidents  which,  it  would  have 
interrupted  the  general  narrative,  to  have  related  in 
their  proper  chronological  order. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  Forts  Montgomery  and 
Clinton,  on  the  North  River,  the  two  most  important 
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posts  in  that  extensive  and  valuable  section  of  the 
country,  were  found  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  garris- 
oned by  no  more  than  about  600  men.  The  militia 
of  Connecticut  had  been  destined  by  Washington  to 
this  service,  but  had  been  diverted  from  that  object 
by  the  authorities  of  Rhode  Island,  who  had  with- 
out Washington's  consent  or  privity,  planned  a  se- 
cret expedition  against  Newport,  the  conduct  of 
which  was  entrusted  to  General  Spencer,  who  was 
stationed  at  Providence.  The  militia  of  Massachu- 
setts, Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut  eagerly  engaged 
in  the  expedition,  and  preparations  were  actively 
entered  upon  for  the  attack.  For  some  time  these 
preparations  were  concealed  from  the  knowledge  of 
the  enemy,  and  every  thing  promised  success.  In- 
formation, however,  was  at  length  conveyed  to  them, 
which  put  them  on  their  guard.  Brigadier  General 
Palmer,  of  the  Massachusetts  militia,  who  was  to 
have  led  the  advance,  disobeyed  the  orders  given  to 
him,  and  occasioned  a  failure  of  the  whole  plan, 
which  had  been  well  devised,  and  with  Spencer  him- 
self at  the  head,  would  have  ensured  success.  Mi- 
litia are  not  generally  willing  to  make  a  second  at- 
tempt, where  the  first  has  failed  :  notwithstanding 
this  disaster,  Spencer  would  still  have  gone  on, 
though  the  enemy  were  watching  his  approach,  but 
that  the  other  officers  refused  their  cooperation. 

While  the  two  grand  armies  of  the  United  States 
were  occupied  in  defending  ihe  northern  and  atlantick 
frontiers,  the  peaceable  inhabitants  of  the  western 
frontiers  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  were  suffer- 
ing from  the  daily  inroads  of  the  merciless  savages. 
Helpless  women  and  children  were  cruelly  murder- 
ed, or  driven  from  their  homes  to  suffer  worse  than 
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death.  A  committee  of  Congress,  appointed  to  in- 
quire into  the  circumstances  of  these  sufferings,  re- 
ported on  the  20th  November,  that  "from  a  number 
of  papers  styled  proclamations,  under  the  hand  and 
seal  of  Henry  Hamilton,  Lieutenant  Governour  of 
Fort  Detroit,  as  well  as  from  other  information  and 
circumstances,  it  appears,  that  these  savages  have 
been  instigated  by  British  agents  and  emissaries, 
and  particularly  by  the  said  Henry  Hamilton  to  this 
barbarous  and  murderous  war."  In  justice  to  the 
British  nation,  let  it  be  said,  that  the  government  and 
not  the  people,  sanctioned  and  authorised  these  enor- 
mities. 

In  order  to  correct  the  injurious  rumours,  that 
were  carefully  propagated  by  the  British  for  obvious 
reasons,  in  those  countries  of  Europe  to  which  the 
United  States  sent  agents,  that  a  treaty  had  been 
formed  between  Congress  and  the  British  commission- 
ers, and  that  the  colonies  would  be  again  reconciled 
to  the  mother  country ;  Congress  about  this  time  sent 
instructions  to  their  commissioners  at  the  several  fo- 
reign courts  to  contradict  the  report ;  and  to  repre- 
sent to  them,  that  no  proposals  for  a  treaty  between 
the  king  of  Great  Britain,  or  any  of  his  commission- 
ers, and  the  United  States  of  America,  would  be  re- 
ceived, unless  it  acknowledged  the  independence  of 
the  states,  and  was  in  every  thing  consistent  with  the 
treaties  or  alliances  then  under  negotiation. 

The  continued  depreciation  of  the  bills  of  credit 
and  the  paper  currency  of  the  United  States,  had  en- 
hanced the  nominal  price  of  labour  and  of  every  com- 
modity of  traffick,  to  so  enormous  an  amount,  that 
Congress  were  continually  devising  new  schemes  to 
overcome  the  difficulties,  each  of  which  in  its  turn 
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led  them  into  new  embarrassments.  In  proportion 
as  the  paper  dollars  sunk  in  value,  Congress  by  new 
emissions  increased  them  in  quantity,  and  thus  con- 
tinually increased  the  evils  of  a  system  at  first  erro- 
neous and  inadequate.  By  fixing  a  maximum  to  pri- 
ces, Congress  could  obtain  nothing  but  by  resorting 
to  the  unpleasant  necessity  of  seizing  all  that  they 
wanted,  for  the  holders  of  commodities  in  constant  de- 
mand, would  not  consent  to  lose  the  opportunity  of 
making  large  profits,  and  would  therefore  not  sell 
at  a  fixed  price.  The  odious  expedient  of  confisca- 
tion was  at  length  resorted  to  as  a  means  of  supply- 
ing the  want  of  money.  This,  however,  was  a  pow- 
er which  Congress  did  not  choose  to  exercise  on  their 
own  responsibility.  They  therefore  passed  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  on  the  subject :  «  Resolved,  that  it 
be  earnestly  recommended  to  the  several  states,  as 
soon  as  may  be,  to  confiscate  and  make  sale  of  all 
the  real  and  personal  estates  therein  of  such  of  their 
inhabitants,  and  other  persons  who  have  forfeited 
the  same,  and  the  right  to  the  protection  of  their  re- 
spective states  ;  and  to  invest  the  money  arising  from 
the  sales  in  continental  loan  office  certificates,  to  be 
appropriated  in  such  manner  as  the  respective  states 
shall  hereafter  direct."  Some  benefit  might  have 
been  expected  to  result  from  this  resolution,  if  Con- 
gress had  required  that  the  money  should  be  paid  in- 
to the  continental  treasury,  but  by  giving  to  each 
state  the  right  of  appropriating  the  amount  of  its 
own  sales,  they  removed  none  of  the  evils  under 
which  the  country  laboured,  and  opened  a  door  for 
individual  fraud  and  peculation,  the  consequences  of 
which  continue  to  be  felt  at  the  present  day. 
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The  reader  will  recollect  the  spirited  enterprise  hy 
which  General  Prescott  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  small 
party  under  Lieutenant  Colonel  Barton  of  the  Rhode 
Island  militia ;  and  for  which  it  was  deemed  a  suffi- 
cient reward  to  present  him  a  sword.  This  spirited 
officer,  however,  was  not  content  to  wear  a  sword, 
which  he  had  not  the  liberty  of  using  under  the  au- 
thority of  Congress.  He  requested  to  be  employed 
in  their  service ;  and  on  the  21th  December,  they  re- 
solved to  promote  him  to  the  rank  and  pay  of  a  Colo- 
nel in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  and  "  that  he 
be  recommended  to  General  Washington,  to  be  em- 
ployed in  such  services  as  he  may  deem  most  adapt- 
ed to  his  genius." 

A  few  days  previous  to  the  first  battle  of  Gates  and 
Burgoyne,  General  Lincoln  who  had  been  placed  by 
Washington  in  command  of  the  eastern  militia,  plan- 
ned an  expedition  against  Ticonderoga  and  Mount 
Independence.  Fearful  if  he  attempted  to  convey 
information  of  his  design  to  General  Gates,  that  the 
enemy  might  become  apprized  of  it,  and  thus  frus- 
trate his  plans,  he  took  upon  himself  the  responsibili- 
ty of  undertaking  it  without  the  knowledge  of  Gene- 
ral Gates,  and  was  completely  successful.  On  the 
13th  September  he  detached  Colonels  Brown  and 
Johnson,  at  the  head  of  500  men  each,  the  former  to 
Lake  George,  and  the  latter  to  Mount  Independence  5 
and  with  a  further  view  to  distract  the  attention  of 
the  enemy,  a  like  number  of  men  under  Colonel 
Woodbridge  were  sent  to  Skeensborough  and  the 
other  posts  in  the  neighbourhood  in  possession  of  the 
enemy.  Colonel  Brown  executed  his  orders  with 
such  skill  and  dexterity,  that  he  surprised  all  the 
enemy's  outposts  between  Lakes  George  and  Ticon- 
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deroga,  and  on  the  18th  gained  possession  of  the 
French  blockhouses  on  Mounts  Hope  and  Defiance, 
and  entered  the  works  of  Ticonderoga  with  but  lit- 
tle loss.  An  armed  sloop,  several  gunboats,  200 
batteaux,  and  nearly  300  prisoners  fell  into  his 
hands  ;  besides  which,  100  American  prisoners,  con- 
lined  at  Lake  George,  were  released.  The  Ameri- 
can standard  also,  which  had  been  left  at  Ticonde- 
roga, when  that  fortress  was  evacuated,  was  recover- 
ed. Colonels  Brown  and  Johnson  after  retaining 
possession  of  the  two  forts  for  three  or  four  days, 

abandoned  them,  and  returned  to  their  commander. 

The  enemy  immediately  reentered  them  ;  but  evacu- 
ated them  a  month  afterwards,  on  the  surrender  of 
Burgoyne's  army. 

The  mention  of  Ticonderoga  will  bring  to  the  recol- 
lection of  the  reader,  the  circumstances  attending  its 
evacuation  by  Major  General  St.  Clair,  in  the  month 
of  July.  That  unfortunate  and  aspersed  officer,  though 
soon  after  ordered  to  attend  Congress  to  undergo  an 
investigation  of  his  conduct,  was  still  held  in  a  state 
of  distressing  suspense,  as  Avill  appear  by  the  follow- 
ing extract  of  his  letter  to  General  Gates  of  the  gist 
November. — "My  affair  is  still  in  the  same  situation 
as  when  1  last  wrote  you.  I  am  firmly  persuaded  it 
is  the  intention  of  Congress,  to  avoid  bringing'  it  to  a 
trial  as  long  as  possible,  in  hopes  that  the  matter  will 
die  away  of  itself  and  be  forgotten ;  that,  however,  is 
not  my  intention.  I  have  been  pretty  constant  in  my 
applications  for  justice  to  myself,  and  to  my  country, 
and  shall  continue  them  until  I  prevail,  or  they  throw 
off  the  mask."  After  some  severe  remarks  upon  the 
cabals  that  distracted  the  councils  of  the  country,  jus- 
tified perhaps  by  his  peculiar  situation,  he  adds- — 
vol,  jl  21 
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«  This  moment  I  have  a  letter  from  the  President, 
covering  the  following  very  extraordinary  resolve  : 
< Whereas  the  committee  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  causes  of  the  loss  of  Ticonderoga  and  Fort  Inde- 
pendence, have  not  yet  been  able  to  collect  materials, 
and  mate  their  report*  resolved,  that  Major  Gene- 
ral St.  Clair  be  at  liberty  to  attend  to  his  private  af- 
fairs, until  he  shall  have  notice  to  attend  head  quar- 
ters, in  order  to  an  inquiry  into  his  conduct.' — " 

This  was  indeed  what  General  St.  Clair  indignant- 
ly denominated  it,  an  extraordinary  resolve,  and  suf- 
ficiently justified  the  following  comments,  with  which 
he  concluded  his  letter  to  General  Gates.  "  Judge  now, 
Sir,  what  I  ought  to  think  of  them,  for  I  made  no  such 
application  as  this  would  indicate  ;  or  whether  the  sus- 
picion I  threw  out  above  is  not  but  too  well  founded. 
If  they  had  candour  or  common  honesty,  they  would 
have  owned,  that  after  five  months  spent  in  search- 
ing for  an  accusation,  they  had  been  unable  to  find 
one — one  at  least  which  they  dared  to  own  ;  and  in- 
stead of  commanding  me  to  retire  from  the  army, 
which  is  the  English  of  the  resolve, with  all  the  igno- 
miny upon  my  head  which  they  had  unjustly  endea- 
voured to  fix  there,  could  have  acknowledged  their 
errours,  and  done  what  was  in  their  power  to  remove 
it ;  but  many  of  them  are  incapable  of  a  generous 
sentiment  or  action  in  private  life  ;  and  a  publick 
station,  by  making  men  more  acquainted  with  the  vices 
and  frailties  of  others,  confirms  and  increases  their 
own.  A  trial  however  they  shall  give  me;  be  the 
event  what  it  will,  they  cannot  rob  me  of  that  heart- 
felt satisfaction,  which  is  the  companion  and  reward 
of  virtuous  actions." 
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On  the  last  day  of  the  year,  Congress  resolved  to 
give  to  the  officers  and  soldiers  in  the  immediate  ar- 
my of  the  Commander  in  Chief,  one  month's  extra 
pay,  as  a  reward  for  the  patience,  fidelity  and  zeal, 
with  which  they  had  borne  the  dangers,  fatigues  and 
sufferings  of  their  peculiar  situation ;  and  certainly 
no  army  ever  suffered  more,  or  were,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, more  faithful  to  their  Commander  in 
Chief. 

Thus  closed  the  second  year  of  our  independence. 
We  shall  see  in  the  next  chapter  some  of  the  impor- 
tant consequences  which  flowed  from  the  several  cam- 
paigns of  the  two  grand  armies. 
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CHAPTER  Vll. 


Events  of  1778.— -Proceedings  of  the  British  Parliament.-— Lord 
North's  second  conciliatory  scheme. — Duke  of  Richmond  pro- 
poses to  acknowledge  the  independence  of  America. — <Last  pub- 
lick  appearance  of  Lord  Chatham,-— Disgrace  of  Burgoyne. — 
Situation  of  the  American  army  at  Valley  Forge.' — Commissa- 
ry General  appointed, — Baron  Steuben  appointed  Inspector  Ge- 
neral.— Inactivity  of  Sir  William  Howe  at  Philadelphia.' — 
Conduct  of  Congress  on  receiving  Lord  North's  Bills. — Ar- 
rival of  Mr.  Simeon  Deane  with  copies  of  the  treaties  with 
France. — Proceedings  of  Congress  thereon. — Sir  Henry  Clin- 
ton arrives,  and  supersedes  Sir  William  Howe.' — Arrival  of 
the  Commissioners,  Lord  Carlisle,  Mr.  Eden  and  Mr.  John- 
ston.— Their  unsuccessful  negotiation  and  outrageous  conduct. — 
Sir  Henry  evacuates  Philadelphia. — Is  pursued  by  Washing- 
ton.—-Battle  in  New  Jersey. — Arrest  and  trial  of  Lee. — Con 
gress  return  to  Philadelphia. — Lieutenant  Brown  shot  by  acen- 
tinel  at  Cambridge. — Arrival  of  Count  D'Estaing  with  a 
French  fleet. — Pursues  Lord  Howe  to  New-Fork,  and  block- 
ades him  there. — Sails  to  Rhode  Island  to  assist  in  the  expedi- 
tion of  General  Sullivan. — British  and  French  fleets  prevented 
from  engaging  by  a  storm, — Retreat  of  General  Sullivan. — 
Count  D'Estaing  sails  for  Boston. — Mysterious  affair  of 
Captain  Folger. — Mr.  Deane. — Beaumarchais. — Loss  of  the 
Frigate  Randolph. — Bloody  massacre,  at  Wyoming. — Colonel 
Clarke's  expedition  to  the  Mississippi. 

In  order  to  show  more  fully  the  effects  produced 
by  the  campaign  of  1777?  and  particularly  by  the 
unexpected  disasters  of  General  Burgoyne  on  the 
banks  of  the  Hudson,  it  will  be  necessary  to  attend 
to  the  proceedings  of  the  British  parliament,  at  their 
meeting,  after  a  short  recess,  in  January  1778.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  unfortunate  General  Burgoyne, 
on  his  return  to  England,  was  refused  the  miserable 
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consolation  of  throwing  himself  at  his  Majesty's 
feet  and  that  after  having  encountered  dangers  and 
difficulties  sufficient  to  have  appalled  a  man  less  de- 
voted to  the  cause  of  his  king  and  country,  he  was 
compelled  to  hide  his  head  in  disgrace,  and  add 
another  to  the  thousand  monuments  of  ministerial  in- 
gratitude. 

In  a  few  days  after  the  meeting  in  January,  Mr. 
Fox  in  a  committee  of  the  whole  house,  moved  for 
an  address  to  his  Majesty,  beseeching  him  not  to 
send  any  more  troops  from  England,  Ireland,  Gib- 
raltar or  Minorca,  to  America — Mr.  Fox  declared 
that  his  motive  was  grounded  upon  a  retrospective 
view  of  the  disasters  which  had  occurred  in  Ameri- 
ca, where  the  losses  and  disgraces  of  the  army  had 
been  so  great  as  to  endanger  the  safety  of  the  king- 
dom ;  the  army  for  the  defence  of  which  had  been  so 
reduced  by  the  continual  reinforcements  sent  to  Ame- 
rica, that  the  kingdom  now  laid  at  the  mercy  of  the 
House  of  Bourbon ;  that  necessity  if  not  choice  would 
compel  the  ministers  to  abandon  their  plan  of  con- 
quest, which  had  as  yet  been  attended  with  nothing 
but  calamity. 

Not  a  word  was  said  by  the  Ministers  or  their 
friends  in  reply  to  Mr.  Fox — the  question  on  his  mo- 
tion was  silently  put  and  negatived — but  the  large  ma- 
jority clearly  showed  that  the  Minister  was  losing 
ground  in  the  house. 

Mr.  Burke  afterwards  moved  for  the  papers  rela- 
tive to  the  employment  of  the  Indians  ;  and  took  oc- 
casion with  his  usual  energy  of  style  and  manner  to 
enlarge  upon  the  horrid  murder  of  Miss  M'Crea,  be- 
fore related.  But  his  motion  was  also  rejected  by  a 
large  majority;  and  a  few   days    afterwards,  Lord 
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Norths  to  the  utter  astonishment  of  all  who  heard 
him,  gave  notice  that  he  had  another  plan  of  concilia- 
tion to  offer. 

The  annals  of  the  whole  world  do  not  present  a 
system  of  such  incorrigible  absurdities,  as  that  pur- 
sued by  Lord  North,  in  relation  to  America.  No  want 
of  success,  no  calamities,  no  experience,  could  teach 
him  wisdom.  The  disgraceful  evacuation  of  Boston 
by  Sir  William  Howe,  the  unsuccessful  attempt  of 
Sir  Henry  Clinton  and  Sir  Peter  Parker,  upon  Charles- 
ton, the  defeat  and  surrender  of  ten  thousand  troops 
under  General  Burgoyne  at  Saratoga,  the  ridiculous 
issue  of  the  ridiculous  negotiation  entrusted  to  Lord 
Howe  and  his  brother  at  New  York,  the  knowledge 
which  he  had  of  the  conclusion  of  a  Treaty  between 
France  and  the  United  States,  were  all  insufficient  to 
awaken  Lord  North  to  a  sense  of  his  ignorance  and 
incompetence.  The  same  means  which  had  proved 
ineffectual  at  the  very  birth  of  our  independence,  were 
resorted  to,  now  that  that  independence  was  confirmed 
and  strengthened  by  the  acknowledgment  and  alliance 
of  a  foreign  power.  Lord  North's  plan  of  conciliation 
would  hardly  have  succeeded  even  before  the  glori- 
ous era  of  1776  ;  he  must  have  known  therefore,  that 
there  was  not  the  remotest  prospect  of  its  success  on 
the  17th  of  February  1778,  when  he  proposed  it.  A 
"  Bill  for  removing  all  doubts  and  apprehensions  con- 
cerning taxation  by  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain 
in  any  of  the  Colonies  and  Plantations  in  North  Ame- 
rica,'7 and  «  a  Bill  to  enable  his  Majesty  to  appoint 
Commissioners,  with  sufficient  powers  to  treat,  consult, 
and  argue  upon  the  means  of  quieting  the  disorders 
now  subsisting  in  certain  of  the  Colonies  in  Ameri- 
ca," formed  the  present  conciliatory  scheme  of  this 
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blind  and  obstinate  Minister.  He  confessed  that  he 
meant  to  give  up  the  notion  of  taxing  America,  and 
that  the  Commissioners  should  be  authorised  to  treat 
with  Congress  as  with  a  legal  body,  and  further  that 
he  did  not  mean  to  insist  on  a  preliminary  renuncia- 
tion of  independence  as  a  sine  qua  non  of  that  treaty. 
What  could  have  been  his  Lordship's  views,  it  is  ut- 
terly impossible  to  comprehend.  He  meant  to  do  eve- 
ry thing  but  acknowledge  the  independence  of  Ame- 
rica, and  that  independence  he  did  not  require  of 
them  to  renounce,  for  the  present.  It  would  be  dim- 
cult  indeed  to  conceive,  what  advantages  his  Lord- 
ship expected  to  flow  from  a  measure  so  ridiculously 
absurd.  He  saw,  but  was  afraid  to  acknowledge  it 
even  to  himself,  that  it  was  impossible  to  force  Ame- 
rica to  recede  from  the  stand  she  had  taken,  or  he 
would  not  have  consented  to  treat  with  Congress  as 
if  it  were  a  legal  body.  He  must  have  seen  the  im- 
practicability of  compelling  her  to  renounce  her  inde- 
pendence, or  he  would  have  insisted  upon  the  renun- 
ciation, as  a  preliminary  step  to  the  treaty  which  he 
talked  about  entering  into.  And  what,  must  have  been 
the  kind  of  treaty  which  his  Lordship  expected  to  form 
with  rebellious  subjects,  to  whom  he  was  holding  out 
the  promise  of  pardon  ?  If  they  had  rejected  with  in- 
dignation, and  eveu  with  contempt,  the  oiler  of  par- 
don which  had  been  made  to  them  while  they  were 
actually  rebellious  subjects,  what  benefit  did  he  ex- 
pect from  its  repitition,  now  that  they  no  longer  ac- 
knowledged themselves  the  subjects  of  his  Britannick 
Majesty?  But  it  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to  fath- 
om his  Lordship's  views.  In  the  language  of  Mr. 
Fox,  "  his  arguments  mightbe  collected  into  one  point, 
his  excuses  comprised  in  one  apology,  in  one  single 
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word — ignorance,  a  palpable  and  total  ignorance  of 
every  part  of  the  subject.  He  hoped,  and  he  was  dis- 
appointed— he  expected  a  great  deal,  and  found  little 
to  answer  his  expectations — he  thought  America  would 
have  submitted  to  his  laws,  and  she  had  resisted 
them — he  thought  she  would  have  submitted  to  his  ar- 
mies, and  she  had  defeated  them — he  made  concilia- 
tory propositions,  and  he  thought  they  would  succeed, 
but  they  were  rejected — he  appointed  Commissioners 
to  make  peace,  and  lie  thought  they  had  powers  ;  but 
he  found  that  they  could  not  make  peace,  and  that 
they  had  no  powers." 

This  was  indeed  precisely  the  situation  of  his  Lord- 
ship. He  had  brought  himself  into  a  labyrinth  of  dif- 
ficulties, from  which  he  had  no  clue  to  extricate  him. 
He  had  depended  upon  his  own  sagacity,  and  had 
found  it  incompetent  to  his  support ;  he  bad  thought 
himself  wiser  than  his  predecessors,  and  found  him- 
self only  more  obstinate.  But  unfortunately  for  his 
Lordship's  reputation  as  a  Statesman,  he  had  still  too 
much  influence  in  the  Parliament,  to  permit  him  to  see 
the  degradation  to  which  he  was  hurrying  himself  and 
his  country.  His  Conciliatory  Bills  were  passed, 
and  Lord  Carlisle,  Mr.  Eden,  and  Mr.  Johnstone, 
were  appointed  the  Commissioners.  We  shall  soon 
see  with  what  effect  their  mission  to  America  was  at- 
tended. 

During  the  present  session  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment, the  Earl  of  Chatham,  for  the  last  time,  made 
his  appearance  in  the  House  of  Peers. — Having  been 
apprized  that  the  subject  of  American  affairs,  in  which 
he  had  never  ceased  to  feel  the  most  lively  interest, 
would  occupy  the  attention  of  the  Grand  Committee 
of  Inquiry,  on  the  7th  of  April,  his  Lordship,  bowed 
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down  as  he  was  with  the  weight  of  years,  and  still 
more  enfeebled  by  disease,  entered  the  House,  sup- 
ported by  his  son,  and  Lord  Viscount  Mahon.  We 
shall  be  excused  by  our  American  readers,  for  dwell- 
ing a  few  moments,  upon  this  last  exhibition  of  one  of 
the  best  and  greatest  men  that  ever  appeared  in  the 
councils  of  any  nation,  when  they  remember,  that  the 
Earl  of  Chatham  devoted  the  best  years  of  his  life, 
the  most  vigorous  efforts  of  his  towering  genius,  to  the 
defence  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  America,  and 
to  the  promotion  of  her  prosperity  and  happiness. 
And,  that  though  he  may  appear  in  this  closing  scene 
of  his  life,  to  have  receded  from  the  noble  stand  which 
he  had  always  made  against  every  attempt  to  fetter 
the  freedom  of  America,  it  was  not  that  he  loved  Ame* 
rica  less,  but  England  move.  The  alliance  of  France, 
it  cannot  be  doubted,  had  a  powerful  influence  in  de- 
termining his  Lordship  to  oppose  the  recognition  of 
American  independence.  Had  America  still  been 
struggling  single  handed,  against  her  mercenary  foes, 
Lord  Chatham  would  have  died  breathing  a  prayer 
for  her  success  :  but  the  acknowledgment  of  her  inde- 
pendence now,  would  carry  with  it  the  appearance  of 
concession  to  t he  House  of  Bourbon  ;  and  his  Lord- 
ship was  too  much  an  Englishman  to  forget  his  ha- 
tred to  France* 

At  his  Lordship's  entrance  into  the  House,  every 
Nobleman  arose,  as  if  with  one  impulse,  to  show  their 
veneration  and  respect  for  his  character.  His  pale 
and  emaciated  countenance,  his  enfeebled  limbs  wrap- 
ped in  flannel,  formed  a  melancholy  contrast  to  the 
fire  which  still  lighted  his  eye,  and  which  this  day's 
exertions  were  doomed  to  quench  forever.  As  soon 
as  the  House  were  recovered  from  the  emotions  whicL 
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his  entrance  had  excited,  the  Duke  of  Richmond  rose 
to  move  an  address  to  the  King  on  the  state  of  the  na- 
tion. In  the  course  of  his  Grace's  speech,  he  distinct- 
ly avowed  his  belief,  that  the  independence  of  Ame- 
rica was  already  established,  and  that  an  immediate 
acknowledgment  of  it  would  be  the  wisest  course  that 
conld  be  pursued.  Lord  Chatham  rose  to  reply  to 
his  Grace,  and  the  attention  of  the  House  was  rivet- 
ted  upon  his  tottering  frame.  He  lamented  that  his 
infirmities  had  kept  him  so  long  from  Parliament,  and 
declared  that  his  present  effort  was  almost  beyond  the 
jwivers  of  his  constitution — that  it  was  probably  the 
fast  time  he  should  ever  be  able  to  enter  the  House: 
but,  said  he,  "  My  Lords,  I  rejoice  that  the  grave  has 
not  yet  closed  upon  me — that  1  am  still  alive  to  lift  up 
my  voice  against  an  acknowledgment  of  the  sove- 
reignty ai  America,  against  the  dismemberment  of  this 
ancient  and  noble  monarchy.  Pressed  down  as  1  am 
by  the  load  of  infirmity,  I  am  little  able  to  assist  my 
country  in  this  most  perilous  conjuncture  :  but,  my 
Lords,  while  I  have  sense  and  memory,  I  never  will 
consent  to  tarnish  the  lustre  of  this  nation  by  an  igno- 
minious surrender  of  its  rights  and  fairest  possessions. 
Shall  a  people  so  lately  the  terrour  of  the  world,  now 
fall  prostrate  before  the  House  of  Bourbon  ?  It  is  im- 
possible. I  am  not,  1  confess,  well  informed  of  the 
resources  of  this  kingdom,  but  1  trust  it  has  still  suf- 
ficient to  maintain  its  just  rights,  though  I  know  them 
not. — Any  state,  my  Lords,  is  better  than  despair. 
Let  us  at  least  make  an  effort — and,  if  we  must  fall, 
let  us  fall  like  men." 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  got  up  to  reply,  and  with 
the  most  profound  respect  of  language  and  manner, 
urged  his  Lordship  to  point  out  the  means  by  which 
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America  could  be  made  to  renounce  her  independ- 
ence— adding  with  perfect  sincerity  that  "  if  his  Lord- 
ship could  not  do  it,  no  man  could." — When  his  Grace 
concluded,  Lord  Chatham,  his  whole  frame  appear- 
ing to  be  struggling  with  some  powerful  emotion,  at- 
tempted to  rise — but  the  effort  failed  :  he  sunk,  con- 
vulsed, into  the  arms  that  were  held  out  to  support 
him.  The  debate  was  immediately  adjourned,  and 
medical  assistance  sent  for  to  his  Lordship  :  but  the 
minister  of  immortality  had  called — his  Lordship  re- 
vived but  to  linger  a  few  short  weeks,  and  died  on  the 
11th  of  May,  in  the  70th  year  of  his  age. 

Lord  North  had,  early  in  March,  officially  commu- 
nicated to  Parliament,  that  a  Treaty  of  amity,  com- 
merce and  alliance  had  been  concluded  between 
France  and  the  United  States  ;  and  on  the  20th  of 
that  month  his  Excellency  the  French  Ambassador 
quitted  London  in  pursuance  of  orders. 

General  Burgoyue,  on  his  arrival  in  England  short- 
ly afterwards,  finding  that  his  Majesty  would  not 
deign  to  receive  him,  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of 
Commons  ;  and  there  endeavoured  to  enlist  a  party  in 
his  favour  by  abusing  the  measures  of  the  Ministry — 
but  his  sun  was  set ;  his  voice  was  no  longer  listened 
to.  He  had  sunk  into  contempt  with  all  parties.  Let 
us  now  return  to  the  United  States. 

The  new  year  found  the  American  army  at  Valley 
Forge  in  a  condition  of  extreme  distress.  They  were 
suffering  every  privation  and  hardship,  which  a  want 
of  provisions  and  a  want  of  clothing  could  bring  up- 
on them.  So  destitute,  indeed,  were  they  of  every 
necessary,  that  Washington  found  himself  obliged  to 
wink  at  acts  of  depredation  and  plunder,  which  would 
otherwise  have  incurred  his  severest  reprehension  and 
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punishment.  That  he  should  have  been  enabled  to 
keep  his  army  together,  under  such  circumstances,  is 
the  highest  eulogium  which  can  be  paid  to  his  char- 
acter. Nor  do  the  soldiers  themselves  deserve  less 
praise,  for  the  unparalleled  fortitude  and  patience,  with 
which  they  endured  the  severities  of  winter,  without 
shoes  and  blankets,  and  the  fatigues  and  hardships 
of  continued  marching,  without  food.  Was  this  the 
effect  of  discipline,  or  was  it  patriotism  ?  To  say  that 
it  was  the  latter,  would  be  perhaps  to  decide  against 
the  testimony  of  all  history,  which  furnishes  no  ex- 
ample of  patience  under  such  accumulated  sufferings, 
which  could  be  traced  to  the  influence  of  patriotism 
alone.  But  if  discipline  could  effect  it,  why  are  such 
instances  so  rare?  Love  aud  respect  for  their  Chief, 
had  no  doubt  considerable  influence  on  the  conduct 
of  the  array  ;  but  we  must  suppose  also  that  the  enthu- 
siasm, which  first  brought  the  American  soldiery  to 
the  standard  of  their  country,  had  not  yet  subsided ; 
and  that,  however  contrary  it  may  appear  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  world,  or  to  the  nature  of  man,  the  great 
body  of  our  Revolutionary  soldiers  felt  the  value  of 
the  prize  for  which  they  were  contending,  and  acted 
under  the  impulse  of  patriotick  feelings,  which  in  their 
case  was  but  little  different  from  self  love.  The  great- 
er part  of  them  had  an  interest  at  stake  as  great  as  that 
of  the  Congress  itself;  upon  the  fate  of  their  country 
depended  their  own ;  those  who  thus  felt  imparted  the 
same  feeling  to  their  comrades  ;  and  this,  united  to  a 
strong  personal  regard  for  Washington,  prevented 
the  entire  dissolution  of  the  army  during  the  unexam- 
pled miseries  of  the  present  winter. 

Amidst  all  these  causes  of  disquietude  and  chagrin, 
Washington  found  that  his  secret  enemies  were  still 
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at  work,  to  deprive  him  of  the  confidence  of  Congress, 
and  remove  him  from  the  command  of  the  army.  To 
aid  them  in  their  dark  and  traitorous  machinatious?  a 
report  had  been  industriously  spread,  that  he  meant 
to  resign.  No  positive  proofs  were  ever  brought  to 
light  of  the  authors  of  this  plot ;  but  circumstances 
were  developed  sufficiently  strong  to  lead  to  the  sus- 
picion, that  Lord  Stirling,  General  Conway,  and  Sa- 
muel Adams,  were  principal  actors  in  it,  and  that  these 
were  aided  by  several  members  of  Congress.  The  de- 
sign seems  to  have  been  to  force  Washington  into  a 
resignation,  and  to  raise  Gates,  Lee,  or  Conway,  to 
the  head  of  the  army.  Whether  General  Gates  wa<- 
really  ignorant  of  the  machinations  agaiust  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  may  be  considered  as  doubtful ;  but 
nothing  appears  to  justify  a  belief  that  he  took  an  act- 
ive part  in  them,  or  that  he  would  have  consented  to 
raise  himself  upon  the  ruin  of  Washington.  When 
the  paragraph,  said  to  have  been  taken  from  a  letter 
of  General  Conway  to  General  Gates,  in  which  the  in- 
efficiency of  the  Commander  in  Chief  was  openly  al 
leged,  was  communicated  to  Washington,  the  plain 
and  obvious  course  for  General  Gates  to  have  pur- 
sued, was  to  have  laid  the  whole  letter  open  to  the 
inspection  of  Washington,  and  thus  have  removed  all 
suspicion  that  he  was  in  any  degree  a  party  to  the  as- 
sersion.  But  General  Gates  contented  himself  with 
denying,  in  terms  rather  more  equivocal  than  conscious 
innocence  would  have  dictated,  that  the  letter  contain- 
ed the  paragraph  in  question  ;  and  his  conduct  on  the 
occasion  towards  Brigadier  General  Wilkinson,  who 
had  been  falsely  accused  by  Lord  Stirling  of  having 
communicated  the  paragraph,  was  cert  n  inly  not  the 
conduct  of  one  wholly  innocent  of  ambitious  desigus. 
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But  the  plot,  whatever  might  have  been  its  design, 
or  whoever  might  have  been  its  contrivers  and  abet- 
tors, fortunately  for  the  country,  did  not  succeed.  It 
served  but  to  raise  Washington  still  higher  in  the  es- 
timation of  his  country. 

The  situation  of  the  American  .army  was  rendered 
still  further  distressing  by  the  great  number  of  sick, 
and  the  horrible  mismanagement  of  the  Hospital  De- 
partment. The  Director  General,  Doctor  Shippen, 
was  openly  accused  of  the  meanest  peculation,  in  sell- 
ing the  wines  and  other  stores  provided  for  the  sick, 
and  of  the  most  unpardonable  neglect  in  never  visit- 
ing the  Hospitals.  Doctor  Rush,  Physician  General 
of  the  middle  district,  asserted  that  one  half  the  sol- 
diers who  died,  "  perished  by  the  present  medical  es- 
tablishment "  and  that  he  might  not  be  considered  as 
participating  in  the  guilt  of  such  neglect,  he  request- 
ed permission  to  resign  his  appointment.  A  commit- 
tee was  sometime  afterwards  appointed  by  Congress 
to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  the  Director  General, 
but  it  was  too  late  to  remedy  the  evil.  Thousands 
had  already  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  the  inattention  of  the 
Hospital  Department. 

The  Commissariat  had  been  saddled  with  so  many 
restrictions  by  Congress,  that  it  became  another  source, 
of  inconvenience  and  trouble  to  the  Commander  in 
Chief;  and  that  body  were  at  length  induced  to  do 
away  all  their  former  resolutions  on  the  subject,  and 
appoint  a  Commissary  General  with  unlimited  au- 
thority over  his  department. 

Early  in  the  year,  Congress  had  determined  upon 
the  invasion  of  Canada,  without  a  single  requisite  for 
so  arduous  an  undertaking,  in  the  depth  of  winter. 
The  young  Marquis  de  la  Fayette  was  chosen  to 
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command  this  expedition,  with  the  Generals  Conway 
and  Starke,  and  the  Baron  de  Kalb ;  but  as  might 
have  been  foreseen,  the  idea  was  abandoned  almost 
as  soon  as  formed,  and  it  was  followed  by  the  resig- 
nation of  General  Conway  as  Inspector  General. 
Washington  had  now  an  opportunity  of  recommend- 
ing his  friend  the  Baron  de  Steuben  for  that  important 
office,  which  was  soon  after  conferred  upon  him  by 
Congress,  with  the  rank  of  Major  General.  The 
great  military  talents  of  the  Baron,  were  soon  ren- 
dered conspicuous  in  the  improved  discipline  of  the 
men  ;  and  his  cordial  cooperation  in  all  the  views  of 
Washington,  rendered  him  eminently  serviceable  in 
effecting  a  radical  and  permanent  reform  in  the  ar- 
my. 

About  the  same  time,  the  Count  Pulaski  was  em- 
powered to  raise  an  independent  legion  ;  and  the 
same  power,  with  the  rank  of  Major  Commandant, 
was  given  to  Captain  Henry  Lee  of  Virginia,  whose 
gallant  services  with  his  brave  troop  of  light  dragoons 
have  already  beeii  noticed. 

General  Gates,  in  the  mean  time,  was  ordered  to 
take  command  of  the  troops  in  the  northern  depart- 
ment, and  to  make  such  a  disposition  of  his  means, 
as  effectually  to  secure  the  passes  of  the  highlands  on 
the  North  River. 

While  these  preparations  were  making  by  the 
Americans  for  a  vigorous  opening  of  the  campaign, 
Sir  William  Howe  was  passing  the  winter  in  Phila- 
delphia, as  he  had  done  that  in  Boston — in  a  full  and 
licentious  enjoyment  of  all  its  pleasures.  His  con- 
duct here  again  gave  rise  to  surmises  and  suspicions 
injurious  to  his  reputation  as  a  soldier,  and  as  a  man 
of  honour.     That  he  should  have  spent  the  winter  in 
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worse  than  idleness,  with  his  well  appointed  army, 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  naked,  starving  and  sickly 
army  of  Washington  at  Valley  Forge,  was  a  subject 
well  calculated  to  excite  unfavourable  inquiries.  It 
was  well  known  that  Sir  William  was  a  man  of  chi- 
valrick  courage  in  the  field,  aud  we  have  already  seen 
enough  of  his  character  to  show,  that  his  conduct 
could  not  have  been  influenced  by  any  dishonourable 
partiality  for  his  enemies — what  then  could  have  pro- 
duced that  disinclination  to  profit  by  the  advantages 
which  were  so  continually  thrown  in  his  way?  This 
is  a  question  which  we  cannot  attempt  to  solve. 

About  the  middle  of  April,  copies  of  Lord  North's 
conciliatory  bills  were  received  by  the  English  Go- 
vernour  Try  on,  at  New-York.v  Whether  they  were 
sent  to  him  by  the  Minister  himself,  with  a  view  to 
their  being  privately  circulated  among  the  people,  or 
whether  they  came  to  him  from  some  other  source, 
and  this  mode  of  trying  their  effect  was  the  suggestion 
of  his  own  folly,  is  not  known.  It  is  highly  proba- 
ble, however,  that  it  made  a  part  of  Lord  North's  sys- 
tem. As  soon  as  a  copy  of  them  came  into  the  hands 
of  Washington,  he  forwarded  it  to  Congress  at  York- 
town  ;  and  that  body  very  wisely  determined  to  pub- 
lish the  whole  as  widely  as  possible,  with  such  re- 
marks as  were  calculated  to  counteract  any  injurious 
effect  which  it  might  have  upon  the  ignorant.  The 
knowledge  of  these  measures  on  the  part  of  the  Min- 
istry, excited  even  stronger  resentment  in  the  British 
army  and  refugees,  than  it  did  in  the  Americans 
themselves.  The  former  had  been  looking  for  a  pro- 
mised reinforcement  of  20,000  men,  and  to  be  amu- 
sed with  What  they  considered  disgraceful   proposi- 
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tions  for  a  treaty,  must  necessarily  have  been  a  sore 
disappointment. 

In  a  few  days  after  Congress  had  taken  the  neces- 
sary precautions  to  guard  against  these  insidious  de- 
signs of  the  British  Ministry,  Mr.  Simeon  Deane  ar- 
rived at  Yorktown,  with  copies  of  the  Treaties  which 
had  been  signed  at  Paris  with  his  most  Christian 
Majesty  Louis  XVI.  The  treaty  of  Commerce  had 
been  signed  on  the  30th  of  January,  and  that  of  Alli- 
ance on  the  Gth  of  February.  Mr.  Deane  was  also 
the  bearer  of  much  other  pleasing  intelligence,  and 
among  other  things  of  the  preparations  whieh  the 
King  of  France  was  making  to  aid  his  new  allies. 
This  was  a  step  which  had  been  foreseen  by  every  re- 
flecting politician  of  Great  Britain,  from  the  moment 
that  America  was  driven  to  resistance.  The  loss  of 
the  Colonies  in  America  had  never  been  forgotten  by 
France,  and  it  required  no  great  sagacity  to  predict, 
that  she  would  seize  the  earliest  opportunity  that  pre- 
sented itself  of  retaliating  upon  her  ancient  enemy. 

The  joy  of  Congress  and  of  the  people  upon  the 
receipt  of  these  Treaties,  was  manifested  by  publick 
acclamation,  by  the  firing  of  cannou,  and  by  every  spe- 
cies of  extravagant  demonstration.  The  Treaties 
were  read  by  the  Chaplains  at  the  head  of  each  bri- 
gade of  the  army,  and  loud  huzzas  testified  the  de- 
light with  which  they  were  heard.  One  of  the  first 
steps  of  Congress,  after  the  ratification  of  the  Trea- 
ties, was  the  appointment  of  Commissioners,  or  Am- 
bassadours,  to  the  Courts  of  Spain,  Tuscany,  Vienna 
and  Berlin ;  and  as  an  evidence  how  much  this  new 
alliance  had  exalted  them  in  their  own  eyes,  these 
Commissioners  were  directed  to  live  "  in  a  style  and 
manner  suitable  to  the  dignity  of  their  publick  char- 
vol.  ii.  23 
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Ucter"  These  proceedings  were  followed  by  an  "Ad- 
dress to  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica," which,  besides  being  published  in  all  the  Ga- 
zettes, was  directed  to  be  read  from  the  pulpit  by  eve- 
ry minister  of  the  Gospel  in  the  country.  This  paper 
contained  an  eloquent  appeal  to  the  patriotism  of  the 
people,  which  they  invoked  by  every  tie  of  honour, 
justice  and  interest.  And  in  the  warmth  of  their  feel- 
ings excited  by  this  occasion,  they  passed  a  resolu- 
tion granting  half-pay  to  all  officers  who  should  serve 
during  the  war. 

While  these  things  were  doing  in  Congress,  Sir 
Henry  Clinton  arrived  at  Philadelphia,  and  super- 
seded Sir  William  Howe  in  the  command  of  the  army, 
the  latter  having  requested  permission  to  return  to 
England.  Sir  Henry  Clinton  had  been  added  to  the 
Commissioners  before  named  in  Lord  North's  Con- 
ciliatory Bills,  and  very  soon  after  his  arrival  he  was 
joined  by  the  other  three.  An  attempt  was  immedi- 
ately made  to  open  a  negociation  with  Congress,  by 
means  of  their  Secretary  Dr.  Ferguson,  but  General 
Washington  refused  him  the  requisite  passport ;  and 
the  Commissioners  were  compelled  to  adopt  the  ordi- 
nary means  of  correspondence.  Their  first  letter  to 
Congress  was  written  in  the  most  flattering  terms  of 
respect,  and  offered  every  concession  short  of  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  independence.  To  this  the  Presi- 
dent of  Congress  was  directed  to  reply,  politely  but 
firmly,  that  the  Commissioners  were  mistaken  in  sup- 
posing that  they  came  to  treat  with  subjects  of  his  Bri- 
tannick  Majesty — and  that  however  desirable  it  might 
be  to  the  United  States  to  conclude  a  Treaty  of  peace, 
the  preliminary  to  any  negotiation  for  that  purpose 
must  be  an  open  and  explicit  recognition  of  their  inde- 
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pendence.  The  Commissioners  made  an  artful  re- 
ply, in  which  they  insinuated  that  they  had  already 
admitted  a  degree  of  independence,  and  were  dispos- 
ed to  go  farther,  if  Congress  would  communicate  to 
them  the  powers  by  which  they  were  "  authorised  to 
treat  With  foreign  nations." 

Here  the  correspondence  with  Congress  ceased; 
and  a  scene  of  intrigue,  fraud,  bribery  and  corruption, 
commenced  on  the  part  of  the  Commissioners,  as  dis- 
graceful and  dishonourable  to  the  English  name,  as 
it  was  fruitless  in  its  result*  Governour  Johnstone> 
particularly  distinguished  himself,  in  the  infamous 
game  which  was  now  attempted  to  be  played  oft'  upon 
the  American  people.  To  one  of  the  members  of 
Congress  he  offered  a  direct  bribe  of  ten  thousand 
pounds  sterling,  if  he  would  further  the  views  of  the 
Commissioners — the  offer  was  made,  through  the  me- 
dium of  a  Mrs.  Ferguson,  to  Mr.  Reed,  the  former 
Aid  de  Camp,  and  confidential  friend  of  General 
Washington.  The  gallantry  of  Mr.  Reed  compell- 
ed him  to  make  a  reply  to  the  lady  ;  and  he  soon  si- 
lenced all  doubts  that  might  have  arisen  on  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  sum,  by  stating  that  though  he  hardly 
considered  himself  as  worth  purchasing,  yet  "the 
King  of  Great  Britain  was  not  rich  enough  to  do  it.,? 
Governour  Johnstone  next  addressed  himself  succes- 
sively to  Robert  Morris  and  Francis  Dana  ;  but  find- 
ing that  he  had  mistaken  his  men,  he  changed  the  tone 
of  adulation  with  which  he  had  commenced  his  ope- 
rations, into  one  of  threatening  and  scurrilous  abuse. 
One  of  the  Commissioners  had  brought  with  him  a 
secret  order  to  General  Clinton,  to  evacuate  Philadel- 
phia, and  repair  immediately  to  New  York  with  his 
army.     This  order  was  supposed  to  be  founded  on 
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the  presumption  that  the  French  squadron  which  it 
was  known  had  already  sailed  from  Toulon,  was  des- 
tined for  the  Delaware  ;  and  that  the  army  might  thus 
be  entrapped.  Sir  Henry,  however  extraordinary  he 
might  have  thought  the  order,  at  such  a  moment,  hast- 
ened to  prepare  for  its  execution  ;  and  by  the  time  the 
Commissioners  had  rendered  themselves  sufficiently 
odious,  he  was  ready  to  move. 

Washington,  as  soon  as  he  became  sensible  of  the 
enemy's  intention  of  abandoning  Philadelphia,  called 
a  council  of  the  officers,  to  consider  the  expediency  of 
inviting  a  general  engagement,  which  as  he  could 
bring  near  eleven  thousand  men  into  the  field,  he 
thought  adviseable.  But  his  officers  determined  oth- 
erwise, and  Washington  for  a  few  days  yielded  to  their 
advice.  He  however,  in  the  mean  time,  sent  Mor- 
gan, with  600  men,  to  reinforce  General  Maxwell's 
Brigade,  with  orders  to  obstruct  the  progress  of  the 
enemy  as  much  as  possible  through  the  Jersies ;  while 
he  himself  with  the  main  army  moved  towards  Cor- 
ry ell's  ferry,  that  he  might  be  ready  to  seize  any  ad- 
vantageous opportunity  that  might  offer  for  a  general 
attack.  The  progress  of  Clinton,  encumbered  as  he 
was  with  an  enormous  quantity  of  heavy  baggage, 
was  necessarily  slow — for  in  addition  to  the  usual 
baggage  and  provision  for  such  an  army,  he  had  pro- 
vided against  the  possibility  of  suffering  in  case  of 
unexpected  delays  in  his  march,  by  a  store  of  provi- 
sions sufficient  to  have  lasted  him  for  a  month  ;  so  that 
his  baggage  wagons,  horses,  and  carts,  resembled  the 
suite  of  an  army  of  a  hundred  thousand  men,  and  co- 
vered almost  as  great  an  extent  of  ground.  Upon 
reaching  Mount  Holly,  Clinton,  contrary  to  the  ex- 
pectations of  Washington,  took  the  road  towards  San- 
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dy  Hook,  instead  of  keeping  to  the  left  towards  the 
Rariton,  and  thus  induced  Washington  to  suppose 
that  his  object  was  to  draw  him  into  an  engagement 
in  the  flat  country,  and  then  by  a  rapid  change  of  mo- 
tion to  pursue  the  route  to  Brunswick.  But  Clinton 
was  neither  anxious  to  seek  nor  to  avoid  an  engage- 
ment ;  he  had  chosen  that  route,  most  probably  be- 
cause he  thought  it  possible  that  General  Gates  might 
form  a  junction  with  Washington  at  the  Rariton,  and 
thus  cut  off  his  retreat.  Whatever  might  have  been 
his  object,  Washington  was  for  a  time  deceived  by 
it;  but  the  moment  he  discovered  that  Clinton  meant 
to  pursue  his  course  to  the  sea  coast,  he  determined 
not  to  let  him  escape  without  battle. 

With  this  view,  he  despatched  a  body  of  troops  un- 
der the  Marquis  de  la  Fayette,  *with  orders  to  ap- 
proach and  harrass  the  enemy's  rear,  while  he  mov- 
ed on  with  the  main  army  to  his  support.  Clinton, 
supposing  from  this  measure  that  Washington's  ob- 
ject was  simply  to  cut  off  his  baggage,  placed  his 
whole  train  of  incumbrances  in  the  front,  under  the 
orders  and  protection  of  General  Knyphausen,  and 
remained  himself  with  the  main  body  of  his  army,  to 
check  the  attempts  of  the  Marquis  de  la  Fayette.  This 
made  it  necessary  for  Washington  to  send  a  larger 
force  to  the  aid  of  the  Marquis,  and  two  brigades  be- 
ing ordered  to  join  him,  the  whole  force  was  placed 
under  the  command  of  Major  General  Lee.  Clinton, 
with  his  whole  army,  lay  at  Monmouth,  a  few  miles 
from  the  heights  of  Middletown  ;  it  was  important 
therefore  that  the  attack  should  be  made  before  he 
could  reach  so  advantageous  a  position.  At  day  light 
on  the  morning  of  the  28th,  General  Knyphausen  mov- 
ed on  from  Monmouth  with  the  baggage,  while  Sir 
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Henry  with  the  elite  of  the  army,  maintained  his  po- 
sition until  eight  o'clock.  Upon  receiving  intelligence 
of  this  movement,  Washington  sent  orders  to  Lee  at 
Englishtown.  seven  miles  from  Monmouth,  to  march 
on  to  the  attack  of  the  British  rear ;  unless  there  should 
appear  "  very  powerful  reasons"  to  deter  him— giv- 
ing him  information,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  was 
approaching  to  his  support. 

Lee  lost  no  time  in  putting  his  troops  into  motion, 
and  by  the  time  he  had  advanced  within  a  few  miles 
of  Monmouth,  he  discovered  that  Clinton  was  also  in 
motion,  and  advancing  to  meet  him.  General  Gray- 
sou,  with  the  two  brigades  of  Scott  and  Varnum  led 
the  van  of  Lee's  division,  and  were  soon  joined  by 
the  Marquis  de  la  Fayette.  The  whole  party  seem- 
ed to  be  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  movements  of  the 
enemy,  and  continued  to  pass  and  repass  the  ravines 
which  every  where  intersect  this  part  of  the  country. 
In  this  state  of  indecision,  Cornwallis,  who  led  the 
van  of  the  enemy,  made  a  furious  charge  with  his  dra- 
goons, upon  the  Marquis  de  la  Fayette,  and  drove 
liim  back  in  some  confusion.  Lee,  in  the  mean  time, 
under  supposition  that  Cornwallis  was  detached  from 
the  main  army,  made  a  feint  of  retreating,  that  he 
might  draw  the  General  after  him  ;  but  one  of  his  offi- 
cers, General  Scott,  who  had  under  him  the  greater 
part  of  Lee's  forces,  misunderstood  the  orders,  and 
actually  retreated.  This  obliged  Lee  to  follow  until 
he  could  overtake  him,  the  army  hanging  upon  his 
rear — in  this  situation,  he  was  met  by  Washington, 
who,  vexed  at  a  supposed  disobedience  of  his  orders, 
accosted  him  with  rather  more  vehemence  than  the  hot 
temper  of  Lee  could  brook — he  refused  to  explain  his 
conduct,  and  a  warm  altercation  ensued. 
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Washington  now  himself  at  the  head  of  the  army, 
moved  on  to  battle,  and  a  general  action  was  soon 
brought  on,  which  lasted  through  the  whole  of  one  of 
the  hottest  days  of  the  summer. 

Lee  who  had  been  ordered  again  to  lead  the  van, 
met  the  whole  shock  of  the  British  advance,  which  he 
sustained  with  his  usual  gallantry,  until  so  closely 
pursued  by  the  British  horse,  that  his  troops  gave 
way,  and  he  was  again  compelled  to  retreat ;  which 
he  did  with  the  most  perfect  order  and  coolness. 
Before  the  retreat  of  Lee,  General  Greene  moved  up 
with  his  division,  and  in  conjunction  with  General 
Wayne,  took  such  a  position  that  the  British  gave 
way,  and  retired  behind  a  defile ;  where  before  any 
disposition  could  be  made  to  attack  them,  night  came 
on,  and  both  armies  drew  off  from  the  contest. 

No  advantage  was  gained  to  either  party  by  this 
hard-fought  battle ;  nor  was  the  loss  very  great  on 
either  side.  The  British  left  on  the  field  two  hundred 
and  forty  nine,  who  were  afterwards  buried  by  our 
men,  besides  those  that  were  buried  by  their  own 
men  during  the  night— and  forty  four  wounded. 
Among  their  killed  was  Lieutenant  Colonel  Monck- 
ton,  an  officer  of  considerable  distinction. 

The  Americans  lost  69  killed,  and  160  wounded. 
Among  the  killed,  were  Lieutenant  Colonel  Bonner, 
and  Major  Dickman.  Many  of  the  soldiers  of  both 
armies  fell  dead  upon  the  field,  from  excess  of  fatigue 
and  heat. 

Washington  lay  upon  his  arms  all  night,  expect- 
ing to  renew  the  attack  in  the  morning  ;  but  Sir  Hen- 
ry Clinton  disappointed  him  by  moving  off  at  mid- 
night with  his  whole  army;  and  as  Washington, 
though  he  might  very  justly  claim  the  victory,  was 
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not  in  a  situation  to  pursue  him  over  the  deep 
sands  of  Jersey,  he  continued  his  route  without  fur- 
ther molestation  to  New-York.  \  Washington  after 
refreshing  his  wearied  troops,  and  providing  as  far 
as  possible  for  the  comfort  of  the  wounded,  moved  on 
at  his  leisure  towards  the  Hudson. 

The  reception  which  General  Lee  met  with  from 
the  Commander  in  Chief,  was  not  easily  to  be  for- 
gotten. Lee  very  imprudently  renewed  the  irritation 
of  Washington's  feelings,  by  addressing  a  letter  to 
him  after  the  action,  in  which  he  expressed  himself  in 
harsh  and  unwarrantable  terms.  The  consequence 
was  his  arrest  and  trial  by  a  Court  Martial.  The 
charges  against  him  were,  1st.  Disobedience  of  orders 
in  not  attacking  the  enemy  on  the  28th  of  June, 
agreeably  to  repeated  instructions. — 2d.  Misbeha- 
viour before  the  enemy  on  the  same  day,  in  making 
an  unnecessary,  disorderly  and  shameful  retreat — 
and  3d.  Disrespect  to  the  Commander  in  Chief.  The 
Court  Martial,  of  which  Lord  Stirling  was  President, 
found  him  guilty  upon  all  these  charges — upon  what 
jjroofs,  it  would  puzzle  the  most  indefatigable  re- 
searcher into  the  mysteries  of  testimony,  to  discover. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  orders  given  to  Lee, 
reserved  to  him  a  discretionary  power.  If  indeed  he 
had  obeyed  them,  without  attending  to  the  "  very 
powerful  reasons"  which  forbade  it,  he  must  have 
lost  his  whole  division,  which  amounted  to  no  more 
than  5000,  while  the  force  of  Clinton  was  more  than 
three  times  that  number ;  and  Washington  with  the 
main  army  was  six  miles  in  the  rear.  The  second 
charge  was  so  totally  contrary  to  the  fact,  so  wholly 
repugnant  to  the  life  and  character  of  General  Lee, 
so  inconsistent  with  the  conduct  of  the  many  brave 
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and  excellent  officers  who  served  in  his  division,  that 
the  decision  of  the  Court  becomes  perfectly  enigmat- 
ical. That  he  was  guilty  of  disrespect  to  the  Com- 
mander  in  chief,  was  unfortunately  too  true  :  and  the 
sentence  of  the  Court,  which  was  a  suspension  from 
command  for  twelve  months,  seems  to  imply  that  this 
was  the  only  charge  which  they  themselves  believed 
to  be  true,  notwithstanding  their  most  extraordinary 
decision.  For,  if  General  Lee  had  really  been 
thought  guilty  of  the  two  first  charges,  the  punish- 
ment was  wholly  inadequate  to  the  offence — he  de- 
served death,  and  would  have  met  it,  under  any  ser- 
vice in  the  world.  What  then  are  we  to  suppose  were 
the  motives  of  the  Court? — Surely  they  could  not 
have  thought  to  gratify  the  Commander  in  Chief,  by 
disgracing  General  Lee  ? — And  yet  we  shall  search 
in  vain  into  the  recesses  of  the  human  heart,  for  any 
other  motive,  which  could  have  induced  them  to  defy 
truth,  justice  and  fact,  to  destroy  the  reputation  of  a 
brave,  and  veteran  soldier,  whose  enthusiastick  love 
of  liberty  alone  had  brought  him  from  his  native  coun- 
try to  fight  the  battles  of  our  infant  republick.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  Lee  never  again  drew 
his  sword. 

Congress,  which  had  removed  its  session  to  York- 
town  when  Sir  William  Howe  took  possession  of 
Philadelphia,  returned  to  the  latter,  as  soon  as  it  had 
been  evacuated  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton.  The  city  con- 
trary to  all  expectations,  was  found  to  have  received 
little  or  no  injury  by  the  enemy's  troops — a  fact  very 
much  to  the  credit  of  Sir  William  Howe. 

The  Commissary  General  Wadsworth,  having  re- 
ported to  Congress  the  extreme  difficulty  of  supply- 
hig  the  army,  under  the  existing  regulations  of  prices, 
VOL.   II.  %<h 
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which  had  been  adopted  by  the  Legislatures  of  the 
several  states,  that  body  passed  some  resolutions  re- 
commending to  the  several  states  the  suspension  of 
the  regulations — which  had  no  other  effect  than  to 
invite  violations  of  the  law,  and  afford  opportunities 
for  individuals  to  amass  fortunes  at  the  [niblick  ex- 
pense. 

An  unfortunate  circumstance  had  occurred  among 
the  prisoners  at  Cambridge,  in  the  month  of  June, 
which  led  to  a  correspondence  between  General 
Heath,  and  General  Philips,  and  which  was  now  laid 
before  Congress.  From  these  papers  it  appeared, 
that  a  British  Lieutenant,  in  defiance  of  all  rules,  mili- 
tary, conventional  or  moral,  insisted  upon  passing 
over  the  limits  of  his  parole,  with  a  view  to  take  the 
air,  in  the  company  of  two  prostitutes.  The  centi- 
nel of  course  refused  him  permission  to  pass,  and  the 
gentleman  persisted — adding  to  the  impropriety  of 
his  conduct  by  abuse  of  the  centinel  for  performing 
his  duty.  The  centinel  several  times  repeated  his 
order  to  stop,but  Mr.  Brown  went  on,  and  was  shot.  The 
conduct  of  General  Philips,  on  this  occasion,  was  lit- 
tle less  improper  than  that  of  the  Lieutenant  had 
been  ;  and  General  Heath  very  properly  revoked  his 
parole,  and  confined  him  to  his  quarters  under 
guard,  which  Congress  approved  of  by  resolution. 

The  escape  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton  and  of  Lord 
Howe  from  the  Delaware,  was  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  signal  instances  of  good  fortune  that  ever  occur- 
red to  an  army.  The  British  fleet  had  scarcely  left 
the  Capes  of  the  Delaware,  when  the  Count  D'Es- 
taing  with  a  much  superiour  force  appeared  on  the 
coast  of  Virginia,  and  a  few  days  afterwards  came 
into  the  mouth  of  the  Delaware.     His  grand  object 
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had  been  to  surprise  the  English  fleet  at  Philadelphia, 
which  nothing  but  the  most  extraordinary  continuance 
of  bad  weather  on  his  passage  from  Toulon  could 
have  prevented.  If  he  had  arrived  only  ten  days  be- 
fore he  did,  Sir  Henry  Clinton's  whole  army  must 
have  fallen,  as  his  movements  were  so  intimately 
connected  with  the  fleet,  that  any  disaster  to  the  lat- 
ter must  inevitably  have  led  to  his  destruction. — Or, 
if,  instead  of  coming  at  all  into  the  Delaware,  the 
Count  D'Estaing  had  gone  immediately  to  New- 
Yorkf-it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  same  fate 
would  have  been  the  result  to  the  British  army  and 
fleet.  It  can  hardly  be  supposed,  that  the  Count 
had  not  heard  of  the  evacuation  of  Philadelphia, 
and  the  sailing  of  the  fleet,  before  he  arrived  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Delaware — intelligence  of  such  import- 
ance is  generally  communicated  with  great  rapidity— 
but  lie  seems  on  all  occasions,  to  have  paid  a  too 
scrupulous  regard  to  the  literal  construction  of  his 
orders  ;  the  consequence  of  which  was,  that  the  arri- 
val of  his  fleet  failed  to  render  all  the  services  which 
the  Americaus  had  a  right  to  expect  from  it.  He  fol- 
lowed Lord  Howe  to  New-York^  it  is  true,  but  before 
his  arrival  there,  Sir  Henry  Clinton  and  his  army 
were  safe  ;  and  if  he  had  succeeded  in  passing  beyond 
the  bar  at  Sandy  Hook,  the  only  advantage  which 
he  could  have  gained  would  have  been  the  capture  of 
the  fleet,  It  appeared,  however,  that  even  this  was 
denied  to  him,  for  it  was  declared  by  his  pilots  to  be 
impossible  for  his  large  ships  to  pass  the  bar. 

The  Count  D'Estaing  continued  without  the  Hook 
from  the  8th  to  the  2%&  July,  blockading  the  English 
fleet.  During  this  time  a  great  number  of  English 
vessels  fell  into  his  Jiands,  that  were  daily  arriving 
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with  provisions  and  other  stores  for  the  fleet  and  ar- 
my. The  conduct  of  the  British,  both  officers  and 
men,  while  they  were  thus  blockaded,  deserves  the 
niost  honourable  mention.  So  many  of  the  army  volun- 
teered to  serve  on  board  the  fleet  as  mariners,  that  it 
became  necessary  to  decide  by  lot,  who  should  have 
this  honour ;  and  gentlemen  of  the  first  distinction 
presented  themselves  to  Lord  Howe,  to  be  disposed 
of  as  he  might  think  most  conducive  to  his  successful 
defence.  It  was  the  display  of  a  spirit  not  more  ho- 
onourable  to  the  British  nation,  than  to  the  charac- 
ter of  Lord  Howe,  in  whose  skill  and  valour,  every 
one  seemed  to  place  the  most  implicit  reliance. — 
The  Captain  of  a  trading  vessel,  which  constituted 
his  only  property,  offered  her  as  afire  ship,  and  to  con- 
duct her  himself  as  he  might  be  directed,  without  re- 
ward or  even  remuneration  for  the  sacrifice  of  his  all. 
Fortunately  for  the  British  this  patriotick  and  chival- 
rous spirit  was  not  put  to  the  test — If  the  French 
fleet  had  passed  the  bar  into  the  harbour  of  New- 
York,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  most  bloody  en- 
gagement would  have  ensued  ever  recorded  in  the 
annals  of  naval  warfare.  But  Providence  determined 
otherwise.  The  Count  D'Estaing  departed  from 
New-York  just  as  many  days  too  soon,  as  he  had  ar- 
rived in  the  Delaware  too  late,  or  the  whole  of  Ad- 
miral Byron's  scattered  fleet  would  have  fallen  into 
his  hands,  a  resistless  prey. 

About  this  time,  General  Washington  had  formed 
a  plan  for  attacking  the  garrisons  in  Rhode  Island, 
which  had  been  in  the  possession  of  the  British  since 
December,  1776.  General  Sullivan  was  employed 
to  command  the  expedition,  with  a  force  of  ten  thou- 
sand men ;   and  the  Count  D'Estaing  now  bent  his 
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course  towards  the  harbour  of  Newport,  for  the 
purpose  of  cooperating  with  him.  The  appearance 
of  the  French  fleet  off  Newport,  induced  the  British 
Commander,  Major  General  Sir  Robert  Pigot,  to 
give  orders  for  burning  and  sinking  six  English  vessels 
that  lay  within  the  harbour ;  to  prevent  their  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  Count.  And  this  loss  to  the 
enemy  was  the  only  advantage  gained  by  the  expe- 
dition. Sir  Robert  Pigot  had  about  si.v  thousand 
men  under  his  command,  so  advantageously  posted, 
that  without  the  cooperation  of  the  Count  D'Estaiug, 
it  was  impossible  for  General  Sullivan  to  effect  any 
thing.  His  force  was  composed  chiefly  of  volunteers 
and  militia  from  Massachusetts  and  the  adjoining 
states,  all  anxious  for  engagement ;  but  while  they 
were  every  moment  waiting  for  the  assistance  of  the 
Count's  fleet,  Lord  Howe,  who  had  received  intelli- 
gence of  the  danger  which  threatened  his  Majesty's 
forces  in  Rhode  Island,  suddenly  appeared  with  his 
increased  fleet  off  the  harbour,  and  the  Count's  eager- 
ness for  naval  fame  induced  him  to  seek  an  engage- 
ment with  him  at  sea.  The  tempestuous  state  of  the 
weather  rendered  all  their  efforts  on  both  sides  fruit- 
less, to  come  to  a  general  engagement.  Some  of  the 
French  ships,  particularly  the  flag  ship  of  the  Count 
D'Estaing,  suffered  considerable  damage  by  the  gale 
— and  each  party  at  the  end  of  three  days,  dining 
which  it  lasted,  seemed  to  be  content  to  leave  the  su- 
periority undecided.  The  only  circumstance  worthy 
of  note  in  this  play  of  the  two  fleets,  was  an  engage- 
ment between  a  British  50  gun  ship  and  a  French  74 
both  of  which  had  escaped  the  effects  of  the  gale. 
The  Isis,  Captain  Rayner,  and  the  Ccesar,  Monsieur 
Bougainville,  had  a  severe  contest  within  pistol  shot, 
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which  lasted  for  one  hour  and  a  half,  in  which  the  7£ 
received  so  much  injury  that  she  was  glad  to  escape 
with  all  sail  before  the  wind. 

At  the  moment  of  the  Count  D'Estaing's  leaving 
the  harbour  to  meet  the  English  fleet,  General  Sulli- 
van began  to  move  with  his  troops ;  but  the  weather 
operated  almost  as  much  against  him,  as  it  had  done 
against  the  fleets,  and  it  was  eight  days  after  his  cross- 
ing Rowland's  ferry  to  Loug'Island,  before  he  could 
bring  himself  before  the  euemy.  He  knew,  however, 
that  all  his  hopes  of  success  must  depend  upon  the  co- 
operation of  D'Estaing;  and  as,  after  the  storm,  he 
showed  no  disposition  to  return  into  the  harbour,  a 
deputation,  consisting  of  General  Greene  and  the  Mar- 
quis de  la  Fayette,  was  sent  on  board  the  Count's 
ship  to  urge  his  immediate  return  into  the  harbour. 
This,  it  seems,  he  was  himself  willing  to  do,  but  his 
officers  unanimously  opposed  the  measure,  and  insist- 
ed upon  his  complying  with  instructions  to  proceed 
to  Boston  to  refit  his  shattered  fleet — a  determination 
which  he  had  no  power  to  resist,  and  the  American 
army  was  thus  left  without  that  cooperation  which 
was  essential  to  the  successful  prosecution  of  their 
plans.  A  formal  protest  was  drawn  up  by  all  the 
American  officers,  with  the  exception  of  the  Marquis 
de  la  Fayette,  and  sent  to  the  Count  immediately  af- 
ter the  return  of  the  deputation  ;  but  it  produced  no 
other  effect  than  a  spirited  reply  from  the  Count,  who 
weighed  anchor  the  next  day  and  repaired  to  Boston, 

There  can  be  no  just  cause  of  complaint  against  the 
conduct  of  the  Count  d'Estaing,  in  not  returning  into 
the  harbour  of  Newport,  after  the  disasters  which 
his  fleet  had  suffered  in  the  tempest :  his  instructions 
on  that  head  were  positive,  and  it  would  have  been 
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highly  improper  to  have  set  at  nought  the  unanimous 
advice  of  his  officers.  But  he  deserves  censure  for 
having  in  the  first  instance  left  the  harbour  to  seek  the 
gratification  of  his  own  ambition,  when  he  must  have 
known  that  his  remaining  to  cooperate  with  General 
Sullivan,  Mould  have  been  the  means  of  effectually 
reducing  the  British  power  in  Rhode  Island.  Unfor- 
tunately the  Count  d'Estaing  was  a  land  officer  ;  and 
so  great  was  the  jealousy  of  the  naval  officers  over 
whom  he  was  placed,  that  they  were  unwilling  to  as- 
sent to  any  measure  which  could  lead  to  the  advance- 
ment of  his  reputation  in  that  character. 

The  moment  it  became  known  to  the  American  ar- 
my, that  the  Count  d'Estaing  had  sailed  with  his 
whole  fleet  to  Boston,  the  militia  and  volunteers  began 
to  move  off;  so  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  Ge- 
neral Sullivan  found  his  numbers  reduced  so  much, 
that  the  prosecution  of  his  original  design  was  im- 
practicable, and  it  became  necessary  for  him  to  re- 
treat. In  effecting  this  a  severe  engagement  was 
brought  on  between  about  1200  Americans,  under 
General  Greene,  and  a  party  of  Hessians  and  four 
Britishregiments  under  Generals  Lossbergand  Smith. 
The  action  lasted  the  whole  afternoon  of  the  29th  of 
August,  and  ended  with  no  great  advantages  on  ei- 
ther side.  General  Lovell,  of  the  Massachusetts 
militia,  and  Colonels  Laurens,  Livingston  and  Jack- 
son, particularly  distinguished  themselves.  General 
Sullivan  conducted  the  retreat  in  a  style  that  did  him 
great  honour — having  brought  off  all  his  baggage  and 
men,  just  time  enough  to  escape  Sir  Henry  Clinton, 
who  arrived  from  New  York"  on  the  1st  of  September, 
with  a  reinforcement  of  four  thousand  men. 
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Lord  Howe,  finding  that  his  enemy  had  gone  to 
Boston,  pursued  him  thither ;  but  the  situation  of  the 
Count  was  too  secure  to  render  an  attempt  upon  him 
adviseable. .  The  Count  had  immediately  on  his  ar- 
rival at  Boston,  addressed  a  letter  to  Congress,  in 
which  he  endeavoured  to  give  a  satisfactory  explana- 
tion of  his  leaving  Newport,  by  representing  the  shat- 
tered condition  of  his  fleet,  and  the  positive  orders 
from  his  Court  to  repair  to  Boston  should  it  become 
necessary  to  refit  any  of  his  ships.  He  adverted  to 
the  protest  which  had  been  made  by  the  American  of- 
ficers, in  pretty  spirited  terms ;  and  his  subsequent 
offer,  when  pressed  to  return  with  his  fleet  to  New- 
pott,  to  lead  his  troops  over  by  land  to  the  assistance 
of  General  Sullivan,  showed  that  his  conduct  neither 
proceeded  from  a  want  of  valour  or  of  a  proper  re- 
gard for  the  interest  of  his  allies. 

Thus  ended  the  first  campaign  after  the  alliauce 
with  France,  in  which  nothing  was  gained  to  either 
party.  The  great  skill  and  gallantry  of  Lord  Howe, 
though  his  force  was  for  the  most  part  inferiour  to 
that  of  the  Count  d'Estaing,  prevented  the  latter  from 
rendering  us  any  active  services ;  but  his  arrival  was 
nevertheless  important  to  us  in  another  point  of  view, 
as  it  gave  the  most  unequivocal  assurance  of  the  friend- 
ship of  the  French  King,  and  kept  up  a  spirit  of  ani- 
mation in  our  resistance,  which  a  dependence  on  our 
own  exertions  alone  might  not  have  been  able  to  ef- 
fect. 

Several  affairs  of  a  less  general,  though  not  less  im- 
portant nature,  occurred  during  the  present  year, 
which  it  will  be  now  proper  to  relate. 

Early  in  January,  a  Captain  John  Folger  arrived 
from  Paris,  with  a  large  packet  of  papers  directed  to 
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the  President  of  Congress,  which  upon  inspection 
were  discovered  to  be  blank.  This  circumstance  was 
well  calculated  to  excite  suspicion  of  some  intended 
fraud,  and  Captain  Folger  was  ordered  to  be  impri- 
soned, under  an  impression  that  he  knew  more  of  it 
than  he  was  willing  to  communicate.  He  was  also 
the  bearer  of  despatches  from  our  Commissioners  at 
Paris,  which  could  lead  to  no  developement  of  the 
mystery.  A  committee  was  appointed  by  Congress 
to  investigate  the  strange  affair ;  but  their  examina- 
tion was  fruitless,  and  the  Captain,  after  several 
months  confinement,  was  finally  discharged,  with  the 
payment  of  his  expenses.  A  short  time  after  this  oc- 
currence a  Mr.  Francey  arrived  from  Paris,  and  pre- 
sented himself  to  Congress  as  the  agent  of  M.  Beau- 
marchais, with  a  letter  of  recommendation  signed  by 
Silas  Deane  only,  in  which  the  speedy  attention  of 
Congress  was  urgently  requested  to  the  settlement  of 
Beaumar chais's  claim  for  supplies,  said  to  have  been 
furnished  at  his  own  cost.  Though  the  suspicions  of 
Congress  were  somewhat  awakened  by  the  singular 
manner  in  which  this  claim  came  before  them,  they  ne- 
vertheless received  Mr.  Francey g  as  the  authorised 
agent  of  Beaumarchais,  and  entered  into  stipulations 
for  the  equitable  adjustment  of  his  claim. — It  would 
be  to  occupy  too  much  time,  and  to  travel  somewhat 
out  of  the  track  prescribed  to  this  history,  to  enter  in- 
to a  minute  examination  of  this  deep  laid  and  villain- 
ous scheme  of  imposition  ;  in  which  there  is  but  too 
much  reason  to  believe  that  Mr.  Deane,  one  of  our 
Commissioners  at  Paris,  acted  a  primary  part.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say,  that  subsequent  events  led  to  a  devel- 
opement of  the  fraud  :  and  that  after  a  perseverance  of 
more  than  forty  years  by  Beaumarchais  and  his  agents, 
vol.  it.  2.i 
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the  Congress  (even  while  we  write  this)  have  almost 
unanimously,  and  we  hope  finally,  rejected  the  claim, 
on  the  ground  that  the  supplies  were  furnished  from 
the  treasury  of  the  King  of  France,  and  not  from  the 
the  purse  of  M.  Beaumarchais. 

Some  time  in  February  of  the  present  year,  Cap- 
tain  Biddle  sailed  from  Charleston  on  a  cruise,  in  the 
frigate  Randolph,  of  36  guns  and  305  men.  With 
this  small  force,  on  the  night  of  the  7th  of  March,  he 
had  the  boldness  to  attack  the  British  ship  Yarmouth, 
of  64  guns,  commanded  by  Captain  Vincent.  With 
such  disparity  of  force,  it  was  not  possible  that  the 
Randolph  could  long  sustain  the  action ;  after  two  or 
three  broadsides,  she  blew  up,  and  the  whole  crew 
were  lost,  with  the  exception  of  four  or  five  men,  who 
for  five  days  floated  on  a  piece  of  the  wreck — at  the 
end  of  this  period  they  were  happily  discovered  by 
Captain  Vincent,  and  relieved  from  their  distressing 
situation. 

We  have  now  to  relate  a  transaction,  the  recollec- 
tion of  which,  even  at  this  distance  of  time,  is  suffi- 
cient to  freeze  the  blood  of  an  American,  and  cause 
him  to  blush  that  lie  sprang  from  a  nation  that  could 
forget  the  duties  and  feelings  of  humanity.  General 
Schuyler  had  made  repeated  representations  to  the 
proper  authority,  of  the  exposed  situation  of  the  fron- 
tiers o/  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Maryland, 
and  of  the  threatening  attitude  which  the  Savages  had 
assumed,  under  the  countenance  of  two  refugee  or  to- 
ry  scoundrels,  by  the  names  of  Butler  and  Brandt — 
the  last,  half  an  Indian  by  birth,  and  more  than  a 
savage  in  ferociousness  of  character.  These  repre- 
sentations of  General  Schuyler,  for  some  reason  or 
other,  met  with  no  attention — the  Indians  and  Tories 
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continued  to  increase  in  numbers,  and  to  be  more  and 
more  daring  in  their  acts  of  cruelty  and  depredation. 
At  length  in  the  beginning  of  July,  their  plans  hav- 
ing been  completely  matured,  they  collected  a  consi- 
derable force  in  the  fine  and  nourishing  settlement  of 
Wyoming,  on  the  Susquehannah.  The  scene  which 
they  transacted  here,  has  been  so  often  the  theme  of 
the  poet,  the  painter,  and  the  historian,  that  the  sim- 
ple relation  of  it  is  all  that  is  left  us.  Indeed  it  is  scarce- 
ly possible  for  the  imagination  to  go  beyond  the  reali- 
ty of  barbarous  sufferings  that  were  there  inflicted  up- 
on the  unoffending  and  defenceless  inhabitants. 

The  district  of  Wyoming,  consisting  of  eight  town- 
ships, each  of  five  miles  square,  was  situated  on  both 
sides  of  the  Susquehannah ;  and  though  within  the 
territory  of  Pennsylvania,  it  was  peopled  almost  en- 
tirely by  emigrants  from  Connecticut.  A  dispute  in- 
deed had  long  existed  between  these  two  States  un- 
der their  Colonial  governments  with  regard  to  the 
right  which  both  claimed  to  this  district — which  is 
one  of  the  many  proofs  to  which  we  had  occasion  to 
allude,  in  the  early  part  of  this  history,  of  the  entire 
ignorance  of  the  British  King  and  his  Council,  as  it 
regarded  the  geography  of  this  country.  The  grant 
had  been  originally  made  to  Connecticut,  and  after- 
wards to  Pennsylvania ;  and  these  conflicting  claims 
had  been  supported  with  such  obstinacy  by  both  Co- 
lonies, that  the  Revolution  found  them  actually  engag- 
ed in  mutual  hostilities.  This  event  put  an  end  for 
the  time  to  private  jealousies  and  animosities,  and 
the  district  furnished  a  thousand  men  to  the  continent- 
al army.  This  circumstance  alone  is  sufficient  to 
show  the  flourishing  condition  of  this  romantick  and 
beautiful  country.       Every  part  of  the  forty  miles 
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square  resembled  a  rich  and  fertile  garden.  The  in- 
dustrious sons  of  Connecticut  had,  notwithstanding 
the  constant  quarrels  with  their  neighbours,  laboured 
so  assiduously  to  improve  their  little  farms,  that  no 
portion  of  any  country  in  the  world,  perhaps,  ever 
presented  a  richer  or  fairer  prospect. 

Unfortunately,  small  as  this  settlement  was,  and 
connected  as  almost  all  its  inhabitants  were,  by  ties 
of  consanguinity,  they  did  not  unite  on  the  grand 
question  of  political  independence.  There  were  many 
among  them  who  still  adhered  to  the  cause  of  the 
King,  and  who  sought  by  every  means  in  their  pow- 
er to  betray  their  struggling  countrymen.  Of  these 
men,  called  in  the  language  of  the  day  Tories,  the 
two  persons  already  mentioned  were  the  Chiefs  ;  and 
it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  one  of  them  was  the  near 
relation  and  of  the  same  name,  of  the  unfortunate 
Colonel  Butler  who  commanded  the  troops  of  Wyo- 
ming. Being,  as  it  appears,  abandoned  to  them- 
selves by  the  Congress  and  Commander  in  Chief, 
they  were  compelled  to  find  the  means  of  protecting 
themselves  against  the  constant  incursions  of  the  Sa- 
vages, and  for  this  purpose  they  had  constructed  four 
small  forts.  In  the  largest  of  these,  called  fort 
Kingston,  Colonel  Butler  was  stationed,  with  the 
principal  force  of  the  settlement. 

For  a  considerable  time  previous  to  the  general  at- 
tack, small  marauding  parties,  consisting  chiefly  of 
tories,  had  made  frequent  irruptions  into  the  settle- 
ment, and  committed  robberies  and  murders  ;  while 
the  Indians  themselves  were  making  daily  professions 
of  friendship,  and  deluding  the  inhabitants  with  pro- 
mises of  unbroken  peace.  What  seems  to  have  giv- 
en a  new  fury  to  the  tories,  and  brought  on  this  ge- 
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neral  attack  and  universal  desolation,  was  the  circuin- 
stauce  of  a  number  of  strangers  having  been  taken  up 
by  the  people  of  Wyoming,  on  evideuce  of  their  cor- 
respondence with  the  enemy,  and  sent  to  Connecticut 
for  trial.  These  strangers  formed  a  part  of  the  corps 
of  tories,  and  to  avenge  the  indignity  offered  to  these 
betrayers  of  hospitality,  the  sous  and  brothers  of  the 
unhappy  people  of  Wyoming  were  resolved  to  drench 
their  fields  in  blood,  and  root  out  all  traces  of  man 
from  the  devoted  settlement. 

The  force  under  the  tory  chief,  Butler,  was  be- 
tween sixteen  and  seventeen  hundred  men,  about  one 
fourth  of  whom  were  Indians — the  tories  were  dis- 
guised and  painted,  after  the  manner  of  the  savages, 
with  whom  they  seem  to  have  made  an  exchange  of 
natures — for  the  cruelties  of  the  red  men,  were  mer- 
cies compared  to  the  barbarities  which  these  Anglo- 
American  monsters  perpetrated.  One  of  the  forts  was 
betrayed  by  the  tories,  of  whom  the  garrison  chiefly 
consisted  ;  and  a  second  being  taken  by  storm,  its 
whole  force  was  massacred.  After  these  beginnings, 
the  tories  marched  to  Kingston,  wherj^,  as  it  has  been 
said,  Colonel  Zebulon  Butler  was  posted  with  about 
five  hundred  men,  and  all  the  women  and  children, 
and  defenceless  persons,  who  had  crowded  into  this 
place  for  protection.  It  is  possible,  and  barely  pos- 
sible, that  with  this  force,  and  with  these  hindrances, 
Colonel  Butler  might  have  been  able  to  hold  out  for 
a  short  time  against  the  attack  of  his  infamous  cousin 
with  four  times  his  numbers  ;  but  in  an  evil  hour  he 
listened  to  the  proposition  of  the  latter  for  a  parley, 
and  was  thus  ensnared  beyond  the  possibility  of  es- 
cape. The  Indian  Butler  had  agreed  to  withdraw 
his  troops  from  the  investment  of  the  garrison,  upon 
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condition  that  its  commander  should  come  out  and 
hold  a  conference  with  him  in  the  open  field.  Colo- 
nel Butler,  eager  no  doubt  to  catch  at  any  means  that 
seemed  to  promise  safety  to  his  people,  and  yet  dis- 
trusting the  sincerity  of  the  other's  promises,  consent- 
ed to  march  out,  but  took  with  him  at  the  same  time 
nearly  the  whole  force  of  the  garrison,  to  guard  against 
the  very  treachery  to  which  he  fell  a  victim. 

A  strange  weakness  and  infatuation  seem  to  have 
marked  every  step  of  the  conduct  of  Colonel  Butler, 
until  engaged  in  the  fight,  when  the  desperate  cou- 
rage which  he  displayed  evinced  that  his  fate  might 
have  been  more  prosperous  had  this  courage  been  pro- 
perly directed.  When  he  found  no  person  to  confer 
with  upon  arriving  at  the  appointed  place,  the  suspi- 
cion of  treachery  which  he  had  before  entertained 
must  have  amounted  to  certainty;  and  it  is  almost  in- 
conceivable that  he  should  still  have  wandered  on  even 
to  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  where  no  chance  remain- 
ed for  him  to  retreat,  should  his  fears  be  verified.  This 
was  precisely  what  the  wily  commander  of  the  sa- 
vages wanted..  .As  soon  therefore  as  Colonel  Butler 
had  shown  himself  at  the  entrance  of  the  thick  wood 
which  skirted  the  mountain,  the  enemy's  flag  of  truce 
appeared,  as  if  like  himself  fearful  of  treachery  ;  the 
flag  was  cautiously  and  cunningly  moved  from  place 
to  place,  luring  the  wretched  troops  of  the  garrison  to 
their  ruin.  At  length  the  farce  was  changed  to  a 
dreadful  tragedy,  and  at  the  moment  that  Colonel 
Butler,  in  the  honesty  and  simplicity  of  his  heart,  was 
expecting  to  meet  in  friendly  conference,  he  found  him- 
self surrounded  on  all  sides,  by  the  yelling  savages, 
and  his  worse  than  savage  countrymen. 
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Such  was  the  determined  bravery  with  which  the 
unfortunate  Colonel  and  his  men,  met  this  surprise, 
that  it  is  hy  no  means  improbable  the  event  of  the 
day  would  have  been  very  different,  but  for  the 
treachery  or  cowardice  of  one  of  his  men  ;  who,  after 
a  contest  of  nearly  an  hour,  in  which  a  manifest  ad- 
vantantage  had  been  gained  over  the  enemy,  cried  out 
that  the  Colonel  had  ordered  a  retreat.  The  confu- 
sion which  ensued  may  be  easily  conceived;  the  as- 
sailants rushed  in.  and  commenced  the  bloody  work 
of  slaughter.  The  Colonel  with  about  70  of  his  par- 
ty, by  the  most  singular  good  management  and  cour- 
age, effected  their  escape  and  gained  the  little  fort  of 
Wilkesborough,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  Af- 
ter the  savages  had  completed  their  work  of  slaugh- 
ter in  the  field,  they  proceeded  immediately  to  invest 
Fort  Kingston,  in  which  Colonel  Dennison  had  been 
left  with  the  small  remnant  of  Colonel  Butler's  troops, 
and  the  defenceless  women  and  children.  In  such  a 
state  of  weakness,  a  defence  of  the  Fort  was  out  of  the 
question ;  and  all  that  remained  to  Dennison  was  to 
attempt  to  gain  some  advantageous  terms  by  the  offer 
of  a  surrender.  For  this  purpose,  he  went  himself  to 
the  savage  chief;  but  that  inhuman  monster,  that 
Christian  cannibal,  replied  to  the  question  of  terms, 
that  he  should  grant  them  the  hatchet. — He  was  more, 
than  true  to  his  word — for,  when  after  resisting  until 
all  his  garrison  were  killed  or  disabled,  Colonel  Den- 
nison was  compelled  to  surrender  at  discretion,  his 
merciless  conqueror,  tired  of  scalping,  and  finding  the 
slow  process  of  individual  murder  insufficient  to  glut 
his  appetite,  shut  up  all  that  remaiued  in  the  houses 
and  barracks,  and  by  the  summary  aid  of  fire^  reduc- 
ed all  at  once  to  one  promiscuous  heap  of  ashes. 
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Nothing  now  remained  that  wore  the  face  of  resist- 
ance to  these  savage  invaders,  but  the  little  fort  of 
Wilksborough,  into  which  about  seventy  of  Colonel 
Butler's  men  had  effected  their  retreat,  as  has  been 
said.  These,  with  about  the  same  number  of  conti- 
nental soldiers,  constituted  its  whole  force ;  and 
when  their  enemy  appeared  before  them,  they  surren- 
dered without  even  asking  conditions,  under  the  hope 
that  their  voluntary  obedience  might  find  some  mercy. 
But  mercy  dwelt  not  in  the  bosoms  of  these  ilmericaii 
tories — submission  could  not  stay  their  insatiable 
thirst  of  blood.  The  cruelties  and  barbarities 
which  were  practised  upon  these  unresisting  sol- 
diers, were  even  more  wanton,  if  possible,  than  those 
which  had  been  exhibited  at  Fort  Kingston.  The 
seventy  continental  soldiers,  because  they  were  conti* 
nental  soldiers,  were  deliberately  butchered  in  cruel 
succession  ;  and  then  a  repetition  of  the  same  scene  of 
general  and  promiscuous  conflagration  took  place 
which  had  closed  the  tragedy  at  the  other  fort.  Men, 
women,  and  children  were  locked  up  in  the  houses, 
and  left  to  mingle  their  cries  and  screams  with  the 
flames  that  mocked  the  power  of  an  avenging  God. 

All  this  it  might  have  been  thought,  would  have 
fully  satiated  even  tory  vengeance  :  but  the  desola- 
tion of  Wyoming  was  not  yet  complete — there  still 
remained  waving  fields  of  corn,  that  had  promised 
plenty  to  the  wretched  inhabitants— there  still  re- 
mained many  evidences  of  the  industry  of  the  farmer 
and  the  mechanick.  These  were  to  be  swept  from 
the  face  of  the  earth.  And  when  the  habitations,  and 
the  growing  wheat,  had  been  alike  given  up  to  the 
flames,  the  vengeance  of  these  merciless  spoilers  next 
fell  upon   the  mute  and  unoffending  beasts  of  the 
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field.  The  tongues  of  horses  and  cattle  were  cut  out, 
and  the  agonized  animals  driven  about  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  their  brutal  tormentors.  The  massacre  of 
men,  the  conflagration  of  houses,  the  butchery  of  wo- 
men and  children,  to  the  disgrace  of  civilized  man, 
have  been  often  before  recorded  among  the  calami- 
ties and  honours  of  war ;  but  we  hope,  and  believe, 
that  this  is  the  only  instance  in  the  annals  of  the 
world,  where  men  have  made  war  with  the  brute 
creation,  and  inflicted  torments  from  the  mere  love  of 
cruelty.  The  horses,  farms  and  other  possessions  of 
the  tories  were  exempted  from  the  general  devasta- 
tion, where  they  were  known ;  but  this  was  not  al- 
ways the  case — the  ignorance  or  unrestrainable  fe- 
rocity of  their  friends,  sometimes  brought  them  into 
a  participation  of  the  general  sufferings,  and  many 
of  them  were  driven  to  seek  protection  from  the  fury 
of  their  friends,  of  the  proscribed  and  wandering  pa- 
triots. 

Horrible  as  was  this  tragedy  in  its  general  features, 
there  were  peculiar  circumstances  attending  some  of 
its  scenes,  which,  but  that  the  evidences  of  their  real- 
ity are  too  strong,  we  should  pass  over  as  the  creations 
of  a  distempered  mind.  A  Captain  Bedlock,  who 
had  been  taken  prisoner,  had  his  naked  body  stuck 
full  of  sharpened  pine  sticks,  and  being  in  this  state 
placed  within  a  circle  of  turpentine  knots,  the  whole 
was  set  on  fire  ;  and  as  if  to  add  a  mental  pang  to  the 
agonies  of  the  body,  his  two  friends,  Captains  Ran- 
som and  Durgee,  were  thrown  into  the  burning  cir- 
cle to  perish  with  him. — A  mother  with  her  daughters 
and  infant  grandchildren  were  butchered  by  a  son  ; 
her  crime  was  having  married  a  second  husband,  who 
Also  fell  by  the  same  hand. — In  another  instance,  a  son 
vol.  n.  g'6 
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became  the  cold-blooded  executioner  of  father,  moth- 
er, sisters  and  brothers.  These  things  were  not  the 
ebullitions  of  a  momentary  rage  in  the  heat  of  battle 
— they  were  transacted  some  days  after  all  resistance 
had  ceased — not  by  the  wild  untutored  Indians,  but 
by  civilized  men,  professing  the  religion  of  Christ — 
by  American  tories.  It  is  seldom  just  or  reasonable 
to  censure  a  whole  people,  or  a  whole  party,  for  the 
licentious  conduct  of  a  few  individuals ;  but  it  certain- 
ly cannot  be  regarded  as  wonderful  that  the  name  of 
tory  should  continue  even  to  the  present  day  to  be  a 
theme  of  execration  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  We  do  not  for  a  moment  admit  the  belief, 
that  the  fiends  of  Wyoming  perpetrated  their  enor- 
mities under  the  sanction,  or  by  the  orders,  of  the 
British  government ;  but  it  must  nevertheless  be  re- 
garded as  an  everlasting  stigma  upon  their  character, 
that  no  means  were  taken  to  punish  these  violators 
of  all  law,  human  and  divine,  or  to  disavow  the  of- 
fence. It  is  too  true,  indeed,  on  the  contrary,  that 
many  of  these  shameless  outrages  against  humanity 
are  to  be  traced  to  the  avowed  agents  of  the  English 
government,  who  hy  paying  large  rewards  for  scalps, 
excited  the  avarice  of  white,  as  well  as  red  men,  and 
inured  them  to  scenes  of  blood.  Whether  these 
agents  had  the  direct  orders  of  their  government  to  do 
this,  or  not,  they  were  certainly  clothed  with  autho- 
rity, and  according  to  the  maxim,  quifacit  per  alium, 
facitper  se,  the  government  must  remain  obnoxious 
to  the  reproach  of  wanton  barbarity  in  the  conduct  of 
the  war. 

During  the  present  summer,  an  expedition  was  fit- 
ted out  from  Virginia  by  Colonel  Clarke,  against  the 
settlements  in  the  Mississippi  and  Illinois  country. 
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His  force  consisted  of  about  250  men,  with  whom  he 
undertook  to  traverse  a  distance  of  1S00  miles, 
through  an  uninhabited  wilderness.  The  provision 
which  they  were  able,  to  take  with  them,  held  out 
only  until  their  arrival  at  the  great  falls  of  the  Ohio, 
from  which  they  had  a  march  of  two  days  befote 
them  to  the  town  of  Kaskaskias.  This  town  consist- 
ed of  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  houses,  protected 
by  a  small  fort,  which  with  proper  precaution  would 
have  been  sufficient  to  have  kept  off  a  much  larger 
force  thau  that  which  was  now  brought  against  it.  But 
the  Americans,  who  had  fasted  for  two  days,  were  de- 
termined here  to  end  their  sufferings  in  victory  or 
death.  They  had  arrived  at  night,  when  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  town,  unsuspicious  of  any  hostile  ap- 
proach, were  buried  in  sleep ;  so  that  the  town  and 
fort  fell  into  the  hands  of  Colonel  Clarke,  without  a 
struggle.  He  had  so  well  planned  his  attack  that  not 
a  man  escaped.  The  Governour  was  sent  to  Virginia, 
and  the  inhabitants  were  required  to  take  an  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  United  States.  Colonel  Clarke  took 
up  his  head  quarters  at  the  fort,  and  from  thence  plan- 
ned several  expeditions  into  the  neighbouring  settle- 
ments, which  proved  equally  successful — having  ta- 
ken three  French  towns,  and  brought  them  under  alle- 
giance to  the  United  States. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Events  of  1778  continued. — Recognizance  of  M.  Gerard  as  Min- 
ister from  the  French  King — Dr.  Franklin  appointed  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  to  France — Marquis  de  la  Fayette  returns  to 
France. — Count  D'Estaing  sails  from  Boston. —  Unsuccessful 
attempt  of  Admiral  Byron— 'General  Gates  arrives  to  take  com- 
mand at  Boston. — Movements  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton — his  expe- 
dition against  Bedford — against  Egg  Harbour. — Slaughter  of 
PulaskVs  Light  Infantry — of  Baylor's  regiment  of  Horse — 
Congress  grant  half  \my  to  the  American  officers.-— Exchange 
of  prisoners. — Expeditions  against  East  Florida. — Sir  Henry 
Clinton  sends  an  expedition  against  Georgia. — Defeat  of  Gene- 
ral Robert  Howe,  and  capture  of  Savannah,  by  Colonel  Camp- 
bell.— Marauding  incursions  into  Georgia  from  East  Florida. — - 
General  Prevost  arrives — takes  Sunbury,  and  the  ivhole  of  Geor- 
gia falls. — Expedition  from  Scoharie — Gallant  exploit  of  Ma- 
jor Talbot. — Conduct  of  the  enemy  at  Cherry  Valley. — Mr.  Si- 
las Deane  makes  an  appeal  to  the  people — Is  answered  by  "  Com- 
mon Sense." — Monsieur  Gerard  presents  a  memorial  to  Con- 
gress— The  French  and  British  fleets  meet  in  the  West  Indies. — 
Generals  Schuyler  and  St.  Clair  honourably  acquitted  by  their 
Courts  Martial. — Sentence  against  General  Lee  confirmed. — 
Reflections  on  the  state  of  the  Country. 

The  honourable  Sieur  Gerard,  who  had  been 
for  some  time  resident  in  the  United  States  as  a  pub- 
lick  agent  of  the  Crown  of  France,  was  very  soon  af- 
ter the  conclusion  of  the  Treaties,  appointed  by  his 
master  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the  United  States. 
This  was  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  our  infant  nation ; 
and  his  presentation  to  Congress  was  attended  with 
much  ceremony.  The  6th  of  August  had  been  fixed 
upon  for  his  introduction ;  the  government  of  Penn- 
sylvania were  invited  to  attend,  and  each  member  of 
Congress  was  authorized  to  give  two  tickets  of  ad- 
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mission  to  his  friends.  The  new  Minister  was  intro- 
duced by  two  members  of  Congress  appointed  for  that 
duty,  and  being  led  to  a  seat,  his  Secretary  deliver- 
ed to  the  President  of  Congress,  the  credentials  of  his 
Excellency  in  a  letter  from  his  most  Christian  Ma- 
jesty, which  being  read,  the  President  formally  an- 
nounced to  the  Congress  M.  Gerard  as  Minister  Ple- 
nipotentiary. His  Excellency  then  addressed  them 
in  his  native  tongue ;  the  President  replied  with  suita- 
ble compliments  ;  and  a  publick  entertainment,  given 
by  Congress,  closed  the  transaction. 

A  few  weeks  after  this,  Congress  appointed,  by 
ballot,  Dr.  Franklin  to  be  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to 
France.  One  of  the  most  important  points  of  his  in- 
structions, was  to  lay  before  the  Court  of  France  a 
plan  which  had  been  formed  in  conjunction  with  the 
Marquis  de  la  Fayette  and  M.  Gerard,  for  the  con- 
quest of  Canada  ;  and  the  young  Marquis  soon  after 
obtained  leave  from  Congress  to  return  to  France.  He 
took  with  him  a  letter  of  strong  recommendation  to 
the  French  King ;  and  our  new  Minister  was  direct- 
ed to  cause  an. elegant  sword  to  be  made  and  present- 
ed to  him  in  the  name  of  the  United  States.  The 
plan  of  an  expedition  to  Canada,  which  had  been 
first  suggested  by  Mr.  Gerard,  had  manifestly  other 
objects  in  view  than  to  aid  the  cause  of  the  United 
States.  It  has  been  hinted,  in  the  early  part  of  this 
work,  that  France  saw  the  struggles  of  tlue  Colonies 
with  the  Mother  Country,  with  secret  satisfaction,  and 
that  she  looked  forward  to  the  time  when  a  coopera- 
tion with  us  might  be  the  means  of  regaining  her  own 
conquered  possessions  in  America.  That  this  was  the 
present  object  of  the  French  Minister  and  of  France, 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  ;  and  it  certainly  relieves 
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the  United  States  from  the  obligation  of  gratitude  te 
France  for  disinterested  aid  in  the  accomplishment  of 
their  independence.  The  character  of  the  Marquis 
de  la  Fayette,  his  high  sense  of  honour,  his  chivalrous 
spirit,  (evinced  in  his  challenging  the  Earl  of  Carlisle 
to  single  combat,  to  answer  for  some  of  his  expres- 
sions in  his  publick  capacity  of  Commissioner,)  and 
his  ardent  love  of  glory,  forbid  any  suspicion  that  he 
was  acquainted  with  the  ultimate  views  of  France ; 
his  having  entered  into  the  arrangement,  therefore, 
may  be  attributed  solely  to  his  hope  of  acquiring  mi- 
litary fame,  and  his  attachment  to  the  cause  of  liberty 
and  indedendence. 

It  has  been  observed  that  the  Count  D'Estaing 
left  .Rhode  Island  and  sailed  to  Boston,  in  direct  op- 
position to  the  wishes  and  remonstrances  of  General 
Sullivan  and  all  the  American  officers.  This  circum- 
stance, the  causes  and  incidents  of  which  bad  been 
considerably  exaggerated  in  the  relation,  produced  ra- 
ther a  cool  reception  for  him  at  Boston  :  but  his  ex- 
planation of  the  affair,  and  the  great  urbauity  and 
strict  propriety  of  his  subsequent  deportment  at  Bos- 
ton, completely  satisfied  the  reflecting  part  of  the  com- 
munity of  the  purity  of  his  intentions.  To  his  good 
sense  and  sound  discretion  it  was  owing,  that  an  af- 
fray which  commenced  with  a  party  of  captive  Bri- 
tish sailors  and  the  French  bakers,  did  not  end  in  a 
serious  and  general  riot.  Two  of  his  officers  were 
wounded  in  endeavouring  to  put  a  stop  to  the  quarrel, 
one  of  whom  died  of  his  wound  a  few  days  afterwards ; 
but  the  conduct  of  the  Count  on  this  occasion  showed 
that  he  knew  how  to  distinguish  between  the  lawless 
outrage  of  a  few  individuals,  and  the  disposition  of 
the  publick.    Every  facility  in  the  power  of  the  peo~ 
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pie  of  Boston  was  afforded  to  the  Count  for  the  re- 
pair of  his  fleet ;  so  that  when  Admiral  Byron  arriv- 
ed off  the  harbour  from  New  York,^  with  a  fleet  well 
appointed  aud  prepared  for  attack,  the  Count  was  in 
a  situation  to  defend  himself  with  every  prospect  of 
success.  His  security  was  still  further  increased  by 
a  battery  of  near  a  hundred  guns,  which  he  had  erect- 
ed on  George's  Island.  Whether  Admiral  Byron 
would  have  had  the  boldness  to  make  an  attack  un- 
der such  circumstances,  was  left  altogether  to  con- 
jecture, as  another  severe  storm  soon  compelled  him 
to  change  his  position,  aud  seek  shelter  at  Rhode  Is- 
land. The  Count,  whose  force  was  considerably  in- 
feriour  to  that  of  the  English,  and  who  was  of  course 
desirous  of  avoiding  an  engagement,  seized  the  op- 
portunity of  a  change  of  weather  to  depart  for  the 
West  Indies,  whither  he  sailed  on  the  3d  of  Novem- 
ber. Previous  to  his  departure  from  Boston,  th« 
Count,  as  a  part  of  the  contemplated  plan  against 
Canada,  addressed  a  letter  to  its  French  inhabitants, 
in  the  name  of  their  former  master,  in  which  he  endea- 
voured to  prepare  them  for  the  intended  expedition, 
and  for  a  probable  change  in  their  political  situation. 
Two  days  after  his  departure,  General  Gates  arrived 
at  Boston,  to  take  command  of  that  portion  of  the  Ame- 
rican army. 

We  have  seen  that  Sir  Henry  Clinton  arrived  at 
Rhode  Islaud  with  his  reinforcements  of  4,000  men, 
too  late  to  accomplish  his  purpose  of  cutting  off  the 
masterly  retreat  of  General  Sullivan,  who  notwith- 
standing his  abandonment  by  the  French  fleet  and 
the  whole  corps  of  New  England  volunteers,  forced 
his  way  through  the  British  and  Hessian  troops  to 
the  main  laud.     Frustrated  in  this  design,  Sir  Hen- 
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ry  returned  to  New-York,  whence  he  soon  after  des- 
patched an  expedition  under  Major  General  Grey, 
against  Bedford  and  New- Haven  on  the  Acushinot 
river.  The  Major  General  took  with  him  a  fleet  of 
transports,  and  having  landed  his  troops,  met  with 
little  difficulty  in  effecting  his  object,  which  was  the 
destruction  of  the  shipping  and  privateers  of  these 
places,  from  the  vigilance  of  which  the  British  com- 
merce had  suffered  considerable  loss.  He  destroy- 
ed about  seventy  sail  of  vessels,  and  all  the  maga- 
zines, warehouses,  wharves  and  ropewalks  which 
were  to  be  found  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  From 
Bedford,  Major  General  Grey  proceeded  to  Mar- 
tha's Vineyard,  from  which  he  took  off  a  considera- 
ble number  of  sheep  and  oxen,  which  enabled  Sir 
Henry  to  equip  another  more  important  expedition 
against  Egg  Harbour,  immediately  on  the  return  of 
the  Major  General  from  this  marauding  excursion. 
Lord  Howe  had,  in  the  mean  time,  resigned  his 
command  of  the  fleet,  to  Admiral  Gambier,  and  had 
returned  to  England. 

The  expedition  against  Egg  Harbour  consisted  of 
a  strong  body  of  troops,  under  Lord  Cornwallis,  who 
advanced  into  Jersey,  and  took  a  position  between 
Newbridge  on  the  Hackinsack,  and  the  Nortli  Ri- 
ver : — and  Lieutenant  General  Knyphausen  with 
another  division  of  the  army,  who  advanced  on  the 
side  of  West  Chester,  and  placed  himself  between 
the  North  River  and  the  Brunx,  thus  forming  a  pa- 
rallel line  with  Lord  Cornwallis,  and  having  only 
the  North  River  between  the  two  divisions.  The 
British  army  thus  having  complete  command  of  the 
rivor,  and  as  it  were  blockading  the  American  forces 
in  the  Highlands.     Captain  Ferguson  of  the  70th  Re  - 
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giment,  was  despatched  with  three  frigates  and  some 
light  vessels  to  Egg  Harbour,  but  the  Americans  hav- 
ing received  intelligence  of  their  approach,  had  sent 
most  of  their  large  vessels  to  sea,  and  had  removed 
the  others  to  a  considerable  distance  up  the  river. 
When  Captain  Ferguson  arrived,  therefore,  he  found 
little  or  nothing  to  destroy.  But  learning  that  the 
vessels  had  been  sent  up  the  river,  he  proceeded 
with  the  light  armed  vessels  to  a  place  called  Ches- 
nut  Neck,  where  they  found  ten  vessels,  chiefly  Bri- 
tish prizes,  which  were  destroyed.  A  small  militia 
force  were  stationed  here  for  the  protection  of  the 
vessels,  but  they  made  only  a  show  of  resistance,  and 
dispersed  as  soon  as  the  British  troops  landed.  Af- 
ter burning  the  ships,  they  proceeded,  as  at  Bedford 
and  New  Haven,  to  destroy  the  habitations  and  store 
houses;  and  making  several  excursions  into  the  neigh- 
bouring country,  they  wantonly  fired  private  dwel- 
lings, destroyed  several  considerable  salt  works,  and 
committed  every  species  of  depredation  that  could 
disgrace  the  soldier. 

On  their  return  to  Egg  Harbour,  they  received  in- 
telligence of  some  deserters  from  Pulaski's  legion, 
which  induced  them  to  attempt  a  surprise  of  the  light 
infantry  belonging  to  that  corps.  For  this  purpose, 
Captain  Ferguson  embarked  with  two  hundred  and 
fifty  men  in  barges  in  the  night,  and  landed  within  a 
short  distance  of  the  place  where  a  party  of  the  light 
infantry  were  quartered  and  asleep — in  this  situation 
he  fell  upon  them,  and  slaughtered  about  fifty  men, 
among  whom  were  several  officers  of  distinction. 
Some  of  Pulaski's  horse  made  an  attempt  to  cut  oiF 
the  retreat  of  this  party,  but  were  unsuccessful, 
VOL.   ii,  fey 
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In  the  meantime  a  similar  scene  of  savage  warfare 
had  been  carried  on  by  a  part  of  Lord  Cornwallis's 
division,  under  the  command  of  Major  General  Grey. 
This  u  no  flint  General"  as  he  had  been  called,  from 
his  attachment  to  the  use  of  the  bayonet,  was  des- 
patched by  Lord  Cornwallis  to  surprise  and  cut  oft* 
Baylor's  regiment  of  light  horse,  which  had  been  de- 
tached to  watch  the  movements  of  the  British  forag- 
ing parties.  The  regiment  lay  at  the  village  of 
Old  Taapan,  to  which  place  Major  General  Grey 
moved  with  such  secresy  and  expedition,  that  the 
village  was  completely  surrounded  by  his  troops 
without  being  discovered,  and  a  sergeant's  patrole  of 
twelve  men  cut  off,  before  a  man  of  the  regiment 
knew  that  he  was  in  danger.  It  was  night,  and  the 
whole  regiment  were  naked  and  asleep  in  the  barns. 
Resistance  in  such  a  situation  was  impossible — they 
did  not  even  attempt  to  take  up  their  arms,  but  sued 
for  quarters  and  for  mercy  to  the  defenceless.  The 
mercy  which  they  received  was  the  bayonet  ,*  and  a 
scene  of  slaughter  and  of  havock  ensued,  which  vied 
in  barbarity  with  the  enormities  of  Wyoming.  Here 
there  were  no  Indians,  upon  whom  to  throw  the 
odium  of  savage  cruelty,  no  tories,  whose  private  re- 
sentments and  ungovernable  passions  might  be  some 
apology  for  wanton  acts  of  inhumanity. — They  were 
British  troops,  under  the  command  of  a  British  Ma- 
jor General,  and  a  part  of  the  army  of  a  British  no- 
bleman. The  laws  of  war  can  never  go  further  than 
to  authorise  a  retaliation  of  treatment  upon  an  enemy 
—whatever  conduct  they  pursue  in  war,  may  be  per- 
haps justifiably  pursued  against  them.  Among  civi- 
lized nations,  the  instances  of  refusing  quarter  to  an 
unresisting  enemy,  are  rare.     Examples  of  it,  indeed, 
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are  scarcely  to  be  found,  until  the  period  of  the  Ame- 
rican revolution,  when  the  nation  against  whom  the 
revolted  colonies  had  to  contend,  seem  to  have  lost  all 
sense  of  national  honour,  to  have  forgotten  the  glory 
of  their  ancestors,  and  to  have  assumed  the  nature  of 
those  savages  with  whom  they  had  entered  into 
leagues  of  amity. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  April,  Congress  resolv- 
ed to  grant  half  pay  for  life  to  the  officers  in  their 
army,  reserving  to  themselves  the  privilege  of  redeem- 
ing, at  any  time  they  might  think  proper,  this  annual 
stipend  by  the  payment  of  a  sum  equivalent  to  the 
half  pay  for  six  years.  General  Washington  had 
repeatedly  urged  the  necessity  of  adopting  some  mea- 
sure of  this  sort,  that  men  might  find  it  their  interest  to 
enter  into  the  service.  No  man  was  better  acquaint- 
ed with  human  nature  than  Washington.  He  knew 
that  "  with  far  the  greatest  part  of  mankind,  interest 
is  the  governing  principle,"  and  motives  of  publick 
virtue  were  not  of  themselves  sufficient  to  keep  the 
Amerioan  army  together  for  any  extended  period. 
*Iis  letters  to  Congress  on  this  subject  are  master 
smokes  of  policy,  and  evince  a  profoundness  of  wis- 
dom, which  shows  how  well  he  knew  how  to  profit 
by  the  lessons  of  experience.  The  letter  which 
seems  to  have  been  the  immediate  cause  of  the  reso- 
lution of  Congress,  was  that  of  the  21st  April,  in 
which  he  thus  writes  :  "  Men  may  speculate  as  they 
will ;  they  may  talk  of  patriotism  ;  they  may  draw  a 
few  examples  from  ancient  story  of  great  achieve- 
ments performed  by  its  influence;  but  whoever 
builds  upon  it  as  a  sufficient  basis  for  conducting  a 
long  and  bloody  war,  will  find  himself  deceived  in 
the  end.     We  must  take  the  passions  of  men  as  na- 
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ture  has  given  them,  and  those  principles  as  a  guide 
which  are  generally  the  rule  of  action.  I  do  not 
mean  to  exclude  altogether  the  idea  of  patriotism.  I 
know  it  exists,  and  I  know  it  has  done  much  in  the 
present  contest ;  but  I  will  venture  to  assert,  that  a 
great  and  lasting  war  can  never  be  supported  on  this 
principle  alone.  It  must  be  aided  by  a  prospect  of 
interest  or  some  reward.  For  a  time  it  may  of  itself 
push  men  to  action,  to  bear  much,  to  encounter  diffi- 
culties, but  it  will  not  endure  unassisted  by  interest. 
Without  arrogance,  or  the  smallest  deviation  from 
truth,  it  may  be  said,  that  no  history  now  extant,  can 
furnish  an  instance  of  an  army's  suffering  such  un- 
common hardships  as  ours  has  done,  and  bearing 
them  with  the  same  patience  and  fortitude.  To  see 
men  without  clothes  to  cover  their  nakedness,  with- 
out blankets  to  lie  on,  without  shoes,  so  that  their 
marches  might  be  traced  by  the  blood  of  their  feet, 
and  almost  as  often  without  as  with  provisions,  march- 
ing through  frost  and  snow,  and  at  Christmas  taking 
up  their  winter  quarters,  within  a  day's  march  of  the 
enemy,  without  a  house  or  hut  to  cover  them  till  they 
could  be  built,  and  submitting  to  all  without  a  mtA*- 
mur,  is  a  mark  of  patience  and  obedience,  which  in 
my  opinion  can  scarcely  be  parallelled." 

Down  to  the  date  of  this  letter,  no  cartel  had  been 
settled  for  the  exchange  of  prisoners.  A  few  instan- 
ces of  exchange  only  had  taken  place,  among  which 
were  those  of  Lee  for  General  Prescott,  and  Major 
Otho  Williams  for  Major  Ackland ;  but  Congress 
seemed  unwilling  to  agree  to  any  terms,  until  their 
former  resolution  on  the  subject  should  be  complied 
with,  throwing  the  blame,  however,  upon  Sir  Wil- 
liam Howe  and  his  commissioners,    Washington,  on 
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the  contrary,  thought  the  publick  faith  and  his  own 
honour  pledged,  as  will  he  seen  by  his  letter  which 
follows.  "  It  may  be  thought,  (says  he)  contrary  to 
our  interest  to  go  into  an  exchange,  as  the  enemy 
would  derive  more  immediate  advantage  from  it  than 
we  should  :  but  on  principles  of  genuine  extensive 
policy,  independent  of  the  consideration  of  compas- 
sion and  justice,  we  are  under  an  obligation  not  to 
elude  it.  An  event  of  this  kind  is  the  general  wish 
of  the  country.  I  know  it  to  be  the  wish  of  the  ar- 
my, and  it  must  be  the  ardent  wish  of  the  unhappy 
sufferers  themselves.  Should  the  exchange  be  de- 
ferred, till  the  terms  of  the  last  resolve  of  Congress 
on  the  subject  are  fulfilled,  it  will  be  difficult  to  pre- 
vent our  being  generally  accused  with  a  breach  of 
good  faith.  Speculative  minds  may  consider  all  our 
professions  as  mere  professions,  or  at  least,  that  in- 
terest and  policy  are  to  be  the  only  arbiters  of  their 
validity.  I  cannot  doubt  that  Congress,  in  preserva- 
tion of  the  publick  faith  and  my  personal  honour, 
will  remove  all  impediments,  that  now  oppose  them- 
selves to  my  engagements,  and  will  authorise  me, 
through  commissioners,  to  settle  as  extensive  and 
competent  a  cartel  as  may  appear  advantageous  and 
necessary,  any  resolutions  heretofore  to  the  contrary, 
notwithstanding." 

This  letter  produced  the  effect  of  relieving  Wash- 
ington in  some  measure  from  his  unpleasant  embar- 
rassment, as  Congress  soon  after  resolved  that  he 
might  proceed  in  his  arrangements  for  an  exchange 
without  excluding  those  prisoners  whose  accounts  re- 
mained unsettled.  Commissioners  were  consequent- 
ly  appointed  on  both  sides ;  but  mutual  objections 
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arose  to  every  thing  like  a  general  proposal,  and  the 
affair  was  left  in  its  former  state. 

Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  for  a  few  moments 
to  the  South,  which  for  a  period  of  more  than  eigh- 
teen months  had  enjoyed  a  state  of  almost  uninterrupt- 
ed tranquillity.  In  the  spring  of  the  present  year,  a 
small  expedition  was  sent  from  Georgia  under  Cap- 
tain Willing,  against  the  British  settlements  in  West 
Florida.  They  were  wholly  without  protection,  and 
surrendered  to  Captain  Willing  without  resistance. 
Another  expedition  was  soon  after  undertaken  by 
General  Robert  Howe,  against  East  Florida,  at  the 
head  of  about  2,000  men,  chiefly  militia  of  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia,  which  proved  greatly  unfortu- 
nate to  the  Americans.  They  proceeded  to  Fort 
Tonyn,  in  the  St.  Mary's  River,  which  upon  their 
approach  was  destroyed  by  the  British,  who  retired 
to  St.  Augustine.  They  met  with  little  or  no  oppo- 
sition from  the  enemy  ;  but  the  season  being  uncom- 
monly sickly,  and  the  men  unaccustomed  to  the  cli- 
mate, they  were  unable  to  pursue  their  advantages, 
disease  broke  out  among  them  to  an  alarming  de- 
gree, and  after  losing  nearly  one  fourth  of  their  num- 
ber, they  returned  without  having  effected  any  thing. 

Sir  Henry  Clinton,  in  the  mean  time,  finding  that 
he  was  not  likely  to  effect  any  thing  of  importance  in 
the  north,  determined  upon  making  ao  attempt  for  the 
conquest  of  Georgia.  The  views  of  Sir  Henry  in  this 
expedition,  extended  even  further  than  the  mere 
conquest  of  a  province  ;  he  calculated  upon  opposing 
such  an  effectual  barrier  to  the  commerce  of  South 
Carolina,  as  should  ensure  to  his  government  all 
the  advantages  of  the  southtern  trade,  and  finally, 
by  exposing  South  Carolina  to  constant  inroads  from 
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the  force  which  he  should  be  able  to  maintain  there, 
force  that  colony  to  recede  from  the  union,  and  return 
to  her  obedience  to  his  king.  These  were  comprehen- 
sive projects,  better  calculated  to  make  a  noise  in  Eu- 
rope, than  to  produce  any  lasting  advantage  either  to 
Sir  Henry  or  his  government. 

The  command  of  the  land  forces  destined  for  this 
expedition,  was  entrusted  to  Colonel  Campbell :  they 
consisted  of  two  battalions  of  Hessians,  four  battal- 
ions of  provincials,  the  71st  Regiment  of  foot,  and  a 
detachment  of  royal  artillery,  in  all  about  2,000  men. 
Transports  were  provided  for  them  at  Sandy  Hook, 
and  they  embarked  on  the  27th  November,  with  an 
escort  of  several  ships  of  war  under  the  command  of 
Commodore  Hyde  Parker.  General  Prevost  who 
commanded  the  troops  in  East  Florida,  had  received 
orders  to  cooperate  with  this  expedition,  by  invadin°- 
Georgia  with  all  the  troops  that  could  be  collected, 
and  spared  from  the  defence  of  St.  Augustine.  The 
fleet  arrived  at  the  island  of  Tybee,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Savannah,  on  the  23d  December,  and  af- 
ter several  day's  delay,  during  which  they  received 
exact  information  of  the  American  defences  of  the 
river,  they  proceeded  on  the  28th  up  the  river  to  the 
landing  place,  which  from  the  swampy  nature  of  the 
ground,  was  a  narrow  causeway  of  several  hundred 
yards  in  length,  aud  of  course  well  calculated  for  de- 
fence. But  the  whole  force  destined  for  the  protec- 
tion of  Georgia,  amounted  to  no  more  than  about  800 
men,  under  Geueral  Howe.  About  50  only  of  these 
under  Captain  Smith,  were  posted  on  a  piece  of  ris- 
ing ground  at  the  head  of  the  causeway  to  oppose 
the  lauding  of  the  enemy  ;  while  General  Howe  him- 
self took  a  position  about   half   a   mile   from   the 
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town  of  Savannah,  on  the  main  road  leading  to  the 
lauding  place. 

Colonel  Campbell  having  made  a  judicious  ar- 
rangement of  his  forces,  ordered  that  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Maitland  should  land  with  the  first  division 
at  day-break  on  the  morning  of  the  29th.  This  di- 
vision consisted  of  all  the  light  infantry,  the  New- 
York  volunteers,  and  the  first  battalion  of  the  71st. 
Captain  Cameron  was  the  first  to  land  with  his  light 
company,  and  pushing  forward  along  the  causeway, 
was  killed  by  the  first  fire  from  the  party  under  Cap- 
tain Smith.  His  company  continued  their  march, 
and  Smitli  and  his  little  party  were  obliged  to  aban- 
don their  post.  The  whole  British  army  having 
now  landed,  Colonel  Campbell  proceeded  to  move  to- 
wards the  position  of  General  Howe,  having  left  a 
small  detachment  to  guard  the  landing  place.  He 
pursued  the  main  road,  on  the  left  of  whieh  was  a 
thickly  wooded  swamp,  and  on  the  right,  plantations 
of  rice  :  a  small  road  crossed  the  grand  route  at  a 
small  distance  from  the  head  of  the  causeway,  at 
which  Colonel  Campbell  posted  a  part  of  the  Wis- 
senbach  regiment,  as  a  rear  guard.  The  march  of 
the  army  from  the  nature  of  the  ground  was  necessa- 
rily slow  and  cautious  :  and  Colonel  Campbell  did 
not  come  within  the  proper  distance  for  the  com- 
mencement of  his  plan  of  attack  until  3  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon. 

The  position  of  General  Howe  was  by  nature 
strong  and  difficult  of  access.  His  little  army  was 
formed  in  two  divisions,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
road  :  on  the  right  was  Colonel  JEugee  with  two  re- 
giments of  South  Carolina  troops,  his  right  protected 
by  the  wood  and  morass  before  mentioned  :    on  the 
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left  of  the  wood  was   posted   Colonel  Elliot,  with 
three  broken  battalions  of  the  Georgia  troops,  having 
the  river  on  their  left  and  rice  swamps  in  front.     In 
their  rear  was  a  small  fort  on  Savannah  Bluff,  and  the 
town  of  Savannah.     They  had  one  piece  of  artillery 
at  each  extremity  of  their  line,  and  two  on  the  great 
road  in  their  centre,  in  front  of  which  a  deep  trench 
had  been  cut,  which  connected  the  two  swamps  ;  and 
a  little  in  front  of  the  trench  ran  a  swampy  brook, 
the  bridge  leading  over  which  had  been  destroyed. 
General  Howe,  supposing  the  woody  morass  on  his 
right  to  be  impenetrable,  and  that  the  enemy  would 
of  necessity  be  compelled  to  attack  him  on  the  left, 
fancied  himself  secure  ;  but  unfortunately  a  negro  who 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  gave  them  in- 
formation of  a  private  path  which  led  through  the  mo- 
rass. Colonel  Campbell  immediately  saw  the  advan- 
tage which  this  would  give  him,  and  directed  Sir 
James  Baird  with  the  light  infantry  and  the  New 
York  Volunteers  to  pursue  it,  while  he  formed  his 
artillery  in  a  masked  position,  ready  to  open  upon  the 
American  line,  as  soon  as  he  should  hear  that  Sir 
James  had  gained  their  right  flank.    This  manoeuvre 
succeeded  but  too  well :  Sir  James  readily  gained  his 
object,  coming  completely  round  into  the  rear  of  Co- 
lonel Euger,  and  at  that  moment  the  enemy's  artille- 
ry unmasked,  and  the  71st  moved  briskly  up  in  front. 
General  Howe  saw  too  late  the  danger  of  his  situa- 
tion ;  attacked  at  once  in  front  and  rear,  by  a  force  so 
much  his  superiour,   he  was  compelled  to  order  an 
immediate  and  precipitate  retreat.    The  British  pur- 
sued with  the  ardour  of  victory,  and  did  great  execu- 
tion, driving  the  Americans  through  the  town  of  Sa? 
vannah,  in  which  they  bayonetted  many  of  the  de- 
vol.  ii.  28    • 
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fenceless  inhabitants,  who  were  trying  to  make  their 
escape.  The  Americans  lost,  besides  the  capitol  of 
Georgia,  upwards  of  100  killed,  about  450  prisoners, 
38  of  whom  were  officers,  48  pieces  of  cannon,  23 
mortars,  a  large  quantity  of  ammunition,  stores  and 
provisions,  and  all  the  shipping  in  the  river.  Gene- 
ral Howe  continued  his  retreat  with  the  remnant  of 
his  broken  force  into  South  Carolina. 

A  little  before  this  disastrous  affair,  a  body  of  the 
enemy  made  an  irruption  into  Georgia  from  East  Flo- 
rida. They  were  divided  into  two  parties  of  regulars 
and  refugees,  and  marched  by  two  different  routes, 
the  one  towards  Sunbury,  the  other  towards  Savan- 
nah. The  first  having  advanced  to  Sunbury,  either 
from  ignorance  of  its  defence,  or  from  mere  bravado, 
demanded  the  surrender  of  the  fort,  which  being  re- 
fused by  its  commander,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Mcin- 
tosh, they  very  quietly  departed  without  offering  an 
attack.  The  movements  of  the  other  party  were  not 
quite  so  tranquil  ;  their  march  through  the  country 
having  been  observed,  General  Screven  collected  about 
a  hundred  militia  and  endeavoured  to  stop  their  pro- 
gress. After  repeated  skirmishes  with  their  advance, 
the  General  received  a  mortal  wound  from  a  musket 
ball,  and  falling  from  his  horse,  several  of  the  assail- 
ants ran  up  and  discharged  their  pieces  at  him  on  the 
ground.  About  three  miles  from  Ogeechee  ferry,  a 
gentleman  had  erected  a  breastwork  on  his  own  plan- 
tation, with  the  assistance  of  his  slaves,  in  order  to 
oppose  the  passage  of  these  invaders,  in  which  Colonel 
Elbert  had  taken  post  with  about  200  continentals. 
The  enemy,  meeting  with  this  unexpected  obstruc- 
tion, and  learning  at  the  same  time  that  their  coad- 
jutors had  decamped  from  Sunbury  without  gaining 
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their  object,  retreated — laying  waste  every  thing  with- 
in their  reach,  and  carrying  off  whatever  they  could 
manage  to  transport. 

In  the  mean  time,  General  Prevost,  who  had  been 
ordered  to  cooperate  with  Colonel  Campbell  on  the 
side  of  East  Florida,  having  collected  his  scattered 
forces,  marched  from  St.  Augustine,  and  after  encount- 
ering many  hardships  and  difficulties,  arrived  at  Sun- 
bury  just  after  the  defeat  of  General  Howe  at  Savan- 
nah. The  fort  now  surrendered  at  discretion,  and  the 
General  continued  his  march  to  Savannah,  and  took 
command  of  the  united  forces. 

To  the  honour  of  Colonel  Campbell  it  must  be  men- 
tioned that  his  conduct  to  the  inhabitants  of  Savan- 
nah and  the  neighbouring  country,  was  very  different 
from  that  of  most  of  the  British  commanders  in  our 
captured  towns.  Immediately  after  entering  the  town 
he  issued  a  proclamation,  encouraging  the  inhabitants 
to  come  in  and  offer  their  submission,  and  promising 
them  protection  on  condition  of  their  submitting  to  the 
royal  government.  He  restrained  the  soldiers  from 
every  species  of  oppression  and  depredation,  and  by 
his  mild  and  prudent  policy,  for  a  time,  silenced  all 
republican  opposition.  The  whole  state  was  compell- 
ed to  yield  after  the  loss  of  the  capital,  and  once  more 
the  royal  government  was  established  in  Georgia. 

In  the  beginning  of  October  an  expedition  was  un- 
dertaken by  Colonel  William  Butler  from  Scoharie, 
to  the  country  between  the  head  waters  of  the  Dela- 
ware and  the  Susquehannah,  against  the  Indians  and 
tories  of  that  district.  They  succeeded  in  destroying 
a  great  deal  of  property  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  and 
returned  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight,  after  having  en- 
countered innumerable  dangers  and  difficulties,  from 
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the  heavy  rains  which  had  so  swelled  the  rivers  and 
creeks  as  to  render  their  passage  extremely  hazard- 
ous. The  advantages  arising  from  this  expedition  did 
not  compensate  for  the  fatigue  and  trouble  attending 
it. 

About  the  same  time  a  most  gallant  exploit  was  per- 
formed by  Major  Talbot,  who  had  formed  the  design 
of  taking  the  British  schooner  Pigot,  of  eight  12  poun- 
ders, which  lay  at  Howland's  ferry,  on  the  east  side 
of  Rhode  Island.  He  embarked  with  a  number  of 
troops  on  board  a  small  vessel  from  Providence  on 
the  26th  October,  and  arriving  on  the  night  of  the  28th 
off  the  fort  on  Rhode  Island,  to  prevent  an  alarm,  suf- 
fered his  vessel  to  drift  down  under  bare  poles  until 
he  came  within  sight  of  the  schooner.  Being  hailed 
from  the  schooner,  and  returning  no  answer,  he  re- 
ceived a  volley  of  musketry,  which  however  he  took 
care  not  to  return,  until  more  sure  of  his  prize.  He 
ran  on  until  the  jib  boom  of  his  vessel  was  locked  in 
the  foreshrouds  of  the  schooner,  and  then  opened  a 
fire  from  his  cannon  and  musketry,  which  proved  so 
destructive,  that  the  enemy  soon  sued  for  quarters. 
The  Captain  of  the  Pigot,  however,  behaved  with  he- 
roic gallantry  ;  having  fought  single  handed  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  just  in  the  state  in  which  he  had  been 
roused  from  his  bed  ;  Major  Talbot  succeeded  in  car- 
rying off  his  prize,  and  arrived  safely  with  her  at  Sto- 
nington.  For  this  gallant  enterprise  he  received  from 
Congress  the  promotion  of  Lieutenant  Colonel. 

'  A  similar  expedition  to  that  under  the  American 
Colonel  Butler  was  undertaken  in  November,  by  the 
Anglo-Indian  Butler,  but  attended  with  circumstances 
of  barbarity  and  cruelty,  at  which  the  American  chief 
would  have  shuddered.  At  the  head  of  a  large  party 
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of  Indians,  tories,  and  regulars,  he  entered  Cherry 
Valley,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  on  the  1  lth  of  No- 
vember. The  fort  at  that  place  was  under  the  com- 
mand of  Colonel  Alden,  whose  name  it  bore.  He  was 
unfortunately  killed  before  he  could  reach  the  cover 
of  the  fort,  upon  which  the  enemy  opened  a  heavy  fire 
which  lasted  for  three  hours :  but  finding  they  could 
make  no  impression,  they  then  desisted,  and  employ- 
ed themselves  uutil  the  next  day  in  murdering  and 
scalping  the  inhabitants  of  the  place. 

Before  we  close  the  record  of  events  for  1778,  it 
will  be  proper  to  call  the  attention  of  the  reader  to 
our  allies,  and  to  some  circumstances  which  grew  out 
of  our  connexion  with  them. 

We  have  already  seen  that  Mr.  Silas  Deane  had 
on  many  occasions,  transcended  the  powers  vested  in 
him  by  Congress,  and  that  he  had  in  consequence  been 
recalled  by  that  body,  in  a  manner  the  least  offensive 
to  the  feelings  of  Mr.  Deane  and  his  friends.  On  his 
arrival  he  was  required  by  Congress  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  his  transactions  in  France,  and  of  the  state  of 
American  affairs  in  Europe,  as  well  as  a  particular 
account  of  the  application  of  the  funds  entrusted  to 
his  management.      Under  a  pretence  that  his  papers 
and  vouchers  had  been  left  behind,  (though  he  must 
have  known  when  he  left  France,  that  it  was  not  the 
intention  of  Congress  to  send  him  again  to  that  court,) 
he  was  unable  to  give  any  satisfactory  explanation; 
and  thus  the  affair  remained  until  the  5th  December, 
when  an   address  appeared  in  the  newspapers  from 
Mr.  Deane  to  the  people  of  the  United  States.  It  was 
calculated  and  intended  to  excite  a  prejudice  in  the 
people  against  their  representatives,  and  boldly  in- 
sinuated that  it  was  their  intention  to  break  the  faith 
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plighted  to  their  allies.  This  publication  became  the 
subject  of  debate  in  Congress,  and  excited  such  di- 
versity of  opinion  and  warmth  of  discussion,  that  Mr. 
Laurens  was  induced  to  resign  his  presidency,  which 
was  immediately  given  to  John  Jay.  In  the  course 
of  the  clamour  which  this  affair  excited,  Thomas 
Paine  again  appeared  before  the  publick,  under  his 
former  signature  of  "  Common  Sense."  His  situa- 
tion enabled  him  to  bring  many  things  to  light,  which 
established  almost  to  demonstration  the  truth  of  the 
suspicion  before  hinted,  that  Mr.  Deane  was  to  be  the 
partner  of  Beaumarchais,  in  the  unwarrantable  claim 
which  had  been  made  upon  the  Congress  for  supplies 
gratuitously  furnished  by  the  French  people.  Mr. 
Deane  had  the  art  to  gain  over  the  most  of  the  army 
to  his  side,  by  seizing  occasion  to  declare  his  confi- 
dence in  the  Commander  in  Chief,  though  his  decla- 
ration was  immediately  contradicted  by  the  publica- 
tion of  one  of  his  letters,  in  which  he  had  strongly 
recommended  that  some  of  the  European  Generals 
should  be  invited  to  take  command  of  our  armies. 

Monsieur  Gerard,  the  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of 
his  most  Christian  Majesty,  to  whom  Congress  had 
acknowledged  the  validity  of  the  claim,  fearful  from 
the  publick  situation  of  Mr.  Payne,  that  his  publica- 
tion was  sanctioned  by  that  body,  presented  a  memo- 
rial to  them  on  the  subject,  which  produced  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  :  «  Resolved  unanimously  that  the 
President  be  directed  to  assure  the  said  Minister,  that 
the  Congress  do  fully,  in  the  clearest  and  most  expli- 
cit manner,  disavow  the  publication  referred  to  in  the 
said  memorial ;  and  as  they  are  convinced  by  indispu- 
table evidence,  that  the  supplies  shipped  in  the  Am- 
phetrite,  Seine  and  Mercury,  wevenot  a  present,  a.nd 
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that  bis  most  Christian  Majesty,  the  great  and  gene- 
rous ally  of  these  United  States,  did  not  preface  his 
alliance  with  any  supplies  whatever  sent  to  America, 
that  they  have  not  authorised  the  writer  of  the  said 
publication  to  make  any  such  assertions  as  are  contain- 
ed therein,  but  on  the  contrary  do  highly  disapprove 
of  the  same." 

This,  though  it  may  have  been  a  commendable  act, 
so  far  as  it  showed  the  disposition  of  Congress  to  re- 
deem the  pledge  which  had  been  given  to  Monsieur 
Gerard,  was  carrying  the  acknowledgment  rather  be- 
yond the  warranty  of  evidence.  Nothing  can  be 
said  indeed  to  justify  the  whole  conduct  of  Congress 
as  it  regarded  this  business,  from  its  first  introduction 
in  1777  to  the  final  rejection  of  the  claim  in  1818.  Mr. 
Paine,  to  whom  a  hearing  in  the  case  had  been  refus- 
ed by  Congress,  resigned  his  place  of  Secretary  to 
the  foreign  committee. 

It  has  been  seen  that  the  Count  D'Estaing  sailed 
from  Boston  on  the  3d  of  November  for  the  West  In- 
dies, a  storm  having  compelled  Admiral  Byron  of  the 
British  fleet  to  give  up  his  design  of  offering  battle  to 
the  Count.  It  deserves  to  be  remarked  as  a  singular 
fact,  that  on  the  very  day  that  the  Count  sailed  from 
Boston,  a  squadron  of  the  enemy's  fleet  under  Com- 
modore Hotham,  having  under  convoy  a  large  number 
of  transports  with  Major  General  Grant,  and  5000 
men,  sailed  from  Sandy  Hook,  destined  also  for  the 
West  Indies.  They  had  been  despatched  by  Sir  Hen- 
ry Clinton,  with  a  view  to  protect  the  English  West 
India  islands  from  the  offensive  measures  which  had 
been  pursued  by  the  Marquis  de  Bouille.  The  two 
fleets  were  for  several  days  pursuing  the  same  course, 
within  a  few  leagues  of  each  other,  mutually  ignorant 
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of  eacli  others  situation  or  destination  ;  but  this  would 
probably  not  long  have  been  the  case,  but  for  a  vio- 
lent storm  which  dispersed  the  Count's  fleet,  and  oth- 
erwise did  them  considerable  damage.  This  was  the 
third  time  that  Providence  seems  to  have  interfered 
to  prevent  the  meeting  of  the  two  hostile  fleets.  Com- 
modore Hotham  was  more  fortunate  with  his  fleet, 
which  all  arrived  in  safety  at  Barbadoes  on  the  10th 
December,  from  which  an  expedition  was  immedi- 
ately undertaken  against  St.  Lucia,  without  suffering 
the  troops  to  land. 

The  Count  D'Estaing,  having  some  days  after- 
wards arrived  at  Martinique,  heard  for  the  first  time 
of  the  movements  of  the  enemy,  and  immediately  pre- 
pared to  go  to  the  succour  of  the  invested  island.  A 
considerable  addition  was  made  to  his  force  at  Mar- 
tinique ;  but  the  Count  was  no  favourite  of  the  God- 
dess of  fortune.  Before  his  arrival  at  St.  Lucia,  all 
the  fortresses  on  the  island  were  in  possession  of  the 
enemy ;  and  after  several  vain  efforts  to  recover  it, 
and  three  desperate  engagements  by  sea  and  land,  he 
was  compelled  to  abandon  it  to  its  fate,  and  draw  off 
his  whole  force. 

It  was  not  until  the  fall  of  the  present  year,  that 
Major  Generals  Schuyler  and  St.  Clair  were  brought 
to  trial  on  the  charges  alleged  against  them,  for  the 
abandonment  of  Ticonderoga.  They  were  both  ac- 
quitted of  each  and  every  charge,  with  the  highest 
honour. 

With  regard  to  the  sentence  of  the  Court  Mar- 
tial passed  on  Major  General  Lee,  of  which  we  have 
before  taken  notice,  Congress  after  a  suspense  even 
more  cruel  and  tedious  than  in  the  cases  of  Schuyler 
and  St,  Clair,  passed  a  resolution  that  it  should  be 
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carried  into  execution.  In  this  again  we  have  an 
example  of  the  singular  and  unjust  effect  produced 
by  the  mode  of  voting.  The  resolution  was  voted 
for  by  four  states  only  out  of  the  thirteen,  and  yet 
this  small  minority  were  enabled  by  their  decision  to 
cast  a  stain  upon  the  military  fame  and  prowess  of 
one  of  the  bravest  and  best  Generals  of  the  age. 
Two  of  the  states  were  not  represented  ;  and  the  re- 
presentatives of  five  others  were  so  divided  as  to  have 
no  vote. 

Thus  ended  the  third  year  of  the  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence, leaving  the  United  States,  notwithstanding 
some  brilliant  successes,  in  a  situation  infinitely  more 
deplorable,  than  at  any  time  since  the  first  blow  was 
struck.  Georgia  was  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy ; 
the  capital  of  South  Carolina  was  threatened  with  a 
similar  fate ;  rankling  jealousies  and  disputes  dis- 
tracted their  councils  ;  their  treasury  was  exhaust- 
ed ;  their  credit  lost,  even  in  the  estimation  of  their 
best  friends  ;  and  their  illustrious  ally  beginning  to 
think  their  demand  was  too  high,  when  they  asked 
for  an  acknowledgment  of  their  independence.  All 
the  states  however,  had  agreed  to  the  confederation, 
with  the  single  exception  of  Maryland ;  and  there 
were  still  some  determined  friends  of  liberty  who 
were  willing  to  hope  all  things,  and  endure  all  things 
for  the  sake  of  securing  that  inestimable  blessing. 
Peace  was  yet  viewed  through  a  gloomy  vista  of 
doubts  and  dangers  ;  but  there  were  spirits  among 
the  fathers  of  American  freedom,  to  whom  the  glim- 
merings of  hope  shone  amid  the  gloom,  and  whose 
bright  examples  were  destined  to  lead  to  the  glorious 
consummation  of  her  promises. 
vol.  ii.  29 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


Events  of  1779. — General  Lincoln  is  sent  to  take  command  in  the 
southern  department. — General  Prevost  attempts  to  gain  Port 
Royal,  and  is  repulsed.— Colonel  Boyd  at  the  head  of  the  tories 
defeated  by  Colonel  Pickens. — Colonel  Campbell  abandons  Au- 
gusta*— General  Jishe  defeated  at  Briar  Creek. — Brave  stand 
of  General  Elbert. — Lincoln  is  reinforced  and  crosses  the  Sa- 
vannah.— General  Prevost  attacks  Moultrie,  who  retreats  to 
Charleston. — Siege  of  Charleston. — Prevost  retires  without  at- 
tacking.—'Lincoln  arrives  at  Dorchester — attacks  the  British 
van  at  Stono — is  compelled  to  retreat. —  General  Prevost  estab- 
lishes a  post  at  Beaufort,  and  retires  to  Savannah. — Sir  Henry 
Clinton  sends  an  expedition  into  the  Chesapeake.' — They  enter 
Elizabeth  River,  and  destroy  the  American  shipping  and  stores, 
and  retire  to  New-York. 

Some  time  before  the  expedition  for  the  south,  un- 
der Colonel  Campbell,  sailed  from  New-York,  Con- 
gress had  appointed  Major  General  Lincoln  to  the 
command  of  the  southern  department.  This  had 
been  done  at  the  request  of  the  southern  representa- 
tives who,  it  seems,  had  formed  a  plan  for  the  con- 
quest of  the  Floridas,  and  had  not  sufficient  confi- 
dence in  the  talents  of  General  Howe  to  entrust  the 
enterprise  to  him.  Howe  had  distinguished  himself 
at  a  very  early  period  of  the  revolution,  by  the  noble 
stand  which  he  had  made  against  the  forces  of  Lord 
Dunmore,  at  the  head  of  the  Dismal  Swamp  in  Vir- 
ginia. This  raised  a  party  in  his  favour  in  the 
Virginia  House  of  Burgesses,  at  the  expense  of  his 
superiour  officer,  Colonel  Patrick  Henry,  who  was 
then  commander  in  chief  of  the  united  forces  of  Vir- 
ginia and  the  Carolinas,  which  led  to  the  resignation 
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of  the  latter,  and  consequent  promotion  of  the  former. 
He  was  a  brave  and  enterprising  partizan  officer,  but 
had  neither  sufficient  talents  nor  experience  to  com- 
mand an  army  to  advantage. 

Major  General  Lincoln,  though  his  military  expe- 
rience extended  no  further  back  than  tbe  commence- 
ment of  the  revolution,  had  seen  a  great  deal  of  hard 
service,  had  been  successful  in  several  plans  that  in- 
dicated military  talents,  and  was  the  only  general  of- 
ficer on  the  field  of  battle  on  the  19th  of  September, 
at  Saratoga.  Lincoln  arrived  at  Charleston  on  the 
4th  of  December,  where,  instead  of  meeting,  as  be  ex- 
pected, with  an  army  sufficient  to  invade  the  enemy's 
country,  scarcely  a  man  had  arrived ;  nor  was  it  un- 
til after  he  had  heard  of  the  landing  of  Colonel  Camp- 
bell and  the  defeat  of  Howe,  that  he  was  enabled  to 
move  with  a  force  adequate  even  to  defence.  On  the 
7th  of  January  he  established  himself  at  Perrysburg, 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Savannah,  and  about  15 
miles  from  the  British  commander,  General  Prevost. 
The  remnant  of  Howe's  force,  which  he  met  with  here, 
united  to  his  own,  made  his  number  about  1400  ;  but 
he  had  neither  field  pieces,  arms,  tents  nor  ammuni- 
tion. 

The  forces  of  General  Prevost  were  fortunately 
scattered  over  a  long  line  of  posts,  extending  from  Sa- 
vannah to  Augusta,  with  a  view  to  preserve  posses- 
sion of  the  conquered  Province,  and  there  seemed 
to  be  no  disposition  to  disturb  the  arrangements  of 
the  American  general.  By  the  end  of  January  the  ar- 
rival of  the  North  Carolina  militia  under  General 
Ashe  increased  General  Lincoln's  force  to  about  3000 
men,  and  with  this  number  he  began  to  think  of  offen- 
sive operations.     General  Prevost  in  the  mean  time 
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attempted  to  make  an  establishment  in  South  Caroli- 
na by  the  possession  of  Port-royal  Island.  For  this 
purpose  he  detached  Colonel  Gardner  with  200  men, 
who  effected  a  landing;  but  being  met  by  General 
Moultrie,  (the  brave  defender  of  the  fort  of  his  name,) 
at  the  head  of  a  like  number,  he  was  driven  off  with 
considerable  loss. 

In  pursuance  of  his  determination  to  act  offensive- 
ly, General  Lincoln,  early  in  February,  sent  General 
Ashe  with  about  1500  men  to  take  post  opposite  Au- 
gusta, where  Colonel  Campbell  had  fixed  himself,  as 
the  most  convenient  rendezvous  for  the  tories  and  loy- 
alists of  the  State.  Here  he  had  collected  a  force 
composed  of  this  denomination  of  persons  to  the  amount 
of  2000  ;  the  greater  part  of  them  were  persons  of  in- 
famous character,  who  lived  chiefly  by  robbery  and 
plunder.  A  party  of  them,  with  Colonel  Boyd  at  their 
head,  having  crossed  the  Savannah,  Colonel  Pickens, 
with  about  300  militia  collected  from  the  district  of  96, 
followed  them,  and  on  the  14th  had  a  desperate  en- 
gagement with  them  of  three  quarters  of  an  hour. 
Having  lost  their  leader,  and  about  40  killed,  they 
took  to  fight  in  every  direction  ;  a  few  of  them  were 
enabled  to  reach  the  British  posts  in  safety,  but  the 
greater  part,  being  citizens  of  South  Carolina,  were 
apprehended  and  brought  to  trial  for  treason,  and 
five  of  the  ringleaders  executed. 

This  check,  together  with  the  threatening  attitude 
which  General  Lincoln  had  assumed,  induced  Colo- 
nel Campbell  to  abandon  his  position  at  Augusta  on 
the  very  night  of  General  Ashe's  arrival.  In  order 
to  prevent  if  possible  his  conjunction  with  Prevost, 
General  Lincoln  advised  Ashe  to  cross  the  river,  fol- 
low the  enemy,  and  take  post  at  Briar  creek.  In  obe- 
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dience  to  this  advice,  General  Ashe  crossed  with  his 
troops,  and  on  the  28th  they  were  encamped  in  two 
divisions  under  Generals  Brian  and  Elbert,  near  to 
the  lower  bridge  on  Briar  creek.  The  bridge  had 
been  destroyed  by  Campbell  on  his  march,  but  even 
for  three  days  after  the  arrival  of  the  Americans,  no 
attempt  had  been  made  to  repair  it.  The  British 
commander  no  soouer  heard  of  this  movement  of  Ashe, 
than  he  determined  upon  measures  to  dislodge  him ; 
and  in  order  the  better  to  conceal  his  real  design,  and 
divert  the  attention  of  General  Lincoln,  he  made  a 
a  feint  of  crossing  the  river  between  Ebenezer  and 
Savannah,  while  Lieutenant  Colonel  Prevost,  who 
was  posted  at  Hudson's  ferry,  13  miles  below  Briar 
creek,  having  made  a  division  of  his  forces  and  sent 
one  as  if  to  attack  the  front  of  Ashe,  made  a  circuit- 
ous march  of  fifty  miles  with  the  other,  amounting  to 
about  900  men,  with  two  pieces  of  artillery,  and  came 
in  upon  Ashe's  rear.  General  Ashe  proved  wholly 
incompetent  to  the  charge  entrusted  to  him  ;  he  was 
completely  surprised  in  the  weakest  part  of  his  camp, 
and  when  the  enemy  appeared  on  the  3d  of  March, 
instead  of  turning  out  at  the  head  of  his  whole  force 
to  meet  them,  he  ordered  Elbert  to  sustain  the  shock 
with  his  continentals,  amounting  to  no  more  than  100 
rank  and  file.  This  brave  officer  did  not  hesitate  even 
with  this  small  number  to  meet  the  British  light  infan- 
try, with  whom  he  engaged  for  fifteen  minutes,  while 
Ashe  and  his  militia  stood  idly  looking  on  in  the  rear, 
without  attempting  to  move  to  his  assistance,  until 
Elbert's  men  were  compelled  to  give  way,  when  the 
whole  body  of  them  fled  in  dismay.  Thus  deserted, 
Elbert  used  every  exertion  to  brhii':  his  little  band  a 
second  time  to  the  charge,  but  by  this  time  they  were 
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completely  surrounded,  and  further  resistance  was 
vain.  He  and  the  few  who  survived  were  taken  pri* 
soners.  A  number  of  the  militia  who  fled  were  kill- 
ed and  others  overtaken,  to  the  number  of  more  than 
300  in  the  whole.  Many  of  them  were  drowned  in 
attempting  to  cross  the  river,  and  many  others  return- 
ed to  their  homes  so  panick  struck,  that  they  never 
ventured  again  into  the  field.  Colonel  Prevost  de- 
servedly gained  great  credit  for  the  skill  and  dexteri- 
ty with  which  he  had  managed  this  enterprise  ;  but 
he  has  to  thank  the  negligence  and  incompetence  of 
the  American  General  for  his  success.  Had  Elbert 
been  in  the  place  of  Ashe,  the  result  of  the  day  might 
have  been  widely  different. 

Thus  were  the  British  secured  for  the  present  in 
their  possession  of  Georgia.  The  loss  of  seven  pieces 
of  cannon,  nearly  all  their  arms  and  ammunition,  and 
the  flight  of  so  large  a  portion  of  Ashe's  troops,  had  so 
much  reduced  the  force  and  means  of  General  Lin- 
coln, that  he  was  unable  for  some  time  to  undertake 
any  hostile  movement.  The  election  of  John  Rut- 
ledge  Esq.  about  this  time  to  the  government  of  South 
Carolina,  gave  an  excitement  to  the  republican  inte- 
rest, which  soon  resulted  in  important  advantages.  He 
was  a  gentleman  of  elegant  manners,  of  extensive 
acquirements,  an  accomplished  orator,  and  above  all 
he  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  earliest  measures 
of  independence.  He  was  clothed  by  the  Legislature 
with  extensive  powers,  and  he  soon  began  to  exert 
them  for  the  good  of  the  cause.  The  militia  flocked 
from  all  quarters  to  the  American  standard,  and  by  the 
19th  April  General  Lincoln  found  himself  at  the  head 
of  5000  men.  With  these  he  determined  once  more 
to  cross  the  Savannah,  and  take  such  a  position  as 
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would  intercept  the  supplies  of  the  enemy  from  the 
back  parts  of  Georgia,  while  at  the  same  time  it  would 
enable  him  to  protect  the  Republican  Legislature,  then 
about  to  convene  at  Augusta.  Leaving  one  thousand 
men  under  General  Moultrie,  at  the  Black  Swamp 
and  Perrysburg,  he  commenced  his  march  for  Augus- 
ta on  the  23d  of  April. 

General  Prevost  almost  immediately  determined 
to  take  advantage  of  this  movement  of  Lincoln,  and 
penetrate  into  South  Carolina.  With  this  view,  hav- 
ing collected  a  force  of  more  than  3000  men,  he  cross- 
ed the  river  in  several  places,  and  moved  towards  the 
posts  occupied  by  Moultrie.  They  traversed  swamps 
that  had  been  deemed  by  the  Americans  impassable, 
and  appeared  so  unexpectedly,  that  Moultrie's  mili- 
tia made  but  a  feeble  resistance  and  retreated  towards 
Charleston.  Emboldened  by  this  success,  the  Bri- 
tish General,  with  the  advice  and  concurrence  of  his 
officers,  determined  to  push  his  advantages  as  far  as 
the  capital  of  South  Carolina.  He  moved  on,  there- 
fore, in  pursuit  of  Moultrie's  militia,  a  part  of  which 
had  been  left  under  Colonel  Laurens  at  Coosawhatchie 
bridge,  while  Moultrie  himself  took  post  at  Tullifin- 
ny  bridge.  Laurens  defended  the  pass  with  great 
spirit  for  some  time,  but  being  himself  wounded,  and 
his  troops  having  suffered  considerably,  he  was  at 
length  obliged  to  join  General  Moultrie.  Captain 
Shubrick,  his  second  in  command,  conducted  the  re- 
treat of  Laurens's  corps  with  great  order  and  caution. 

General  Moultrie's  force  in  the  mean  time  suffered 
daily  diminution  by  the  desertion  of  his  militia,  who 
could  on  no  consideration  be  induced  to  pass  their 
homes  without  stopping  to  take  care  of  their  private 
affairs.     General  Lincoln  received  intelligence  of  the 
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movements  of  the  enemy,  but  judging  that  his  object 
(which  in  reality  it  had  been  at  first,)  was  a  mere  feint 
to  draw  him  back  from  the  capital  of  Georgia,  content- 
ed himself  with  sending  Colonel  Harris  with  about 
300  continentals  to  the  relief  of  Moultrie,  and  continu- 
ed his  march  for  three  days  longer.  Being  at  length, 
however,  convinced  that  the  British  General  intended 
a  serious  operation  against  Charleston,  Lincoln  turn- 
ed to  the  right  about  and  recrossed  the  river. 

Colonel  Harris,  with  his  300  continentals,  having 
for  four  successive  days  marched  near  fifty  miles  a 
day,  reached  Charleston  as  soon  as  Moultrie,  and  for- 
tunately before  the  British  army  had  crossed  Ashley 
river.  This  dilatory  movement  of  Prevost  saved  the 
city  ;  for  if  he  had  continued  his  march  with  the  same 
rapidity,  after  he  had  determined  to  convert  his  feint 
into  a  real  operation,  as  he  had  moved  at  first,  he  must 
have  arrived  at  Charleston  before  any  part  of  the  Ame- 
rican forces  could  have  entered  it,  and  the  town  must 
have  fallen.  Pulaski's  light  legion  had  been  sent  on 
by  General  Lincoln,  as  soon  as  he  himself  had  taken 
the  retrogade  motion,  and  these  with  a  part  of  Moul- 
trie's militia,  made  repeated  stands  on  the  retreat, 
and  a  few  slight  skirmishes  ensued,  which  only  serv- 
ed the  more  strongly  to  convince  Prevost  of  the  facili- 
ty with  which  he  could  accomplish  his  object. 

During  the  movements  of  the  two  armies,  Govern- 
our  Rutledge  had  established  himself  with  the  reserve 
militia  at  Orangeburg,  considerably  on  Prevost's  left, 
and  though  in  a  situation  from  which  he  could  conve- 
niently detach  his  troops  to  any  post  at  which  they 
might  be  wanted,  he  was  too  far  off  to  have  afforded 
any  aid  to  General  Moultrie,  but  for  the  delay  of  two 
days  which  Prevost  made  on  his  march.     This  sufilc 
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ed  for  him  to  gain  Charleston  in  time,  and  he  entered 
with  his  militia  on  the  10th  May,  the  day  after  Gene- 
ral Moultrie  and  Colonel  Harris  had  taken  their  sta- 
tions in  the  town.  On  the  11th  Pulaski  arrived  with 
his  legion ;  and  on  the  same  day,  900  of  Prevost's 
army  crossed  the  ferry  of  Ashley  river,  and  moved 
towards  the  town.  Pulaski  had  scarcely  taken  his 
post  within  the  town,  when  the  enemy  appeared,  and 
with  a  view  to  lead  them  into  an  ambuscade,  he  march- 
ed out  with  a  single  company  and  stationed  them  be- 
hind a  small  breast  work  in  a  valley ;  leaving  these 
with  orders  to  remain  concealed,  he  advanced  a  mile 
beyond  them,  and  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
small  party  of  horse,  attacked  the  British  cavalry.  His 
object  was  after  a  slight  skirmish  to  draw  the  caval- 
ry after  him  into  the  reach  of  his  concealed  infantry ; 
but  the  latter  with  an  ardour  which  could  not  be  re- 
strained, had  in  the  mean  time  marched  out  from  be- 
hind their  breast  work  to  join  the  attack  ;  the  conse- 
quence was  that,  being  very  inferiour  in  numbers  to 
the  British,  they  were  compelled  to  retreat.  Pulaski, 
one  of  the  bravest  officers  that  ever  drew  a  sword,  en- 
tered several  times  during  the  day  into  single  combat 
with  individuals  of  the  enemy.  His  intrepidity  was 
not  lost  upon  the  soldiers  or  officers :  it  served  to  ex- 
cite them  to  noble  emulation ;  and  in  several  skirmish- 
es which  occurred  during  the  day  and  succeeding 
night,  they  showed  a  courage  and  coolness  which  did 
honour  to  their  brave  exemplar.  In  the  course  of  one 
of  the  night  skirmishes,  Major  Huger,  an  officer  great- 
ly esteemed  by  his  countrymen,  was  unfortunately  kill- 
ed. 

Those  within  the  town  had,  in  the  mean  time,  dili- 
gently employed  every  moment  of  Prevost's  extraor- 
vol.  ii.  30 
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dinary  and  unaccountable  delay,  in  strengthening  as 
far  as  possible  their  defences.  Every  individual  of 
the  city,  old  and  young,  male  and  female,  bore  a  part 
in  the  labours  of  the  day.  On  the  l£th  General  Pre- 
vost summoned  the  town  to  surrender,  upon  what  were 
considered  favourable  conditions  ;  but  they  were  not 
such  as  the  besieged  thought  proper  to  accept,  and 
the  day  was  spent  in  negotiation.  Thus  was  still 
further  time  allowed  for  improving  the  means  of  de- 
fence. On  the  13th,  it  was  deemed  adviseable  by 
the  civil  authority  to  propose  a  neutrality  for  the 
whole  state,  to  continue  during  the  war,  and  to  de- 
pend for  its  conditions  upon  the  peace.  This  offer, 
advantageous  as  it  was,  was  rejected  by  General 
Prevost,  and  an  immediate  assault  was  expected ; 
but  to  the  utter  astonishment  of  the  whole  army,  the 
besiegers  moved  off  during  the  night,  and  before  the 
morning  of  the  14th,  had  recrossed  Ashley  river. 

So  singular  a  circumstance  has  perhaps  never  oc- 
curred in  history,  as  the  rejection  of  the  neutrality 
offered  by  Charleston  to  General  Prevost.  The  ad- 
vantage to  the  British  cause  would  have  been  greater 
than  the  mere  surrender  of  the  city  upon  any  terms. 
Already  in  possession  of  Georgia,  by  thus  securing 
the  neutrality  of  the  adjoining  state,  they  would  have 
compelled  General  Lincoln  to  withdraw  his  army, 
and  have  forced  Congress  to  the  necessity  either  of 
greatly  weakening  the  main  army  in  the  north,  or  of 
abandoning  the  south  to  its  fate.  It  is  still  more  ex- 
traordinary, that  at  the  very  moment  General  Prevost 
rejected  the  proposal,  instead  of  still  further  carrying 
on  the  negotiation,  or  at  once  commencing  his  attack, 
he  should  quietly  and  secretly  decamp  without  an  ef- 
fort.    It  is  ridiculous  to  allege  that  he  waa  disappoint 
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ed  in  his  expectations  from  the  loyalty  of  the  people. 
He  could  hardly  have  hoped  for  a  more  quiet  march 
through  the  country  than  that  by  which  he  arrived  at 
Charleston ;  nor  was  it  possible  that  he  could  have 
anticipated  better  terms  than  those  that  were  offered, 
to  him  by  the  besieged.  It  was  no  excuse  for  him, 
that  General  Lincoln  was  in  his  rear  :  he  knew  this 
when  he  undertook  the  enterprise ;  and  he  had  abun- 
dant time,  if  he  had  used  the  moments  of  negotiation 
in  preparations  for  attack,  to  have  accomplished  his 
object  before  the  approach  of  Lincoln.  Whatever 
were  his  motives,  General  Prevost  precipitately 
raised  the  siege  on  the  night  of  the  13th,  and  had 
scarcely  crossed  the  river,  when  General  Lincoln 
reached  Dorchester.  After  resting  a  few  days  in 
camp  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  General  Prevost 
continued  his  retreat,  taking  possession  of  the  various 
little  islauds  that  are  situated  at  the  mouth  of  Charles- 
ton harbour.  Here  he  waited  until  the  arrival  of 
supplies  enabled  him  to  proceed  southward.  His 
first  object  was  to  gain  possession  of  the  island  of 
Port  Hoyal,  which  not  only  offered  eligible  quarters 
for  his  troops  during  the  approaching  hot  and  sickly 
season,  but  secured  to  him  a  footing  in  South  Caroli- 
na, in  a  strong  position.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Pre- 
vost with  the  van  of  Prevost's  army  was  posted  at 
the  ferry  on  Stono  inlet — his  force  consisted  of  Hes- 
sians, Carolina  refugees,  and  one  battalion  of  the  71st, 
amounting  to  about  1500  men.  The  natural  strength 
of  his  position  had  been  increased  by  several  redoubts 
with  an  abbatis,  and  some  heavy  artillery.  He  was, 
however,  out  of  the  reach  of  reinforcements  except 
by  a  bridge  of  boats,  which  afforded  a  doubtful  and 
limited  conveyance. 
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General  Lincoln,  in  the  mean  time,  desirous  of  an- 
noying the  retreating  array  of  his  adversary  as  much 
as  possible,  broke  up  his  encampment  at  Dorchester 
on  the  4th  of  June,  and  moved  towards  Stono  ferry. 
The  apparent  strength  of  the  enemy's  position,  how- 
ever, determined  him  to  delay  an  attack,  until  some- 
thing should  turn  up  to  his  advantage  ;  and  this  oc- 
curred in  about  a  fortnight  afterwards.  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Prevost  was  detached  to  Savannah  with  a 
part  of  the  forces,  and  their  transportation  made  it 
necessary  to  break  up  the  bridge  of  boats.  Lieute- 
nant Colonel  Maitland  was  now  left  at  the  ferry  with 
about  600  men ;  and  General  Lincoln  determined 
upon  making  his  attack.  To  divert  the  attention  of 
Prevost  from  his  design,  he  directed  General  Moul- 
trie with  the  militia  from  Charleston  to  take  possess- 
ion of  James'  Island,  and  John's  Island,  while  he 
himself  advanced  on  the  30th  to  the  attack,  the 
North  Carolina  militia  under  Brigadier  General 
Butler  on  his  right,  and  the  continentals  under  Gene- 
ral Sumner  on  his  left;  Colonel  Malmedy  and  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  Henderson  covered  the  flanks  with 
light  troops,  while  the  cavalry  and  Virginia  militia 
under  General  Mason  formed  the  reserve.  This  or- 
der of  battle  was  such  as  to  do  great  honour  to  the 
military  skill  of  General  Lincoln  ;  for  instead  of  plac- 
ing, as  was  usual,  his  best  troops  on  the  right,  there- 
by exposing  them  to  the  weakest  wing  of  his  adver- 
sary, he  brought  his  regulars  into  combat  with  the 
Highlanders,  who  composed  the  right  of  Colonel 
Maitland.  General  Lincoln's  approach  being  an- 
nounced by  the  enemy's  pickets,  two  companies  of 
the  71st  came  out  to  their  support.  These  being 
charged  by  the  light  flanking  companies  under  Lieu- 
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tenant  Colonel  Henderson,  in  close  action,  and  with 
great  vigour,  were  forced  to  retreat  with  very  conside- 
rable loss,  only  nine  of  them  having  got  safely  with- 
in their  lines.     Encouraged  by  this  success,  Lincoln 
moved  on  with  ardour  to  the  enemy's  intrenclimeuts, 
giving  positive  orders  that  their  fire  should  not  be  re- 
turned, but  that  the  contest  should  depend  wholly  on 
the  bayonet.     The  enemy  suffered  Lincoln's  troops 
to  advance  within  sixty  yards  of  the  abbatis,  where 
a  tremendous  fire  from  their  artillery  and  small  arms 
was  opened  upon  them.     In  despite  of  General  Lin- 
coln's orders,  this  fire  was  returned,  and  a  warm  and 
vigorous  action  continued  for  an  hour  and  an   half, 
during  which  the  Americans  obtained  a  manifest  ad- 
vantage.    But   General  Moultrie    having   failed   to 
make  the  contemplated   diversion  on  John's  Island, 
General  Prevost  was  enabled  at  the  critical  moment 
of  the  action  to  send  a  considerable  reinforcement  to 
the  aid  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Maitland  :    the  whole 
garrison  immediately  sallied  out ;  Lincoln  renewed 
the  charge  with  increased  vigour,  drove  back   the 
enemy's  left,  and  having  succeeded  in  stopping  the 
fire  of  his  troops,  was  bravely  pushing  on  with  the 
bayonet,  when  the  enemy's  reinforcements  appeared. 
This  compelled  him  to  change  his  determination,  and 
order  an  immediate  retreat.     Some  confusion  necessa- 
rily ensued,  of  which  Maitland  took  advantage,  ad- 
vancing with  his  whole  force   upon    the   retreating 
army.     The  American  cavalry  were  now  ordered  up 
to  the  charge,  but  having  executed  one  or  two  move- 
ments with  great  gallantry,  they  were  forced  to  give 
way,  when  Mason's  Virginia  brigade  moved  up  and 
covered  the  retreat  in  the  most  handsome  style. 
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General  Lincoln's  loss  in  this  action  amounted  to 
about  300  killed,  wounded  and  missing ;  among  the 
killed  were  several  officers  of  high  rank,  and  much 
respected.  The  enemy's  loss  in  killed  and  wounded 
was  about  170.  The  action  was  bravely  fought  on 
both  sides  ;  and  had  not  the  failure  of  General  Moul- 
trie, on  the  one  hand,  and  the  disobedience  of  orders 
in  returning  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  on  the  other,  de- 
ranged the  whole  plan  of  General  Lincoln,  his  suc- 
cess would  have  been  certain.  Prevost  retired  im- 
mediately after  this  battle  to  Savannah,  leaving  a 
part  of  his  forces  under  Lieutenant  Colonel  Maitland 
at  Beaufort  in  the  island  of  Port  Royal. 

The  inhabitants  of  South  Carolina  suffered  im- 
mense losses  by  the  enemy  during  their  invasion  of 
the  state.  Upwards  of  3,000  slaves  were  carried  off 
by  them  and  sold  in  the  West  Indies  ;  and  scarcely  a 
plantation  within  their  reach  escaped  pillage  and  de- 
vastation. The  British,  however,  are  not  wholly 
chargeable  with  this  unwarrantable  plunder  of  pri- 
vate property.  To  the  tories  and  refugees  who  had 
joined  their  army,  the  greater  part  of  the  depredations 
committed  must  be  ascribed. 

While  these  things  were  going  on  in  South  Caro- 
lina and  Georgia,  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  under  the  hope 
of  effectually  destroying  all  resistance  in  the  south, 
planned  an  expedition,  with  the  advice  of  Sir  George 
Collier,  who  now  commanded  the  British  naval  force 
at  New-York,  against  Virginia.  Two  thousand 
troops  for  this  purpose  were  placed  under  the  com- 
mand of  Brigadier  General  Matthews,  and  conduct- 
ed by  Sir  George  Collier  himself,  the  fleet  sailed 
from  New- York  on  the  5th  of  May,  and  anchored  in 
Hampton  Roads  on  the  9th,  on  the  10th,  Sir  George 
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having  shifted  his  flag  to  one  of  the  frigates,  left  the 
heavy  ships  in  the  roads,  and  proceeded  with  the  small- 
er ships  and  transports  into  Elizabeth  river.  The 
principal  defence  of  this  river  was  a  small  fort  on  the 
west  side,  called  fort  Nelson,  completely  exposed  to 
a  land  attack,  and  calculated  only  to  defend  the  chan- 
nel of  the  river.  This  fort  was  garrisoned  by  about 
150  men  under  Major  Matthews  ;  and  the  enemy's 
troops  having  landed  three  miles  below  the  fort,  there 
was  nothing  to  prevent  their  carrying  the  fort  by  storm. 
The  Major,  therefore,  rightly  judging  this  to  be  the 
intention  of  the  enemy,  very  prudently  evacuated  the 
fort  during  the  night  of  the  10th,  and  escaped  with 
his  little  garrison  to  the  Great  Swamp.  Thus  was  a 
free  passage  left  both  by  land  and  water  to  the  Bri- 
tish forces,  which  moved  up  on  the  morning  of  the 
11th,  and  took  possession  of  the  desolated  town  of 
Norfolk,  and  of  Portsmouth,  at  the  latter  of  which 
Brigadier  General  Matthews  established  his  head 
quarters.  From  this  place  detachments  were  sent  to 
Gosport,  Suffolk,  and  the  neighbouring  places,  where 
considerable  destruction  was  made  of  vessels,  provi- 
sions, and  naval  stores. 

The  enemy  remained  in  the  Elizabeth  river  only 
about  two  weeks,  but  during  that  short  period  they 
destroyed  and  carried  off  upwards  of  3000  hogsheads 
of  tobacco,  130  vessels  of  various  denominations,  aud 
an  immense  quantity  of  stores.  Nor  was  their  de- 
struction confined  to  publick  property :  almost  every 
house  in  Suffolk  was  burned,  and  every  dwelling  on 
their  various  routes  shared  the  same  fate  ;  and  before 
any  force  could  be  collected  to  send  against  them,  they 
had  left  the  Chesapeake  and  returned  to  New  York. 
The  royalists  had  made  such  representations  to  Sir 
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George  Collier  of  the  desire  of  the  Virginians  to  re- 
turn to  their  allegiance,  that  he  endeavoured  to  per- 
suade Sir  Henry  Clinton  to  maintain  a  force  at  Ports- 
mouth for  the  purpose  of  serving  as  a  rallying  point 
to  the  tories  and  disaffected  Americans,  but  Sir  Hen- 
ry very  wisely  determined  to  withdraw  his  troops, 
knowing  that  at  such  a  distance  from  succour,  a  small 
reverse  of  fortune,  would  throw  him  into  the  power  of 
the  enemy. 

Let  us  now  for  a  time  take  a  view  of  the  movements 
of  the  armies  in  the  North. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Events  of  1 779  continued.— -Sir  Henry  Clinton  sends  an  expedition 
up  the  Hudson — Takes  Stony  Point,  and  Fort  La  Fayette. — 
Gallant  attack  and  recapture  of  Stony  Point,  by  General 
Wayne. — Surprise  of  the  British  garrison  at  Powle's  Hook. — 
Expedition  of  Governour  Try  on  against  the  Coast  of  Connecti- 
cut.— Destruction  of  the  towns  of  Fairfield  and  Norwalk. —  Un- 
exampled enormities  of  the  British  army — Tryon  is  recalled  by 
Sir  Henry  Clinton. — Massachusetts  expedition  against  Penob- 
scot.— Proceedings  of  Congress — Report  of  the  Committee  of 
Foreign  Jiffairs. — Decease  of  Colonel  Trumbull. — Washington 
is  empowered  to  draiv  on  the  Treasurer. — Instructions  to  Dr. 
Franklin — Conference  with  M.  Gerard^His  ideas  on  the  pros- 
pect of  peace — Retaliatory  resolutions. — Thanks  voted  to  Wash- 
ington, Wayne,  and  other  officers. — Distribution  of  money  to  the 
troops  of  General  Wayne. 

By  the  time  Sir  George  Collier  had  returned  from 
the  Chesapeake,  Sir  Henry  Clinton  had  planned  anoth- 
er expedition  against  the  American  fortresses  on  the 
Hudson.  The  command  of  this  river  had  always  been 
considered  by  both  parties  as  highly  important,  and 
Washington  had  employed  the  opportunity  which  the 
cessation  of  active  operations  on  the  part  of  Sir  Hen- 
ry had  allowed  him,  in  constructing  several  works, 
particularly  at  Ver plank's,  and  at  Stony  Point.  His 
army  lay  at  Middle  Brook,  in  Jersey,  and  these  posts 
wrere  garrisoned  by  a  small  number  of  men  chiefly  ar- 
tificers and  labourers.  Major  General  Vaughan,  the 
former  despoiler  of  the  beautiful  banks  of  the  Hud- 
son, was  again  chosen  to  command  this  expedition, 
which  embarked  under  the  convoy  of  Sir  George  Col- 
lier, on  the  30th  of  May,  On  the  31st  General  Vaug- 
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ban,  with  the  main  body  of  the  army,  landed  on  the 
east  side  of  the  river,  a  few  miles  below  Verplank's  ; 
General  Pattison,  accompanied  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton 
himself,  advanced  with  the  remainder  of  the  army  to 
within  three  miles  of  Stony  Point,  and  landed  on  the 
west  side.  The  garrison  at  this  place  withdrew  on 
the  approach  of  the  enemy,  and  made  some  show  of 
resistance  by  drawing  up  on  the  hills  above,  but  re- 
tired without  giving  battle.  Opposite  to  Stony  Point 
the  Americans  had  constructed  a  small  fort,  which 
they  had  named  after  the  gallant  Marquis  de  la  Fay- 
ette. It  was  a  single  redoubt,  mounted  with  4  pieces 
of  artillery,  and  manned  by  about  70  men.  The  ap- 
proach to  it  from  its  own  side  was  almost  impractica- 
ble, but  it  was  completely  commanded  by  Stony 
Point,  and  General  Pattison  prepared  for  a  vigorous 
bombardment  of  it,  by  drawing  up  his  heavy  artille- 
ry in  the  night,  from  his  landing  place,  and  fixing  them 
on  the  commanding  rocks  of  Stony  Point. 

On  the  1st  of  June  a  tremendous  fire  from  cannon 
and  mortars  was  opened  upon  the  little  fort  la  Fay- 
ette, by  5  o'clock  in  the  morning,  while  Sir  George 
Collier  advanced  with  his  gallies  and  gunboats  to  the 
support  of  the  attack,  sending  some  of  them  above  the 
fort,  in  order  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  garrison  by 
water.  General  Vaughan  had  in  the  mean  time  by  a 
circuitous  route,  gained  the  summits  of  the  hills  on  the 
side  of  the  fort,  thus  investing  it  on  all  sides.  Af- 
ter sustaining  a  continued  storm  of  fire  for  the  whole 
day,  this  brave  band  surrendered  prisoners  of  war. 
Sir  Henry  Clinton  leaving  a  strong  force  to  garrison 
these  two  posts,  with  orders  to  place  Stony  Point  in 
the  strongest  possible  state  of  defence,  moved  with  the 
army  and  shipping  to  Phillipsburg,  which  complete- 
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ly  blockaded  the  navigation  of  the  river,  and  render- 
ed the  intercourse  betweeen  the  people  of  Jersey  and 
those  east  of  the  Hudson,  extremely  hazardous  as 
well  as  circuitous. 

These  movements  of  the  enemy  led  Washington  to 
suspect  a  design  of  attacking  West  Point,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  which  he  moved  with  his  army  from  Mid- 
dlebrook,  and  took  post  on  the  high  grounds  above 
Verplank's  and  Stony  Point.  In  this  situation  an  en- 
terprise was  planned  for  the  recapture  of  the  latter 
post,  which  had  been  considerably  strengthened  by  the 
enemy,  and  was  now  garrisoned  by  the  17th  regiment 
of  infantry,  the  grenadiers  of  the  71st,  a  company  of 
tories,  and  a  company  of  artillery,  the  whole  under 
the  command  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Johnson.  The 
enterprise  was  entrusted  to  the  command  of  General 
Wayne,  who  marched  from  Sandybeach,  a  distance  of 
14  miles  from  the  object  of  attack,  on  the  15th  July 
at  noon,  with  the  choicest  troops  of  the  army.  The 
road  traversed  numerous,  difficult  and  dangerous  de- 
files and  morasses,  which  so  retarded  the  march,  that 
it  was  8  o'clock  in  the  evening  when  the  van  arrived 
within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the  point.  Here  Wayne 
halted  for  the  rest  of  the  army,  and  employed  the  de- 
lay in  reconnoitering  the  enemy's  works.  The  troops 
were  formed  into  two  columns  as  they  came  up,  and 
at  half  pastil  o'clock  the  whole  advanced  to  the  at- 
tack. General  Wayne  had  determined  to  depend  up- 
on the  bayonet  alone,  and  the  advance  were  therefore 
not  even  permitted  to  load  their  muskets.  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Fleury,  at  the  head  of  150  men,  led  the  van  of 
the  right  column,  and  Major  Stewart  that  of  the  left, 
with  a  like  number  of  picked  troops,  all  with  unload- 
ed muskets  and  fixed  bayonets.     The  van  of  each,  co- 
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lumn  was  preceded  by  an  avant-guard,  or  forlorn 
hope,  of  20  men  each,  under  Lieutenants  Gibbons  and 
Knox,  two  young  officers  chosen  for  their  undaunted 
valour.  These  were  intended  to  remove  the  abbatis 
and  other  obstructions  that  might  impede  the  march  of 
the  attacking  columns ;  and  both  officers  fortunately 
escaped  unhurt,  though  each  of  them  lost  more  than 
three  fourths  of  their  brave  followers. 

The  natural  difficulties  in  the  approach  to  this  post 
were  at  this  moment  considerably  increased  by  the 
overflowing  of  the  tide,  which  completely  covered  the 
deep  morass  that  surrounded  the  works.  The  two  at- 
tacking columns,  however,  moved  on  to  different  points, 
in  spite  of  every  obstacle,  and  in  the  face  of  an  inces- 
sant fire  from  the  enemy's  cannon  and  musketry,  driv- 
ing every  thing  before  them  at  the  point  of  the  bayo- 
net, until  they  met  in  the  centre  of  the  works.  Gene- 
ral Wayne,  who  had  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
right  division,  received  a  slight  wound  in  the  head 
from  a  musket  ball,  just  as  he  had  passed  the  last 
abbatis,  but  bravely  insisted  upon  being  carried  on, 
that  if  it  were  his  lot  to  die,  be  might  breathe  his  last 
in  the  enemy's  fort.  He  was  supported  through  the 
fire  by  his  two  gallant  Aids  de  Camp,  Fishbourn  and 
Archer,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fleury,  who  led  the  van 
of  the  right  column,  a  young  French  officer  who  had 
on  many  previous  occasions  greatly  distinguished  him- 
self, was  the  first  to  fly  to  the  enemy's  standard,  which 
he  struck  with  his  own  hand. 

By  this  most  brilliant  enterprise,  two  flags,  two 
standards,  15  pieces  of  ordnance,  and  a  large  quan- 
tity of  military  stores  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Ame- 
ricans, besides  543  prisoners.  Of  the  assailants  98 
were  killed  and  wounded,  of  the  enemy  63  were  kill- 
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ed,  among  whom  were  several  of  their  bravest  and 
most  meritorious  officers. 

At  the  same  time  that  General  Wayne  moved 
against  Stony  Point,  General  Robert  Howe,  (who, 
on  the  arrival  of  General  Lincoln  in  the  South,  had 
joined  the  army  under  Washington,)  was  despatched 
against  the  opposite  post  of  Verplank's  ;  but  owing  to 
various  unavoidable  delays,  he  was  unable  to  come  up 
with  his  force,  until  Sir  Henry  Clinton  had  moved 
with  large  reinforcements  to  its  assistance.  On  the 
morning  after  Wayne  had  gained  possession  of  Stony 
Point,  he  turned  the  artillery  against  Verplank's,  and 
kept  up  so  warm  a  cannonade,  that  the  enemy's  ship- 
ping were  obliged  to  cut  their  cables  and  fall  down 
the  river.  Had  General  Howe  been  enabled  at  this 
moment  to  have  approached  the  fort  on  the  laud  side, 
it  must  have  fallen  into  his  hands. 

Washington's  force  being  too  weak  to  admit  of  his 
leaving  a  sufficient  garrison  for  the  protection  of  Sto- 
ny Point,  it  had  been  determined  in  Council,  previ- 
ous to  the  attack,  that  in  the  event  of  its  being  success- 
ful, the  works  should  be  destroyed  and  abandoned. 
This  was  accordingly  done,  after  holding  possession 
of  it  for  three  days :  the  artillery  and  stores  were  re- 
moved, the  works  demolished,  and  the  post  evacuat- 
ed ;  so  that  when  Sir  Henry  Clinton  arrived  with  his 
whole  land  and  naval  force,  he  found  none  to  dispute 
his  taking  possession.  Thus  did  this  post  three  times 
change  masters  in  little  more  than  a  month.  Sir  Hen- 
ry gave  orders  once  more  to  repair  the  works,  and 
left  a  strong  garrison  for  its  defence. 

About  the  same  time  another  daring  and  brilliant 
enterprise  was  undertaken,  for  the  surprise  of  the  Bri- 
tish garrison  at  Powle's  Hook,  the  execution  of  which 
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was  entrusted  to  Major  Lee.  On  the  morning  of  the 
19th  July,  before  day  light,  he  proceeded  with  a  de- 
tachment consisting  of  300  Virginians,  one  company 
of  the  Maryland  line,  and  a  small  party  of  dismount- 
ed dragoons,  and  suceeeded  in  completely  surprising 
the  garrison  commanded  by  Major  Southerland.  The 
Major,  however,  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape  with 
a  party  of  his  Hessians,  to  a  small  block  house  on  the 
left  of  the  fort,  from  which  he  opened  an  immediate 
fire  upon  the  assailants,  and  the  retreat  of  Lee  was 
called  by  the  enemy  a  cowardly  abandonment  of  his 
design  at  the  moment  when  victory  was  within  his 
grasp.  But  Lee's  object  was  entirely  accomplished  ; 
his  orders  were  positive  to  effect  an  immediate  retreat, 
which  the  near  vicinity  of  the  enemy's  main  body  ren- 
dered all  important,  and  this  he  did  after  killing  30  of 
the  enemy  and  taking  161  prisoners,  with  the  trifling 
loss  of  six  or  seven  of  his  own  men  killed  and  wound- 
ed. 

Early  in  July  a  marauding  expedition  had  been 
planned  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  against  the  exposed 
parts  of  Connecticut  bordering  on  the  Sound,  in  pur- 
suance, as  it  is  believed,  of  express  orders  from  his 
government,  who  still  listening  rather  to  the  heated 
representations  of  tories,  than  to  the  advice  of  their 
own  generals,  persisted  in  giving  a  character  of  waste 
and  rapine  to  the  war,  unheard  of  before  among  civi- 
lized nations.  An  immediate  apology  for  the  expe- 
dition was  found  in  the  number  of  small  American 
cruizers,  chiefly  whale  boats,  which  somewhat  inter- 
rupted the  trade  of  the  enemy  through  the  Sound.  A 
land  force  of  2600  men,  under  Governour  Tryon  and 
Brigadier  General  Garth,  was  embarked  on  board  the 
fleet  for  this  honourable  service,  and  landed  at  New 
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haven  on  the  5th  of  July.  Their  landing  was  preced- 
ed by  an  address  to  the  inhabitants  of  Connecticut, 
signed  by  both  commanders,  in  which  they  invited 
them  to  return  to  their  allegiance,  and-  in  the  usual 
cant  of  royal  proclamations,  promised  protection  to 
the  persons  and  property  of  all  who  should  remain 
peaceably  at  their  homes,  with  the  exception  of  the  ci- 
vil and  military  officers  of  the  government.  They 
dwelt,  with  unexampled  insolence,  upon  the  lenity 
which  the  people  had  experienced  from  his  Majesty's 
officers,  and  the  ungrateful  return  which  had  been 
made  for  it,  adding  :  "  that  the  existence  of  a  single 
house  on  their  coast,  ought  to  be  a  constant  reproof 
of  their  ingratitude — that  they  who  lay  so  much  in 
the  British  power,  afforded  a  striking  monument  of 
their  mercy,  and  therefore  ought  to  set  the  first  exam- 
ple of  returning  to  their  allegiance."  It  was  hardly 
possible  for  this  mercy-promising  address  to  have  been 
read  by  a  dozen  of  the  inhabitants,  before  the  writers 
themselves  appeared,  with  the  sword  and  brand  of 
desolation.  A  faint  resistance  was  made  by  the  mili- 
tia and  neighbouring  inhabitants,  but  they  were  una- 
ble to  stand  against  the  superiour  force  and  discipline 
of  their  invaders,  and  the  town  was  abandoned  to  the 
savage  pleasure  of  the  foe.  Property  that  could  not 
be  carried  off  was  wantonly  wasted  and  destroyed, 
Beds  were  ripped  open  and  the  feathers  scattered  along 
the  shore.  An  infirm  old  citizen  had  his  tongue  cut 
out  by  one  of  these  royal  blood  hounds,  who  ceased 
not  to  commit  every  species  of  enormity,  until  seizing 
upon  the  liquors  of  some  of  the  West  India  stores, 
they  made  themselves  incapable,  by  intoxication,  of 
further  acts  of  barbarity,  and  retreated  in  disorder  ear- 
ly the  next  morning,  on  the  appearance  of  a  few  haa- 
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tily  collected  militia.  Thus  did  the  town  escape  the 
conflagration  at  first  intended,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  store  houses  which  they  had  time  to  fire  on  their 
retreat.  These  marauders  were  under  the  command 
of  Brigadier  General  Garth,  whose  fame  is  only  sur- 
passed by  that  of  his  colleague  iu  this  expedition, 
whose  exploits  we  shall  now  relate. 

Govern  our  Tryon  landed  with  his  portion  of  the 
command  at  Easthaven,  and  while  his  compeer  was 
marching  to  Newhaven,  he  was  employed  in  burning 
the  town  he  had  entered,  and  killing  the  cattle  in  the 
fields  ;  not  for  the  sake  of  their  flesh,  but  for  the  gra- 
tification of  a  wanton  appetite  for  cruelty.  He  was, 
however,  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  compelled  to 
retreat  on  board  his  fleet,  to  which  he  was  closely 
pressed  by  the  militia,  rendered  desperate  by  such 
acts  of  cruelty  and  rapine.  In  the  eveuing  he  weigh- 
ed anchor  and  sailed  for  Fairfield,  where  a  wider  field 
"was  opened  to  him  for  the  display  of  his  loyalty  to  the 
King  his  master.  Here  another  scene  of  duplicity 
was  practised  with  a  view  no  doubt  to  prevent  re- 
sistance. On  his  approach  to  the  town  a  flag  was  sent 
to  Colonel  Whiting,  who  commanded  the  militia,  with 
a  copy  of  the  addi*ess  to  the  inhabitants,  and  one  hour 
was  allowed  him  to  decide  what  course  he  would  pur- 
sue ;  but,  as  at  Easthaven  and  Newhaven,  before  Co- 
lonel Whiting  had  well  time  to  read  the  address,  Fair- 
field was  in  flames.  Colonel  Whiting,  however,  while 
the  flames  were  rising  before  him,  sent  the  following 
defiance  to  his  unprincipled  foe.  "  Connecticut  hav- 
ing nobly  dared  to  take  up  arms  against  the  cruel  des- 
potism of  Great  Britain,  and  the  flames  having  pre- 
ceded the  answer  to  your  flag,  they  will  persist  to  op- 
pose to  the  utmost,  the  power  exerted  against  injured 
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innocence."  Tryon  landed  his  troops  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  7th.  The  militia  made  but  a  slight  resist- 
ance, and  the  town  was  evacuated  by  all  its  inhabit- 
ants except  a  few  females,  who,  vainly  imagining  that 
their  sex  would  secure  them  against  ill  treatment  from 
the  soldiers  of  a  British  army,  remained  behind  with 
the  hope  of  saving  some  of  their  property.  But  nei- 
ther themselves  nor  their  property  could  be  safe  from 
such  an  enemy  ;  the  deserted  houses  were  entered ; 
desks,  trunks,  and  closets  were  broken  open  and  ri- 
fled of  their  contents  ;  the  women,  with  bayonets  point- 
ed at  their  breasts,  were  robbed  of  their  dresses  and 
ornaments  ;  the  clothing  of  an  infant  was  stripped  from 
it  while  the  struggling  mother  was  prevented  from 
protecting  it,  by  the  bayonet's  point.  Having  satiat- 
ed themselves  with  plunder,  they  commenced  the  work 
of  conflagration.  In  vain  the  distracted  females  knelt 
in  supplication  to  the  monster  Tryon,  to  spare  their 
only  places  of  shelter  :  the  work  of  destruction  went 
on,  and  the  night  was  spent  iu  shrieks  of  despair  on 
one  side,  aud  shouts  of  hellish  exultation  on  the  other. 
The  devastation  extended  for  two  miles  round,  and 
ceased  not  until  the  appearance  of  the  militia  in  con- 
siderable force,  on  the  morning  of  the  8th,  drove  the 
perpetrators  to  their  ships. 

From  Fairfield  Governour  Tryon  bent  his  course 
to  Norwalk,  and  there  commmitted  similar  acts  of 
barbarity  and  plunder.  The  destruction  at  Norwalk 
was  even  greater  than  that  at  Fairfield,  for  besides  the 
houses  and  their  contents,  a  large  quantity  of  shippings 
of  whale  boats,  and  of  other  small  craft,  was  totally 
destroyed.  It  is  difficult  to  say  how  far  Tryon  would 
have  carried  his  hatred  of  the  American  cause,  had 
he  not  been  suddenly  recalled  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton, 
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in  the  midst  of  his  desolatiug  career.  Sir  Henry  Clin- 
ton has  been  applauded  by  some  historians  for  this  or- 
der of  recall,  on  the  presumption  that  he  disapproved 
of  the  universal  ruin  which  marked  the  footsteps  of 
the  expedition,  and  that  Tryon  had  exceeded  his  in- 
structions, in  the  work  of  desolation ;  but  his  troops 
were  at  this  time  wanted  on  the  expedition  up  the  Hud- 
son just  related  ;  the  movements  of  Washington  about 
this  time  made  it  prudent  for  him  to  concentrate  his 
forces  :  this  it  was,  and  no  feeling  of  remorse  at  hav- 
ing too  strictly  executed  the  orders  of  the  Ministry,, 
that  produced  the  recall  of  Tryon. 

The  black  list  of  desolation  committed  by  Govern- 
our  Tryon  in  this  expedition,  as  afterwards  ascertain- 
ed by  Congress,  presented  the  following  melancholy 
result — at  Fairfield,  2  houses  of  jmblick  worship,  82 
dwelling  houses,  55  barns,  30  storehouses  and  shops — 
at  Norwalk,  2  houses  of  publick  worship,  80  dwell- 
ing houses,  87  barns,  39  storehouses  aud  shops,  4  mills 
and  a  quantity  of  shipping,  finished  and  on  the  stocks. 
The  houses  and  stores  burnt  at  East  Haven  and  New- 
Haven,  were  not  included  in  the  list.  In  the  skirmish- 
es of  the  militia  at  these  several  places,  a  few  lives 
were  lost  on  both  sides.  The  avowed  object  of  the 
expedition,  namely  the  destruction  of  the  privateers 
and  cruizers  of  the  Sound,  was  entirely  overlooked, 
or  not  accomplished,  for  within  a  few  days  after  the 
expedition,  two  of  the  royal  sloops  of  war  fell  into 
their  hands.  Governour  Tryon,  so  far  from  feeling 
any  compunctious  visitings  of  conscience  at  the  enor- 
mity of  his  conduct,  endeavoured  to  justify  it  on  the 
principle  of  policy  ! — Policy,  at  the  moment  of  ad- 
dressing an  invitation  to  the  inhabitants  to  return  to 
their  duty  and  allegiance,  and  before  it  was  possible 
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for  them  to  make  reply,  to  visit  them  with  the  swovd 
and  firebrand !  In  his  letter  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  this 
loyal  Governour  said  that  "  he  should  be  very  sorry, 
if  it  was  thought  less  recoucileable  with  humanity  than 
with  the  love  of  his  country,  duty  to  the  King  d 
the  law  of  arms,  to  which  America  had  been  ) 

make  the  awful  appeal :  that  the  usurpers  had  pro 
sedly  placed  their  hopes  of  severing  the  empire,  in 
avoiding  decisive  actions^  upon  the  waste  of  the  Bri- 
tish treasure,  and  the  escape  of  their  own  property, 
during  the  protracting  of  the  war  : — that  their  power 
was  supported  by  the  general  dread  of  their  tyranny, 
and  the  arts  practised  to  inspire  a  credulous  multitude, 
with  a  presumptuous  confidence  in  the  forbearance  of 
the  royal  forces  : — and,  that  he  wished  to  detect  this 
delusion,  and  if  possible,  without  injury  to  the  loyal- 
ists." These  were  the  false,  flimsy  pretexts,  under 
which  Major  General  Tryon  sought  to  shelter  himself 
from  the  charge  of  inhumanity.  Posterity  will  be  at  a 
loss  to  learn  by  what  possible  system  of  morality,  he 
could  reconcile  his  conduct  with  humanity,  or  with  the 
law  of  arms,  or  how  his  "  love  of  country"  could 
prompt  him  to  spurn  from  his  feet  the  supplicating  fe- 
males of  Fairfield,  and  lay  their  only  shelter  in  ashes 
before  their  streaming  eyes.  He  knew  it  to  be  false 
that  the  Americans  had  placed  their  hopes  «  in  avoid- 
ing decisive  actions,"  for  the  proofs  of  Saratoga,  of 
Brandywine,  of  Germantown,  of  Bennington,  of 
Charleston,  and  many  other  places,  were  before 
him.  He  knew  it  to  be  false,  that  the  power  of  Con- 
gress was  supported  by  the  general  "  dread  of  their 
tyranny ;"  for  he  had  seen  repeated  proofs,  that  the 
people  so  little  feared  the  exercise  of  their  power,  as 
to  bid  defiance  to  them  whenever  inclination  or  interest 
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led  them  to  abandon  their  cause.  If  the  people  had 
ever  laboured  under  the  delusive  hope  of  "  forbear- 
ance in  the  royal  forces,"  that  delusion  had  been  so 
long  before  removed  by  repeated  acts  of  savage  cru- 
elty and  oppression,  that  there  wanted  not  his  unex- 
ampled enormities  to  undeceive  the  "  credulous  mul- 
titude." 

About  this  time  an  expedition  was  undertaken  by 
the  state  authorities  of  Massachusetts,  without  the 
concurrence  or  assistance  of  the  general  government, 
against  a  British  post  which  had  been  established  in 
the  course  of  the  summer,  on  the  Penobscot.  Colonel 
Maclean  had  been  despatched  from  Halifax,  with  a 
detachment  of  about  700  men,  with  a  view  to  harrass 
and  break  up  the  new  settlements  which  had  been 
formed  by  the  people  of  Massachusetts,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Nova  Scotia.  He  arrived  in  Penobscot  Bay, 
under  convoy  of  three  sloops  of  war,  about  the  mid- 
dle of  June,  and  landed  on  a  small  peninsula,  where 
he  commenced  the  construction  of  a  fort.  Intelli- 
gence of  this  transaction  being  received  at  Boston, 
the  state  government  immediately  determined  upon 
fitting  out  an  armament  to  expel  him.  An  embargo 
was  laid  upon  all  the  shipping  in  the  harbour,  and  a 
fleet  consisting  in  the  whole  of  thirty-seven  sail,  was 
soon  in  readiness  for  the  enterprise,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Captain  Saltonstall  of  the  continental  frigate 
Warren.  A  considerable  body  of  troops  was  like- 
wise embarked  on  board  the  fleet,  under  the  com- 
mand of  General  Lovell.  On  the  25th  of  July,  they 
arrived  within  cannonading  distance  of  the  enemy's 
works  on  the  peninsula,  and  commenced  their  fire. 
It  was  warmly  returned  by  the  ships  of  war,  and  a 
battery  of  four  12  pounders  which  had  been  thrown 
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up  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  the  assailants  in  a 
short  time  retired  to  the  west  end  of  the  peninsula 
and  came  to  anchor.  They  made  an  attempt  in  the 
course  of  the  uight  to  land,  but  were  repulsed  by  the 
enemy's  pickets.  The  cannonade  upon  the  shipping 
was  renewed  on  the  26th  with  no  better  success,  and 
their  attempts  to  land  were  equally  fruitless  until  the 
morning  of  the  28th,  when  it  was  effected,  and  the 
enemy's  pickets  driven  into  the  fort.  Within  a  few 
days  after  their  landing,  the  Americans  had  con- 
structed two  batteries,  about  the  distance  of  seven 
hundred  yards  from  the  enemy,  from  which  they 
opened  a  fire  upon  the  fort,  but  without  seeming  to 
produce  any  impression.  Another  battery  was  also 
erected  upon  a  small  island  at  the  entrauce  of  the 
harbour,  which  soon  compelled  the  shipping  to  retire 
further  up  the  river.  From  these  three  batteries  a 
constant  fire  was  kept  up  for  nearly  a  fortnight,  dur- 
ing all  which  time  the  enemy  so  far  from  finding  any 
annoyance,  was  enabled  to  persevere  in  completing 
his  works  of  defence.  General  Lovell  finding  that 
this  distant  mode  of  assault  was  an  useless  expendi- 
ture of  time  and  ammunition,  determined  upon  mak- 
ing an  attempt  to  carry  the  fort  by  storm  ;  but  the  un- 
expected appearance  of  Sir  George  Collier  with  the 
British  fleet,  on  the  morning  of  the  14th  of  August, 
compelled  him  to  abandon  his  design  and  make  a 
hasty  retreat.  Captain  Saltonstall  upon  the  appear- 
ance of  the  British  Fleet  drew  up  his  ships  across 
the  river,  as  if  to  dispute  the  passage,  that  he  might 
allow  time  for  the  transports  to  escape  and  land  the 
troops  some  distance  up  the  river.  It  would  have 
been  madness  in  the  American  commander,  with  his 
squadron  of  sloops  and  schooners,   to  have  engaged 
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a  British  fleet  of  eight  large  frigates  and  a  ship  of 
the  line  ;  but  with  proper  management,  and  the  ex- 
ercise of  any  thing  like  naval  skill,  it  was  certainly  in 
his  power  to  have  made  his  flight  less  disgraceful. 
The  ships  were  all  abandoned  and  blown  up,  with 
the  exception  of  two  which  fell  into  the  enemy's 
hands.  Thus  did  this  expedition  terminate  with  the 
loss  of  nearly  the  whole  naval  force  of  Massachu- 
setts, amounting  to  nineteen  armed  vessels  of  from 
12  to  82  guns,  besides  the  destruction  of  24  sail  of 
transports.  Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  the 
proceedings  of  Congress. 

The  negotiations,  of  Monsieur  Gerard  were  a  sub- 
ject of  inexplicable  mystery  to  many  of  the  friends  of 
American  independence.  They  had  more  reasons 
than  one  to  believe  that  the  active  part  which  his  most 
Christian  Majesty  had  taken,  had  arisen  from  mo- 
tives of  political  interest  which  might  in  the  end  great- 
ly interfere  with  the  independence  of  the  States.  Mr. 
Gerard  had  repeatedly  manifested  a  desire  that  the 
demands  of  Congress  might  not  be  so  unreasonable  as 
Unnecessarily  to  prolong  the  war  ;  but  having  receiv- 
ed new  instructions  from  his  court  he  requested  a 
private  audience,  which  Congress  granted  him  on  the 
15th  of  February.  The  subjects  which  he  laid  before 
them  maybe  gathered  from  the  following  roport  of  the 
committee  of  the  whole,  made  on  the  23d. — "Upon 
the  consideration  of  all  the  matters  referred  to  them, 
the  committee  are  of  opinion,  that  his  Catholic  Ma- 
jesty is  disposed  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  America ;  that  he  hath  manifested  this 
disposition  in  a  decisive  declaration,  lately  made  to 
the  Court  of  Great  Britain ;  that  in  consequence  of  such 
declaration,  the  independence  of  these  United  States 
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must  be  finally  acknowledged  by  Great  Britain,  and 
immediately  thereon  a  negotiation  for  peace  will  be  set 
on  foot,  between  the  powers  of  France,  Great  Britain, 
and  these  United  States,  under  the  mediation  of  his 
Catholic  Majesty  :  or  that  Spain  will  take  part  in  the 
war,  and  his  Catholic  Majesty  will  unite  his  force 
with  the  most  Christian  King  and  the  United  States  ; 
and,  that  in  order  to  be  iu  readiness  for  a  negotiation, 
the  Ministers  of  the  United  States  ought  to  be  in- 
structed by  Congress  on  the  several  following  parti- 
culars, viz:  1st,  what  to  insist  upon  as  the  ultimatum 
of  these  States  ;  2d,  what  to  yield  or  require  on  terms 
of  mutual  exchange  and  compensation."  This  report 
was  again  taken  up  by  the  house  on  the  19th  of  March, 
when  they  agreed  upon  what  should  be  the  bounds  of 
the  thirteen  States,  in  their  ultimatum,  and  determin- 
ed as  the  groundwork  of  peace,  "  that  every  port  and 
place  within  the  United  States,  and  every  island, 
harbour  or  road,  to  them  or  any  of  them  belonging, 
should  be  absolutely  evacuated  by  the  land  and  sea 
forces  of  his  Britannick  Majesty  and  yielded  to  the 
powers  of  the  State  to  which  they  respectively  be- 
long." 

On  the  24th  of  February,  Congress  received  the  gra- 
tifying intelligence,  that  the  King  of  Naples  had 
opened  his  ports  to  the  flag  of  the  United  States. 

On  the  30th  of  March,  having  received  an  account 
of  the  death  of  Colonel  Joseph  Trumbull  whose  dis- 
ease was  supposed  to  have  been  brought  on  by  his 
mental  disquietude  occasioned  by  the  measures  of 
Congress  with  regard  to  the  Commissariat,  a  convic- 
tion of  his  worth  and  eminent  services,  and  a  feeling 
of  remorse  at  their  ungenerous  conduct  towards  him, 
induced  them  to  pass  a  resolution  approbatory  of  all 
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his  conduct,  and  granting  certain  allowances  to  his 
surviving  family. 

On  the  &7th  of  April  permission  was  given  to  the 
Commander  in  Chief  to  draw  upon  the  Treasurer  for 
the  sum  of  two  thousand  guineas,  lo  be  used  at  his  dis- 
cretion for  the  purposes  of  secret  service*  It  was  the 
good  fortune  of  Washington  to  meet  with  the  most 
faithful  agents  for  this  service.  His  confidential  cor- 
respondents were  known  only  to  himself,  and  so  vigi- 
lant and  faithful  were  they  in  the  discharge  of  the 
trust  reposed  in  them,  that  not  the  slightest  suspicion 
of  their  real  character  was  ever  raised  in  the  minds  of 
the  enemy,  with  many  of  the  most  respectable  of  whom 
they  formed  the  closest  intimacy.  One  of  his  spies  in 
New  York  had  well  nigh  suffered  very  serious  per- 
sonal injury,  from  the  firmness  with  which  he  sup- 
ported his  assumed  character  of  a  tory ;  but  nothing 
could  induce  him  to  reveal  his  secret  connexion  with 
the  American  commander. 

The  low  state  of  the  publick  treasury  made  it  ne- 
cessary for  Congress  to  depend  almost  entirely  upon 
the  resources  of  their  ally  and  the  personal  credit  of 
their  minister  at  the  court  of  France.  On  the  10th 
of  June,  bills  to  the  amount  of  360,000  livres  tour- 
nois,  were  drawn  upon  Dr.  Franklin  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  Congress,  and  a  resolution  was  at  the  same 
time  passed,  "  that  the  faith  of  the  United  States  be 
pledged  to  make  good  any  contract  or  engagement, 
which  shall  be  entered  into  by  their  Minister  Pleni- 
potentiary at  the  court  of  France,  for  procuring  mo- 
ney or  credit  to  enable  him  to  honour  the  said  bills,  and 
provide  for  their  punctual  discharge."  In  addition  to 
this,   they  determined  upon  borrowing  twenty  mil 
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lions  of  continental  dollars  at  an  interest  of  six  per 
cent. 

The  instances  of  malpractice  in  the  medical  de- 
partment of  the  army  had  heen  so  frequent  and 
glaring,  that  when  at  last  a  Physician  General  was 
found  to  perform  his  duty,  Congress  thought  it  ne- 
cessary to  publish  a  resolution,  expressiug  their  sa- 
tisfaction at  his  conduct.  This  was  done  on  the 
14th  of  June,  in  favour  of  Doctor  John  Morgan. 
On  the  same  day  they  wrote  a  congratulatory  letter 
to  his  most  Christian  Majesty,  on  the  birth  of  a 
Princess,  and  solicited  from  him  portraits  of  himself 
and  his  royal  consort,  to  be  placed  in  the  Represen- 
tatives' chamber  as  a  continual  memorial  of  "  the  first 
royal  friends  and  patrons  of  their  cause.'' 

In  a  conference  which  the  French  Minister  held 
with  Congress  on  the  12th  of  July,  he  presented  a 
paper  to  which  according  to  the  usages  of  the  courts  of 
Europe  he  said  he  had  appropriated  the  term  of  ad 
statum  legendi.  It  was  a  simple  message  from  his 
court,  delivered  in  writing,  the  substance  of  which 
was  as  follows :  1.  The  king  had  approved  the  mea- 
sures pursued  by  his  minister  respecting  the  claims 
of  Beaumarchais,  and  would  furnish  a  guide  to  Con- 
gress, by  which  they  might  distinguish  between  sup- 
plies furnished  by  that  gentleman  in  the  way  of  trade, 
and  those  which  had  been  furnished  out  of  the  royal 
magazines ;  for  the  latter  of  which  the  king  was  con- 
tent to  wait  the  convenience  of  Congress  for  pay- 
ment. %.  The  king  consented  to  the  desire  express- 
ed by  Congress  to  recruit  for  their  ships  among  the 
English  prisouers  in  France,  requiring  only  that  it 
should  be  managed  with  proper  prudence  and  pre- 
caution..   3.  The  French  court  expressed  great  satis"- 
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faction  at  the  substitution  by  Congress  of  one  Minis- 
ter Plenipotentiary  for  the  several  commissioners 
previously  entrusted  with  their  concerns  ;  and  added, 
that  the  character  of  Dr.  Franklin  would  invite  a 
fuller  confidence   than  had  been   heretofore   given. 

4.  The  court  of  France  were  much  pleased  by  the 
prompt  disavowal  by  Congress  of  the  doctrine  relat- 
ing to  the  mutual  obligation  of  the  allies  to  conclude 
no  truce  nor  peace  without  the  knowledge  and  con- 
sent of  each  other.  It  was  added  by  the  minister, 
that  Congress  had  by  this  step,  raised  the  highest 
confidence  of  his  master  in  their  candour  and  faithful- 
ness, and  had  given  him  the  fullest  hope  that  w  in* 
terprctation  or  construction  would  be  put  upon  the 
treaty  which  could  endanger  their  mutual  continence. 

5.  The  court  were  somewhat  surprised  at  the  intelli- 
gence that  Congress  had  published  the  treaties  with 
it,  without  the  knowledge  or  consent  of  the  interested 
party ;  but  the  king  at  the  same  time  disclaimed  all 
idea  of  reproach,  regarding  it  as  an  evidence  of  a  no- 
ble and  generous  system  of  politicks,  which  though 
contrary  to  the  general  practice  of  courts  and  nations, 
had  happily  been  attended  with  beneficial  results  to 
the  common  cause ;  inasmuch  as  it  had  convinced 
the  American  people  and  the  world  that  France  had 
not  been  actuated  by  any  selfish  or  interested  motive 
in  the  alliance,  but  had  been  solely  governed  by  a  de- 
sire to  secure  independence  to  the  United  States.  6. 
His  Majesty  was  greatly  concerned  that  the  situation 
of  affairs  in  the  United  States  had  been  inadequate 
to  the  great  exertions  necessary  to  cope  with  their 
enemy ;  stated  his  impression  that  England  would 
never  willingly  evacuate  New-York,  or  be  brought 
to   think   of  granting  independence  to   the  United 
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States,  without  exertions  on  their  past  correspondent 
with  those  which  his  majesty  was  making  in  their  be- 
half. 7th  and  lastly,  the  Minister  was  authorised  to 
teil  Congress  in  confidence,  that  from  the  turn  which 
the  negociation  had  taken  with  Spain  there  was  but 
little  hope  that  the  Court  of  Loudon,  willing  as  they 
were  to  a  reconciliation  with  France,  would  ever  con- 
sent to  make  a  formal  and  explicit  acknowledgment 
of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  ;  and  that 
peace  was  not  to  be  looked  for  until  Congress  would 
be  satisfied  with  a  tacit  acknowledgment  of  sovereign- 
ty, which  the  minister  laboured  to  prove  to  them,  was 
a  difference  only  in  the  formate,  involving  none  of 
the  rights  of  sovereignty  or  independence.  Monsieur 
Gerard  thus  concluded  his  message  and  remarks. 

"  In  thus  executing  the  orders  1  have  received,  I 
cannot  omit  observing  that  these  orders  were  given 
with  the  full  presumption,  that  the  business  which  X 
laid  before  Congress  in  Frebruary  last,  would  have 
been  settled  long  before  these  despatches  should  come 
to  my  hands.  However  sensibly  my  court  will  be  dis- 
appointed in  her  expectations,  I  shall  add  nothing  to 
the  information  and  observations,  which  witli  the  warm- 
est zeal  for  the  interest  and  honour  of  both  countries, 
and  by  the  duties  of  my  office  and  instructions,  I 
found  myself  bound  to  deliver  from  time  to  time  to 
Congress,  in  the  course  of  this  business.  The  appre- 
hensions of  giving  new  matter  to  those  who  endeavour 
to  cast  blame  upon  Congress,  is  a  new  motive  for  me 
to  remain  silent.  I  beg  only  to  remind  this  honoura- 
ble body  of  the  aforesaid  information  and  reflections, 
and  particularly  to  those  which  I  had  the  honour  to 
deliver  to  an  assembly  similar  to  the  present.  I  shall 
only  insist  on   a  single  point,  which  I  established 
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then,  and  since  in  one  of  my  memorials,  namely,  the 
manifest  and  striking  necessity  of  enabling  Spain,  by 
the  determination  of  just  and  moderate  terms,  to  press 
upon  England  with  her  good  offices,  and  to  bring 
her  mediation  to  an  issue,  in  order  that  we  may  know 
whether  we  are  to  expect  peace  or  war.  This  step 
is  looked  upon  in  Europe  as  immediately  necessary. 
It  was  the  proper  object  of  the  message  I  delivered  in 
February  last.  I  established  then  (in  a  private  audi- 
ence) the  strong  reasons  which  require,  that  at  the  same, 
time  and  without  delay,  proper  terms  should  be  offered 
to  his  Catholic  Majesty,  in  order  to  reconcile  him 
perfectly  to  the  American  contest.  I  did  not  conceal 
that  it  was  to  be  feared,  that  any  condition  inconsistent 
with  the  establishment  of  the  alliance,  which  is  the 
binding  and  only  law  of  the  allies,  and  contrary  to  the 
line  of  conduct  which  Spain  pursued,  in  the  course  of 
her  mediation,  would  lead  her  to  drop  the  mediation, 
and  prevent  his  Catholic  Majesty,  by  motives  of  hon- 
our and  faithfulness,  from  joining  in  our  common 
cause,  and  for  completing  the  intended  triumvirate. — - 
No  loss,  no  unhappy  event,  could  be  so  heavy  upon 
the  allies  as  this.  Indeed,  although  the  British  forc- 
es are  already  kept  in  check  by  the  combined  efforts 
of  France  and  America,  it  is  nevertheless  evident,  that 
the  accession  of  Spain  only  can  give  to  the  alliance  a 
decided  superiority,  adequate  to  our  purposes,  and 
free  us  from  the  fatal  chance,  that  a  single  unlucky 
event  may  overturn  the  balance." 

Congress  had  listened  with  such  perfect  reliance  to 
the  hopes  of  peace  held  out  in  the  mediation  of  Spain, 
in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  that  they  had  been  guil- 
ty of  blameable  relaxation  in  providing  the  means  of 
carrying  on  the  war.     The  army,  the  navy,  and  the 
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treasury  were  all  in  a  state  of  exhaustion.  Large 
bounties  had  been  offered  for  recruits,  but  the  array 
received  uo  increase,  and  Washington  was  compelled 
to  look  quietly  on,  while  parties  of  the  euemy  were 
scouring  and  desolating  the  country  around  him.  In 
this  situation  it  was  a  thunderstroke  to  Congress,  to 
be  told,  that  the  prospect  of  peace  depended  upon  their 
consenting  to  give  up  something  of  their  demands, 
while  at  the  same  time  they  could  not  avoid  perceiv- 
ing, that  his  most  christian  majesty  was  growing  tired 
of  his  share  in  the  protraction  of  the  contest.  They 
thought  they  discovered  a  mystery  in  the  suggestions 
of  the  French  Minister  concerning  a  tacit  acknow- 
ledgement on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States,  and  they  desired  him 
to  explain  his  meaning,  which  he  did  by  referring 
them  to  the  cases  of  the  Swiss  Cantons,  and  the  Unit- 
ed Provinces  of  Holland,  in  neither  of  which  had 
their  sovereignty  been  explicitly  acknowledged  by 
their  former  masters,  though  treaties  had  been  made 
with  both  as  independent  states.  These  were  prece- 
dents, he  thought,  which  Great  Britain  would  be  in- 
clined to  following  with  regard  to  America. 

Whatever  they  may  have  thought  of  M.  Ge- 
rard's explanation,  Congress  now  began  to  see  the 
necessity  of  directing  all  their  energies  to  the  vigorous 
prosecution  of  the  war.  Retaliation  again  became 
the  order  of  the  day :  inefficient  as  this  threat  had  prov- 
ed, iu  putting  a  stop  to  the  savage  mode  in  which  the 
enemy  had  chosen  to  carry  on  the  war,  still  it  gave 
some  relief  to  the  feelings  of  horrour  excited  by  their 
cruelties,  and  served  as  a  stimulus  to  general  exertion. 
The  ignominious  treatment  which  had  been  inflicted 
by  the  enemy  on  a  Captain  Cunningham,  who  had 
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been  captured  in  a  private  armed  vessel,  in  the  West 
Indies,  brought  to  New  York,  and  thence  ordered  to 
be  sent  to  Great  Britain,  produced  a  resolution  on  the 
part  of  Congress  to  retaliate  his  treatment  upon  one 
or  more  prisoners  within  their  power,  unless  a  satis- 
factory explanation  should  be  given  to  them  within 
two  weeks.  On  the  19th  of  August,  having  received 
accounts  of  the  destruction  committed  at  Fairfield  and 
other  places,  they  resolved,  "  That  the  marine  com- 
mittee be  instructed  to  take  the  most  effectual  means 
to  carry  into  execution  the  manifesto  of  October  80th, 
1778,  by  burning  and  destroying  the  towns  belonging 
to  the  enemy,  in  Great  Britain  and  the  West  Indies." 
On  the  26th  of  July,  they  passed  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  General  Washington  "  for  the  vigilance,  wisdom 
and  magnanimity  with  which  he  had  conducted  the 
military  operations  of  the  States,"  and  to  General 
Wayne  for  his  gallant  attack  and  capture  of  Stony 
Point.  To  the  latter  a  gold  medal  emblematick  of 
the  action  was  also  voted.  Proper  notice  was  taken 
of  the  two  brave  officers  who  led  the  van,  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Fleury  and  Major  Stewart,  to  each  of  whom 
a  silver  medal,  of  the  same  device  as  that  ordered  for 
General  Wayne,  was  voted.  The  two  Lieutenants 
Gibbons  and  Knox,  who  had  heroically  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  dangerous  conduct  of  the  avant  guards, 
received  the  brevet  commissions  of  captain.  Nor  was 
Congress  unmindful  of  the  troops  in  their  distribution 
of  favours  ;  they  directed  an  accurate  estimation  to  be 
made  of  the  military  stores  taken,  and  the  value  in 
money  to  be  divided  among  the  soldiers.  Thus  did 
they  endeavour  to  cherish  and  reward  the  military 
spirit  of  their  officers  and  soldiers. 
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A  few  days  after  his  last  conference  with  Congress, 
M.  Gerard  obtained  permission  to  return  to  France, 
on  account  of  his  bad  health,  and  was  succeeded  by 
the  Chevalier  de  la  Luzerne.  Having  thus  brought 
down  the  proceedings  of  Congress  to  the  period  of 
the  latest  military  operations  related,  we  shall  now 
revert  to  the  situation  of  the  two  armies  in  the  South. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


Events  of  1779  continued — The  Count  D'Estaing  arrives  on  the 
coast  of  Georgia  ivith  the  French  fleet. — Lands  his  army,  and 
is  joined  by  General  Lincoln  before  Savannah. — The  Siege  of 
Savannah — The  Confederate  Generals  attempt  to  storm  the 
works  and  are  repulsed. — Count  Pulaski  is  mortally  wounded.— 
The  Siege  is  raised  and  the  allied  armies  retreat. — Count  D,Es- 
taing  sails  for  the  West  Indies. — Extraordinary  enterprise  of 
Colonel  IVhite. — Expedition  of  Colonel  Clarke  against  Lieuten- 
ant Governour  Hamilton. — Of  Colonel  Goose  Van  Schaick. — 
General  Sullivan  sent  against  the  Six"  Nations. — Attacks  the 
Indians  ami  Tories  at  Newtown,  and  suffers  them  to  escape. — 
Lays  icaste  the  Indian  Country,  and  returns  to  Head  Quar- 
ters.— Resigns  his  commission. — Brandt  destroys  the  Minisink 
Settlements. — Captain  M' Donald  captures  Ireland's  Fort. — 
Expedition  of  General  Williams  against  the  Creeks. — Spain 
declares  War  against  England — Expedition  of  the  Spanish 
Governour  of  Louisiana,  and  his  recognition  of  American  Inde- 
pendence. 

Wk  have  shown  that  the  British  General  Prevost, 
after  having  marched  almost  without  opposition  from 
Savannah  to  the  metropolis  of  South  Carolina,  and 
refusing  the  most  advantageous  treaty  of  neutrality  of- 
fered by  its  inhabitants,  withdrew  his  forces  with- 
out venturing  an  assault  and  retired  to  his  possessions 
in  Georgia.  The  intense  heat  of  the  season  which  im- 
mediately succeeded,  put  a  stop  to  all  active  opera- 
tions in  both  armies,  and  for  several  months,  General 
Lincoln  had  full  leisure  to  prepare  for  the  renewal  of 
the  campaign.  Knowing  from  the  situation  of  Wash- 
ington, that  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  spare  any  con- 
siderable reinforcements  from  his  army,  and  being 
convinced  from  the  feeble  condition  of  the  enemy, 
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that  a  small  auxiliary  force  would  enable  him  to  com- 
pel General  Prevost  to  relinquish  his  conquest  in  the 
South,  General  Lincoln,  in  concert  with  Governour 
Rutledge  and  the  French  Consul  at  Charleston, 
wrote  to  the  Count  D'Estaing,  who  still  remained  with 
his  fleet  in  the  West  Indies,  urging  him  to  join  in  the 
proposed  enterprise.  The  Count,  always  ready  to 
obey  the  calls  of  duty  or  of  honour,  instantly  prepar- 
ed to  set  sail  for  the  American  coast,  where  he  arriv- 
ed on  the  1st  of  September  with  forty-one  sail,  hay- 
ing on  board  ten  regiments,  amounting  to  about  6000 
men.  Two  ships  of  the  line  and  three  frigates,  hav- 
ing on  board  Major  General  Fontanges,  were  sent  in 
advance  to  Charleston,  to  announce  his  approach,  and 
to  afford  an  opportunity  for  the  Governour  and  Gene- 
ral Lincoln  to  concert  a  plan  of  operations  with  the 
French  General. 

The  unexpected  appearance  of  the  French  fleet  pro- 
duced no  little  alarm  to  the  British  naval  force  on  the 
Georgia  station.  Three  of  their  ships,  ignorant  of 
the  Count's  approach  until  too  late  to  escape,  fell 
into  his  hands  ;  and  the  rest  sought  their  safety  by 
running  up  the  Savannah  river.  Governour  Rutledge 
took  the  most  prompt  and  active  measures  to  collect 
and  embody  the  militia,  which  joined  the  American 
General,  by  regiments,  as  they  came  in;  while  at  the 
same  time  he  afforded  all  the  facilities  in  his  power  to 
the  French  Admiral,  for  landing  his  troops  by  send- 
ing off  to  his  fleet,  the  shallops  and  small  vessels  that 
could  be  collected.  The  Count  D'Estaing  landed 
three  thousand  of  his  men  at  Beaulieu  on  the  13th  of 
September,  which  were  joined  on  the  15th  by  Pulas- 
ki's Legion. 

vob.  ii.  34 
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General  Lincoln,  in  the  mean  time,  put  his  army  in 
jnotion,  and  crossed  the  Savannah  at  Zubly's  ferry, 
on  the  9th ;  but  owing  to  the  extensive  swamps  and 
creeks,  which  lay  in  his  route,  and  the  destruction  of 
all  the  bridges  by  the  enemy  in  their  retreat,  his  pro- 
gress was  so  interupted,  that  he  did  not  effect  a  junc- 
tion with  the  Count's  troops  until  the  16th,  when  the 
united  armies  met  before  the  town  of  Savannah.  Gene- 
ral  Prevost  had  employed  the  short  interval  allowed 
him,  between  the  unlooked  for  appearance  of  the 
French  fleet,  and  the  union  of  the  two  armies  in  front 
of  Savannah,  in  making  the  most  active  and  vigorous 
preparations  of  defence.  Lieutenant  Colonels  Mait- 
land  and  Cruger  had  been  ordered  in  from  the  ad- 
vanced posts  which  they  occupied,  and  the  naval  com- 
mander having  dismantled  his  squadron,  repaired  to 
Savannah  with  his  guns,  marines  and  sailors.  Their 
engineer  officer,  Major  Moncrieff,  was  assiduously 
engaged  in  strengthening  the  old  and  erecting  new 
works,  in  the  labour  of  which  he  was  assisted  by  two 
hundred  negroes ;  and  every  thing  evinced  a  determi- 
nation on  the  part  of  the  British  General,  to  meet  the 
contest  with  manly  resistance. 

The  Count  D'Estaing  having  arrived  before  the 
town  previous  to  the  junction  of  the  allied  armies, 
had  summoned  the  garrison  to  surrender  in  the  name 
of  his  master  alone,  probably  from  mere  inadvertence, 
to  which  the  British  General  declined  to  answer,  al- 
leging truly  that  the  Count  was  not  combating  for  the 
French  sovereign  only.  The  summons  was  repeat- 
ed in  the  appropriate  style  by  the  united  Generals, 
and  Prevost  demanded  a  truce  for  twenty-four  hours, 
that  he  might  be  allowed  time  to  adjust  the  terms  of 
surrender.     His  only  object,  however,  was  to  pro 
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tract  negotiation,  that  the  unfinished  work  of  his  de- 
fences might  be  completed ;  in  which  General  Prevost 
gave  convincing  proof  that  he  had  learned  a  salutary 
lesson  from  the  Americans  at  Charleston.  The  Count 
D'Estaing  unfortunately  acceded  to  the  proposition  ; 
and  before  the  termination  of  the  illjudged  trace,  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  Maitland,  whose  march  from  Beaufort 
had  been  impeded  by  numerous  obstacles,  entered  the 
town  with  his  corps  of  veteran  troops.  Thus  did  the 
delay  enable  General  Prevost  greatly  to  increase  the 
strength  of  his  works,  to  receive  to  his  assistance  one 
of  the  best  officers  in  his  army,  and  to  add  at  least 
one  third  to  the  number  of  his  troops. 

At  the  close  of  the  truce,  General  Prevost  answered 
to  the  summons,  «  That  he  should  defend  himself  to 
the  last  extremity  :"  and  on  the  23d  the  allied  army 
broke  ground  for  the  seige.  Their  preparations  were 
carried  forward  with  great  diligence,  and  with  a  seem- 
ing resolution  to  make  up  by  present  activity,  what 
had  been  lost  in  the  impolicy  of  listening  to  propositions 
for  delay.  In  ten  days  from  the  time  of  breaking 
ground,  53  pieces  of  battering  cannon,  and  14  mortars 
were  mounted,  from  which  a  tremendous  fire  was 
opened  upon  the  town  on  the  morning  of  the  4th  of 
October.  Opposed  to  these,  the  batteries  of  the  ene- 
my displayed  a  face  of  nearly  one  hundred  pieces  of 
all  sizes,  which  seemed  to  promise  a  terrible  conflict. 
General  Prevost,  previous  to  the  commencement  of  the 
American  fire,  had  solicited  further  time  to  remove 
the  aged,  the  women  and  the  children  to  a  place  of 
safety ;  but  as  he  had  chosen  to  neglect  the  abun- 
dant time  which  had  been  already  allowed  him, 
the  request  was  regarded  as  a  mere  ruse  de-guerre 
and   very   properly   rejected,  though   the  rejection 
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brought  upon  the  confederate  Generals  the  imputa- 
tion of  inhumanity. 

The  batteries  continued  to  play  at  short  intervals 
for  several  days,  but  without  producing  any  effect. 
The  Count  D'Estaing  at  length  began  to  grow  exceed- 
ingly impatient.  He  had  been  led  to  expect,  by  the 
representations  which  had  induced  him  to  undertake 
the  enterprise,  that  the  feeble  condition  of  the  enemy 
at  Savannah  would  ensure  him  success  in  ten  or  fif- 
teen days  at  most,  and  he  had  every  thing  to  fear  for 
the  safety  of  his  fleet,  both  from  the  stormy  service  of 
the  year  and  British  naval  enterprise.  He  therefore 
proposed  to  General  Lincoln,  to  change  the  system  of 
regular  approaches,  and  attempt  the  town  at  once  by 
storm.  This  proposition  being  accompanied  by  the 
alternative  of  raising  the  seige  forthwith,  General  Lin- 
coln found  himself  reluctantly  compelled  to  accept  it, 
rather  than  abandon  the  enterprise,  and  the  9th  of 
October  was  fixed  upon,  to  attempt  the  enemy's  works 
by  storm. 

On  the  morning  of  the  8th,  an  attempt  was  made  by 
Majer  L'Enfant  to  set  fire  to  the  abbatis  :  he  suc- 
ceeded, with  five  men,  in  reaching  the  abbatis, 
through  abriskfire  from  the  British  lines,  and  in  kind- 
ling the  wood ;  but  the  dampness  of  the  air,  and  the 
greenness  of  the  materials  of  which  the  abbatis  was 
constructed,  prevented  his  design  from  taking  effect. 
It  was  a  bold  and  daring  effort,  which  deserved  a 
better  success.  In  the  course  of  the  night,  a  fellow  by 
the  name  of  James  Curry,  Sergeant  Major  of  the 
Charleston  volunteers,  who  had  by  some  strauge  impru- 
dence become  possessed  of  the  plan  of  attack  intended 
on  the  following  morning,  deserted  and  carried  infor- 
mation of  it  to  the  enemy.  A  storm  was  precisely  the 
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wish  of  General  Prevost,  and  his  defences  were  well 
prepared  for  it ;  and  there  was  no  hope  of  his  being 
able  to  withstand  a  regular  seige,  unless  relieved  by 
a  British  fleet  superiour  to  the  Count's.  One  or  two 
sorties  of  small  parties  and  an  occasional  slight  skir- 
mish, filled  up  the  intermediate  time. 

Savannah  is  secure  from  a  land  attack  on  one  side 
by  the  river  ;  and  a  deep  morass  running  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  river  affords  it  security  in  the  rear.  Along 
the  margin  of  the  morass,  there  was  a  sink  in  the 
ground,  or  hollow  way,  leading  to  the  British  right, 
which  gave  the  assailants  the  advantage  of  approach- 
ing very  close,  before  they  could  be  discovered,  or  be- 
fore they  could  be  exposed  to  the  enemy's  fire.  It  was 
supposed  too  that  this  was  the  weakest  part  of  the 
enemy's  defence  ;  but  the  information  which  had  been 
given  to  him  by  the  American  deserter,  enabled  Gene- 
ral Prevost  to  provide  against  his  natural  weakness  in 
this  quarter,  by  stationing  Lieutenant  Colonel  Mait- 
land  there  with  his  veteran  troops.  The  plan  of  at- 
tack was,  that  two  columns  should  be  thrown  into  the 
hollow  way  just  mentioned,  composed  of  the  elite  of 
both  armies,  to  move  upon  the  enemy's  right,  while 
the  militia  should  make  a  divided  assault  against 
their  centre  and  left.  General  Prevost  had  confided 
his  centre  to  Lieutenant  Colonel  Hamilton,  and  his 
left,  to  Lieutenant  Colonel  Cruger ;  the  right  we  have 
already  said  was  entrusted  to  the  officer  in  whom  he 
placed  most  confidence,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Mait- 
land. 

The  morning  of  the  9th  was  dark  and  lowering ; 
the  allied  army  moved  to  the  assault  a  little  before 
daylight ;  one  of  the  two  columns  destined  to  attack 
the  enemy's  right  was  commanded  by  Count  D'JEstaing 
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and  General  Lincoln  in  concert,  the  other  by  Count 
Dillon.  The  former  under  cover  of  the  darkness, 
moved  along  the  margin  of  the  morass,  until  they  ap- 
proached very  near  the  enemy's  lines,  when  a  fire 
was  opened  from  their  well  sheltered  batteries,  that 
committed  great  havoc  on  our  front.  The  column 
moved  on,  however,  undismayed :  D'Estaing  and  Lin- 
coln forced  the  abbatis  and  planted  their  respective 
standards  on  the  parapet;  and  now  had  Co" w*  Dil- 
lon's column  come  up  in  cooperate  jsses- 
sion  of  the  works  was  ce»-  .rtuu^.ely  the 
Count  was  led  astray  *n.ness,  and  failed  in 
the  concerted  cooperation.  The  brave  soldiers  who 
had  planted  their  standards  on  the  enemy's  parapet 
were  soo^  rtenii^-*  .  jieid  to  the  vigorous  attack 
of  I  i<  ,c«»^  Jolotiel  Maitland,  who  coming  upon 
them  with  a  superiour  force  of  grenadiers  and  marines, 
forced  them  into  the  ditch,  tore  down  the  flags  that 
had  waved  in  short  lived  triumph,  and  compelled 
the  whole  column  to  retire  through  the  abbatis. 

At  the  moment  Lieutenant  Colonel  Maitland  was 
coming  up  with  his  own  corps,  and  the  marines  and 
grenadiers  under  Lieutenant  Colonel  Glazier  united, 
Count  Palaski  at  the  head  of  200  horse,  attempted  to 
force  his  way  through  the  enemy's  works  and  gain 
their  rear  ;  but  the  career  of  this  gallant  soldier  was 
fatally  arrested  ;  he  received  a  mortal  wound  and  fell 
from  his  horse  ;  this  stopped  the  progress  of  his  squad- 
ron and  in  all  probability  changed  the  fate  of  the  day. 
The  Count  D'Estaing  and  Major  General  Fontange 
were  both  slightly  wounded  in  the  assault,  but  their 
undaunted  bravery  was  of  no  avail  :  the  whole  army- 
were  forced  to  retire.  The  united  armies  suffered 
considerably  in  the  retreat  from  the  enemy's  artillery, 
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but  no  sally  was  made  to  pursue  them,  and  the  retreat 
was  conducted  in  good  order. 

The  havoc  among  the  allied  armies  was  very  great : 
of  the  French  700  were  killed  and  wounded,  and  of  tne 
American  regulars  240.  The  Charleston  militia  had 
one  Captain  killed  and  6  privates  wounded.  The 
enemy  on  the  contrary  suffered  but  little  in  propor- 
tion, having  had  only  120  killed  and  wounded :  among 
the  former  was  Captain  Tawes,  of  the  provincials,  an 
office.  1  intrepidity,   who  fell  at  the  leading 

point  o»      ._  aving  slain  three  of  his 

assailants  with  nis  *. 

General  Prevost  and  his  officers  deservedly  ac- 
quired great  reputation,  for  their  brave  and  successful 
defence  of  Savannah  ;  the  ... '  *  °*lorv  of  which,  how- 
ever, belonged  to  Lieutenant  Coli>*icb  •!** who 

lived  not  to  reap  the  rewards  which  would  undoubt- 
edly have  been  bestowed  upon  him  by  his  applauding 
country,  having  died  of  the  bilious  fever  a  few  days 
after  our  repulse.  Nor  could  any  troops  or  officers 
have  behaved  better  than  the  united  French  and  Ame- 
rican armies.  They  effected  every  thing  which  valour 
alone  could  effect ;  and  if  any  blame  can  attach  to 
them  for  their  want  of  success,  it  must  be  for  the 
length  of  time  which  they  suffered  to  elapse  before  the 
assault  was  commenced.  Had  Count  D'Estaing 
opened  his  ordnance  against  the  town  upon  his  first 
arrival  before  it,  even  before  the  junction  of  General 
Lincoln's  forces,  instead  of  listening  to  the  ingenious 
proposition  of  Prevost  for  delay,  he  would  have  car- 
ried it  almost  without  opposition ;  for  at  that  moment, 
Prevost  had  but  ten  guns  mounted,  and  but  little  more 
than  2000  troops,  to  oppose  to  more  than  double  the 
number.     It  is  difficult  to  comprehend  the  Count's 
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reasons  for  delay,  considering  his  hasty  and  impetu- 
ous temper,  and  the  strong  arguments  that  ought  to 
have  urged  him  to  promptitude  and  decision  of 
movement.  It  is  matter  of  surprise  too,  that  neither 
the  Count  nor  General  Lincoln,  should  have  turned 
their  attention  to  the  route  between  Beaufort  and  Sa- 
vannah, so  as  to  have  obstructed  the  march  of  Colo- 
nel Maitland's  troops,  and  thereby  have  prevented 
his  union  with  General  Prevost.  The  route  was  in 
itself  difficult  and  hazardous  :  the  natural  obstacles 
which  Colonel  Maitland  had  to  encounter,  were  such 
as  would  have  appalled  a  less  enterprising  officer ; 
and  if  these  difficulties  had  been  increased,  as  they 
might  have  been,  by  throwing  a  few  troops  in  his 
way  to  harass  and  worry  him,  it  might  have  been  im- 
possible for  him  to  have  gained  the  town,  at  least 
without  such  a  loss  as  would  have  rendered  his  junc- 
tion but  little  important  to  General  Prevost. 

The  retreat  of  our  army  was  of  course  followed 
by  the  raising  of  the  siege ;  the  Count  reembarked 
his  troops  without  delay,  while  General  Lincoln  re- 
turned to  South  Carolina.  Nothing  could  exceed 
the  harmony  which  prevailed  between  the  confede- 
rate Generals  :  not  a  whisper  of  reproach  escaped 
either  for  their  want  of  success,  but  they  separated 
in  mutual  confidence  and  good  will.  Thus  was  the 
unfortunate  D'Estaing  a  second  time  compelled  to 
quit  the  United  States,  without  reaping  the  laurels, 
that  seemed  to  be  waving  within  his  grasp.  His 
fleet  encountered  a  severe  storm  in  their  passage  to  the 
West  Indies,  which  separated  and  dispersed  them. 
The  Count  himself  returned  to  France. 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  enterprises  ever  re- 
lated in  history,  one  indeed  which  nothing  but  the 
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respectability  of  the  testimony  could  have  prevented 
our  considering  as  marvellous,  occurred  during  the 
siege  of  Savannah.  It  was  an  enterprise  conceived 
and  executed  by  Colonel  John  White,  of  the  Georgia 
line.  A  Captain  French  of  Delancey's  1st  battal- 
ion, was  posted  with  100  men,  British  regulars,  on 
the  Ogeechee  river,  about  25  miles  from  Savannah. 
There  lay  also  at  the  same  place  five  armed  vessels, 
the  largest  mounting  14  guns,  and  having  on  board 
altogether  41  men.  Colonel  White,  with  Captain 
Etholm,  three  soldiers,  and  his  own  servant  ap- 
proached this  post  on  the  evening  of  the  30th  of  Sep- 
tember,  kindled  a  number  of  fires,  arranging  them 
in  the  manner  of  a  large  camp,  and  summoned 
French  to  surrender,  he  and  his  comrades  in  the 
mean  time  riding  about  in  various  directions,  and  giv- 
ing orders  in  a  loud  voice,  as  if  performing  the  du- 
ties of  the  staff  to  a  large  army.  French,  notdoubt- 
iug  the  reality  of  what  he  saw,  and  anxious  to  spare 
the  effusion  of  blood  which  a  contest  with  a  force  so 
superiour  would  produce,  surrendered  the  whole  de- 
tachment, together  with  the  crews  of  the  five  vessels, 
amounting  in  all  to  141  men,  and  130  stand  of  arms  ! 
Colonel  White,  however,  had  still  a  very  difficult 
game  to  play ;  it  was  necessary  to  keep  up  the  delu- 
sion of  French,  until  the  prisoners  should  be  secur- 
ed ;  and  with  this  view,  he  pretended  that  the  ani- 
mosity of  his  troops  was  so  ungovernable  that  a  lit- 
tle stratagem  would  be  necessary  to  save  the  prison- 
ers from  their  fury,  and  that  he  should  therefore  com- 
mit them  to  the  care  of  three  guides  with  orders  to 
conduct  them  to  a  place  of  safety.  With  many  thanks 
for  the  Colonel's  humanity,  French  accepted  the  pro- 
position, and  marched  off  at  a  quick  pace  under  the 
VOL.  II;  35 
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direction  of  the  three  guides,  fearful  at  every  step 
that  the  rage  of  White's  troops  would  burst  upon 
them  in  defiance  of  his  humane  attempts  to  restrain 
it.  White,  as  soon  as  they  were  out  of  sight,  em- 
ployed himself  in  collecting  the  militia  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, with  whom  he  soon  overtook  his  prisoners, 
and  they  were  conducted  in  safety  for  25  miles  to  an 
American  post. 

Thus  ended  the  southern  campaign  of  1779,  which 
had  been  attended  with  some  daring  and  brilliant  pro- 
jects on  both  sides,  but  which  closed  with  the  balance 
of  advantage  greatly  in  favour  of  the  British.  The 
prospects  of  success  to  the  Americans  had  been  fre- 
quently flattering,  but  they  were  in  every  thing  baf- 
fled at  the  moment  when  victory  seemed  to  be  most 
certain.  The  defeat  of  Howe,  which  commenced 
the  campaign,  the  subsequent  disgraceful  flight  of 
Ashe,  with  a  large  detachment  of  the  enemy,  and 
the  repulse  of  Lincoln  from  Stono,  and  the  unsuccess- 
ful issue  of  the  siege  of  Savannah,  were  counter- 
balanced only  by  the  preservation  of  Charleston,  and 
the  continued  possession  of  the  upper  parts  of  Geor- 
gia. 

The  contests  with  our  Indian  neighbours  will  now 
demand  our  attention.  We  have  already  seen  the 
attempts  of  Lieutenant  Governour  Hamilton  of  De- 
troit to  excite  the  Indians  to  hostilities  against  our 
frontier  settlements.  In  December,  1778,  he  set  on 
foot  an  extensive  expedition  of  this  sort,  in  which  he 
expected  to  be  joined  by  200  Indians  from  Michili- 
mackinaw,  and  500  from  the  Cherokee,  Chickasaw, 
and  other  nations.  His  design  was  to  penetrate  up 
the  Ohio,  and  scour  the  whole  of  Kentucky  as  far  as 
Fort  Pitt ;  and  with  a  view  to  be  ready  for  an  early 
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movement  in  the  spring,  he  had  taken  post  at  St. 
Vincents.  Colonel  Clarke,  of  whose  bravery  and 
enterprise  we  have  before  had  occasion  to  speak,  was 
fortunately  apprised  of  Hamilton's  situation  and  in- 
tention, and  instantly  determined  to  attack  him.  It 
was  a  desperate  resolution,  but  it  offered  the  only 
probable  means  of  saving  the  back  settlements  of  Vir- 
ginia and  Kentucky,  and  Colonel  Clarke  had  given 
proofs  that  he  was  not  to  be  appalled  by  danger  or 
difficulties.  He  arrived  unexpectedly  at  St.  Vin- 
cents on  the  23d  of  February,  and  immediately  com- 
menced an  assault  upon  the  town,  which  after  sur- 
rendering offered  to  assist  in  the  attack  against  the 
fort.  Hamilton  on  the  24th  surrendered  his  garrison, 
amounting  to  79  men,  prisoners  of  war.  Thus  was 
this  hostile  expedition  nipped  in  its  bud.  Clarke 
had  commenced  his  march  with  but  180  men,  had  to 
traverse  a  country  without  roads,  in  the  most  inclem- 
ent seasou  of  the  year,  over  a  distance  of  more  than 
200  miles.  While  at  St.  Vincents,  Colonel  Clarke 
sent  a  detachment  of  his  men  to  encounter  an  Indian 
party  who  were  just  returning  to  the  fort  from  one  of 
their  expeditions  ;  of  this  party  nine  were  taken  pri- 
soners, and  he  had  also  the  satisfaction  of  releasing 
two  Americans  from  their  hands.  Hearing  at  the 
same  time  of  a  convoy  of  provisions  and  goods,  on 
their  way  from  Detroit,  he  sent  a  detachment  of  60 
meu  in  armed  boats  to  attack  them.  They  met  them 
about  40  leagues  up  the  river,' and  succeeded  in  captur- 
ing the  whole,  taking  50  prisoners,  and  goods  and  pro- 
visions to  the  amount  of  ten  thousaud  pounds.  Thus 
was  this  nest  of  robbers  and  murderers  completely 
broken  up.  It  was  found  that  Hamilton  was  in  tke 
habit  of  giving  considerable  rewards  for  American 
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scalps,  and  inciting  the  Indians  by  every  species  of 
artifice  to  the  indulgence  of  their  savage  propensi- 
ties against  our  defenceless  frontier  settlements. 

Soon  after  this,  in  another  quarter,  a  small  detach- 
ment led  by  Colonel  Goose  Van  Schaick,  from  Fort 
►Schuyler  against  the  Onandaga  tribe  on  Lake  Onta- 
rio, was  equally  successful.  The  Colonel  accom- 
plished a  distance  of  ninety  miles  in  less  than  three 
days,  destroyed  a  large  quantity  of  grain,  arms  and 
ammunition,  killed  i%  Indian  warriours,  and  brought 
off  34  prisoners,  besides  a  number  of  cattle  and  hor- 
ses, and  without  losing  a  man. 

A  much  more  considerable  expedition  had  been 
planned  about  the  same  time  against  the  hostile  In- 
dians of  the  Six  Nations,  to  consist  of  about  5000 
men  under  the  command  of  General  Sullivan.  They 
were  to  make  the  attack  by  three  different  routes,  by 
the  way  of  the  Susquehannah,  the.  Mohawk  and  the 
Ohio  rivers,  while  Washington  by  a  feint  of  entering 
Canada,  should  induce  the  British  Governour  General 
to  keep  his  forces  at  home.  This  plan  was  so  far 
changed  in  its  execution  as  to  divide  the  whole  force 
into  two  parts  only  ;  the  main  body  under  Sullivan 
and  the  other  under  General  James  Clinton,  the  Go- 
vernour's  brother.  Sullivan  reached  Wyoming,  on 
the  Susquehannah,  on  the  21st  July,  having  delayed 
his  march,  by  waiting  the  result  of  extravagant  de- 
mands which  he  continued  to  make,  for  men,  provi- 
sions, and  equipments,  and  which  Congress  were  not 
disposed  to  grant.  The  number  of  his  troops,  by 
the  return  of  the  2M  of  July,  amounted  to  no  moie 
than  S3 13,  rank  and  file,  for  the  service  of  which,  the 
Quarter  Master  General  had  supplied  him  with  1400 
horses.      This   force  was  more    than   three  times 
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greater  than  any  probable  number  which  the  hostile 
Indians  could  bring  against  him,  as  the  whole  num- 
ber of  their  warriours  did  not  exceed  550,  and  to 
these  were  joined  about  250  tories,  the  whole  head- 
ed by  Johnston,  Butler  and  Brandt :  yet  Sullivan 
still  demanded,  and  waited  for  more  men.  On  the 
21st  of  August,  he  was  joined  by  General  Clinton 
with  1600  men,  who  had  passed  by  the  way  of  the 
Mohawk,  without  meeting  opposition.  It  seemed  to 
be  the  infatuated  determination  of  General  Sullivan  to 
do  every  thing  in  this  expedition,  which  could  blast 
the  laurels  he  had  hitherto  won.  He  lived,  during 
the  march,  in  every  species  of  extravagance,  was 
constantly  complaining  to  Cougress  that  he  was  not 
half  supplied,  and  daily  amused  himself  in  unwar- 
rantable remarks  to  his  young  officers  respecting  the 
imbecility  of  Congress  and  the  board  of  war. 

The  hostile  Indians  and  tories  before  mentioned, 
to  the  number  of  about  800,  were  posted  at  Newtown, 
where  they  had  constructed  works  of  considerable 
strength,  and  where  they  had  been  long  expecting 
the  approach  of  Sullivan.  At  length,  on  the  29th  of 
August,  the  General  arrived.  He  had  with  him  six 
light  field  pieces  and  two  howitzers,  and  as  if  deter- 
mined that  his  march  should  be  no  secret,  a  morning 
and  evening  gun  were  regularly  fired  during  his 
whole  route.  He  seemed  to  consider  the  enemy  as 
already  in  his  power,  and  made  the  most  absurd 
boast  of  his  intentions  with  regard  to  them.  The  as- 
sault was  commenced  by  firing  his  light  field  pieces 
against  their  works,  while  a  detachment  under  Gene- 
ral Poor  were  ordered  to  march  a  mile  and  a  half 
around  the  mountain,  in  full  view  of  the  enemy,  for 
the  purpose  of  attacking  them   on  their  left  flanks 
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Thus  put  on  their  guard,  they  waited  the  approach 
of  General  Poor,  and  would  probably  have  given 
him  battle ;  but  his  firing  being  the  signal  of  other 
movements  by  Sullivan,  they  suddenly  abandoned 
their  works,  and  took  to  flight.  Nothing  could  have 
been  more  mortifying  to  General  Sullivan  than 
this  escape  of  what  he  had  deemed  a  certain  prize. 
He  remained  in  the  fort  until  the  31st,  and  then 
marched  for  Catherine's  Town  on  the  Seneca  Lake. 
His  road  lay  through  the  most  dangerous  defiles,  and 
a  swamp  of  considerable  extent,  through  which  a 
deep  creek  flowed  in  so  meandering  a  course,  that  it 
was  necessary  to  ford  it  seven  or  eight  times.  He 
arrived  at  the  entrance  of  this  swamp  late  in  the  af- 
ternoon, and  was  strongly  advised  not  to  venture  into 
it  until  the  next  morning  ;  but  he  persisted,  and  a  mi- 
racle only  prevented  his  obstinacy  from  bringing  de- 
struction upon  his  men.  Some  of  the  defiles  through 
which  he  had  to  pass,  were  so  narrow  and  dangerous 
that  a  score  or  two  of  Indians  might  have  successful- 
ly disputed  the  passage  against  any  number  of  men. 
The  night  was  exceedingly  dark,  the  men  wearied, 
scattered  and  broken,  and  ready  to  die  rather  than 
move  on ;  but  the  Indian  scouts  who  had  been  sent  to 
watch  them,  having  retired  as  soon  as  it  was  dark, 
under  the  full  persuasion  that  no  General  in  his  sen- 
ses would  attempt  such  a  road  by  night,  the  defiles 
were  fortunately  unguarded,  and  the  General  arrived 
with  his  wearied  army  about  midnight  at  the  town. 
Clinton  had  halted  at  the  entrance  of  the  swamp,  and 
pursued  his  march  the  next  day. 

Sullivan  continued  for  more  than  a  month  in  the  In- 
dian country,  laying  waste  and  destroying  every 
thing?  after  the  manner  of  his  savage  enemy?   and 
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completing  the  destruction  of  his  fame.  He  arrived 
about  the  middle  of  October  at  Easton,  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, having  in  the  course  of  his  expedition  killed 
eleven  Indians  and  destroyed  eighteen  or  twenty 
towns  !  Of  the  1400  horses  which  he  had  taken  with 
him,  300  only  were  brought  back.  His  childish  and 
absurd  complaints  had  disgusted  the  commander  in 
chief  as  well  as  the  board  of  war,  and  the  ridiculous 
vanity  displayed  in  his  official  account  of  the  expedi- 
tion, rendered  him  the  jest  of  the  whole  army.  He 
was  not  long  able  to  bear  this  downfall  of  his  pride 
and  consequence,  and  on  the  9th  of  November,  he 
solicited  permission  to  resign,  which  Congress  readi- 
ly accorded. 

While  Sullivan  was  idly  wasting  his  time  on  the 
march  from  Newtown,  Brandt  at  the  head  of  about 
90  Indians  and  Tories,  fell  into  the  Minisink  set- 
tlements and  burned  upwards  of  twenty  houses 
and  mills.  They  killed  several,  carried  off  a  num- 
ber of  persons,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  plun- 
der. They  were  pursued  by  about  150  militia,  col- 
lected from  Goshen  and  the  neighborhood,  who  from 
a  want  of  caution,  suffered  themselves  to  be  surprised 
and  completely  defeated. 

Five  days  after,  Captain  M'Donaldat  the  head  of 
250  British  and  Indians,  entered  Frelands  fort,  on 
the  west  branch  of  the  Susquehannah  and  captured  it, 
together  with  30  men.  Contrary  to  their  usual  cus- 
tom, they  set  the  women  and  children,  to  the  number 
of  50,  at  liberty. 

A  few  successful  expeditions  were,  about  the  same 
time,  carried  on  against  them,  of  which  the  most  con- 
siderable was  that  of  General  Williams,  who  with 
Colonel  Pickens,  entered  the  Indian  country  towards 
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the  latter  end  of  August,  and  burnt  and  destroyed  up- 
wards of  fifty  thousand  bushels  of  corn.  He  more- 
over compelled  the  Indians  to  remove  into  the  settled 
towns  of  the  Creeks,  thereby  preventing  the  plunder- 
ing system  which  they  had  been  for  some  time  carry- 
ing on  against  the  unprotected  inhabitants. 

While  these  things  were  going  on,  the  Spanish  go- 
veriiour  of  Louisiana,  received  intelligence  that  his 
Catholic  master  had  declared  war  against  England. 
The  Governour,  Don  Bernardo  de  Galvez,  lost  no 
time  in  making  known  this  pleasing  intelligence  ;  and 
having  collected  the  whole  force  of  his  province  at 
New  Orleans,  he  made  a  publick  recognition  of  the  in- 
dependence of  the  United  States  on  the  19th  of  Au- 
gust. His  next  step  was  to  march  against  the  British 
settlements  on  the  Mississippi,  for  the  protection  of 
which  Lieutenant  Colonel  Dickson  had  raised  a  small 
fort,  which  was  garrisoned  by  about  500  men.  The 
Spanish  Governour  laid  seige  to  this  little  fort  on  the 
2d  of  September,  and  obtained  possession  of  it  by  sur- 
render on  thellth.  The  conditions  were  highly  hon- 
ourable to  the  garrison  ;  and  the  treatment  which  the 
prisoners  and  inhabitants  received  from  their  conquer- 
our,  was  such  as  to  call  forth  their  most  lively  expres- 
sions of  gratitude  for  his  humanity  and  kindness. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

Events  of  1779  continued — Proceedings  of  Congress. —  Ultimatum 
of  Negotiations  for  Peace. — Instructions  to  the  Ministers  at  fo- 
reign Courts. — Mr.  Jay  appointed  Minister  to  Spain. — Mr. 
Adams  to  negotiate  a  peace  with  Great  Britain. — Further 
emission  of  Bills  of  Credit. — Lieutenant  Colonel  Talbot  made 
a  Captain  in  the  Navy. — Gold  Medal  presented  to  Major  Lee. — 
Mr.  Huntington  elected  President. — Convention  Troops  order- 
ed to  be  fed  with  Indian  Corn.~—Chevalier  de  la  Luzerne  pre- 
sents his  Credentials  to  Congress,  and  is  received  as  Minister 
from  France. — Regulation  of  prices. — Loans  from  Spain  and 
Holland.*— Communication  from  the  French  Minister. — Cruize 
of  Captain  Paul  Jones. — Jiction  between  the  Bon  Homme  Rich- 
ard, and  Serapis. — The  Countess  of  Scarborough  surrenders  to 
the  Pallas. — Jones  enters  the  Texel — Remonstrance  of  the  Bri- 
tish Ambassadour,  and  reply  of  their  High  Mightinesses,  the 
States  General. 

Before  we  proceed  to  relate  the  further  operations 
of  the  two  armies,  it  Avill  be  proper  to  look  at  the  mea- 
sures pursued  by  Congress,  in  consequence  of  the  late 
conference  held  with  Monsieur  Gerard.  Having 
agreed  upon  the  demands  which  should  be  made  in 
their  negotiation  for  peace,  Congress  on  the  14th  of 
August,  wrote  to  their  Minister  Plenipotentiary  at 
the  Court  of  France,  in  the  following  terms.  "  Having 
determined,  that  we  would  not  insist  on  a  direct  ac- 
knowledgment by  Great  Britain  of  our  rights  in  the 
fisheries,  this  important  matter  is  liable  to  an  incer- 
titude, which  may  be  dangerous  to  the  political  and 
commercial  interests  of  the  United  States,  we  have 
therefore  agreed  and  resolved,  that  the  common  right 
of  fishing  shall  in  no  case  be  given  up  ;  and  that  if 
vol.  ii.  36 
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after  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Great  Britain,  she  shall 
molest  the  citizens  or  inhabitants  of  the  United  States, 
in  taking  fish  on  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland  and 
other  fisheries  of  the  American  seas,  any  where  ex- 
cepting within  the  distance  of  three  leagues  of  the 
shore  of  the  territories  remaining  to  Great  Britain  at 
the  close  of  the  war,  such  molestations,  being  in  the 
opinion  of  Congress  a  direct  violation  and  breach  of 
the  peace,  shall  be  a  common  cause  of  the  said  States, 
and  the  force  of  the  Union  be  exerted  to  obtain  re- 
dress for  the  parties  injured.  But  notwithstanding  these 
precautions,  as  Great  Britain  may  again  light  up  the 
flames  of  war,  and  use  our  exercise  of  the  fisheries  as 
her  pretext ;  and  since  some  doubts  may  arise  whe- 
ther this  object  is  so  effectually  guarded  by  the  treaty 
of  alliance  with  his  most  Christian  Majesty,  that  any 
molestation  therein  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  is  to 
be  considered  as  a  casus  fcederis,  you  are  to  endea- 
vour to  obtain  of  his  Majesty  an  explanation  on  that 
subject,  upon  the  principle,  that,  notwithstanding  the 
high  confidence  reposed  in   his  wisdom  and  justice, 
yet  considering  the  uncertainty  of  human  affairs  and 
how  doubts  may  be  afterwards  raised  in  the  breasts  of 
his  royal    successors,  the    great  importance  of  the 
fisheries  renders  the  citizens  of  these  states  very  so- 
licitous to  obtain  his  Majesty's  sense  with  relation  to 
them,  as  the  best  security  against  the  ambition  of  the 
British  Court.     For  this  purpose  you  shall  propose 
the  following  articles,  in  which,  nevertheless,  such  al- 
terations may  be  made,  as  the  circumstances  and   si- 
tuation of  affairs  shall  render  convenient  and  proper. 
Should  the  same  be  agreed  to  and  executed,  you  are 
immediately  to  transmit  a  copy  thereof  to  our  Minister 
at  the  Court  of  Spain. 
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*  Whereas  by  the  treaty  of  alliance  between  the 
most  Christian  King  and  the  United  States  of  North 
America,  the  two  parties  guaranty  mutually  from 
that  time  and  forever,  against  all  other  powers,  to  wit, 
the  United  States  to  his  most  Christian  Majesty  the 
possession  then  appertaining  to  the  Crown  of  France 
in  America,  as  well  as  those  which  it  may  acquire  by 
a  future  treaty  of  peace  ;  and  his  most  Christian  Ma- 
jesty guaranties  on  his  part  to  the  United  States,  all 
their  liberty,  sovereignty  and  independence,  absolute 
and  unlimited,  as  well  in  matters  of  government  as 
commerce,  and  also  their  possessions  and  the  additions 
or  conquests  that  their  confederation  may  obtain  dur- 
ing the  war,  according  to  the  said  treaty.  And  where- 
as the  said  parties  did  further  agree  and  declare  that 
in  case  of  a  rupture  between  France  and  England,  the 
said  reciprocal  guarantee  should  have  its  full  force  and 
effect  the  moment  such  a  war  should  breakout : — And 
whereas  doubts  may  hereafter  arise  how  far  the  said 
guarantee  extends  to  the  case,  to  wit,  that  should 
Great  Britain  molest  or  disturb  the  subjects  or  inha- 
bitants of  France,  or  the  said  States,  in  taking  fish  on 
the  Banks  of  Newfoundland,  and  other  of  the  fishing 
banks  and  seas  of  North  America,  formerly  and  usu- 
ally frequented  by  the  subjects  and  inhabitants  res- 
pectively : — And  whereas  the  said  King  and  the 
United  States  have  thought  proper  to  determine  with 
precision  the  true  interest  and  meaning  of  the  said 
guarantee  in  this  respect,  now  therefore  as  a  further 
demonstration  of  this  natural  good  will  and  affection, 
it  is  hereby  agreed,  concluded  and  determined  as  fol- 
lows, to  wit,  that  if  after  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty 
or  treaties  which  shall  terminate  the  present  war, 
Great  Britain  shall  molest  or  disturb  the  subjects  or 
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inhabitants  of  the  United  States,  in  taking  fish  on  the 
banks,  seas  and  places,  formerly  used  and  frequent- 
ed by  them,  so  as  not  to  encroach  on  the  territorial 
rights,  which  may  remain  to  her  after  the  termination 
of  the  present  war  as  aforesaid,  and  war  should  there- 
upon break  out  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  :  or  if  Great  Britain  shall  molest  or  disturb 
the  subjects  and  inhabitants  of  France,  in  taking  fish 
on  the  banks,  seas  and  places  formerly  used  and  fre- 
quented by  them,  so  as  not  to  encroach  on  the  terri- 
torial rights  of  Great  Britain  as  aforesaid,  and  war 
should  thereupon  break  out  between  France  and  Great 
Britain;  in  either  of  these  cases  of  war  as  aforesaid,  his 
most  Christian  Majesty  and  the  said  United  States 
shall  make  it  a  common  cause,  and  aid  each  other  mutu- 
ally with  their  good  offices,  their  councils,  and  their 
forces  according  to  the  exigence  of  conjunctures,  as  be- 
comes good  and  faithful  allies.  Provided  always 
tliat  nothing  herein  contained  shall  betaken  or  under- 
stood, as  contrary  to  or  inconsistent  with  the  true  intent 
and  meaning  of  the  treaties  already  subsisting  be- 
tween his  most  Christian  majesty  and  the  said  states, 
but  the  same  shall  be  taken  and  understood,  as  expla- 
natory of  and  conformable  to  those  treaties." 

The  following  were  the  instructions  agreed  upon  to 
the  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  Spain.  "  Congress 
have  come  to  the  following  resolution,  That  if  his 
Catholic  majesty  shall  accede  to  the  treaties  between 
France  and  the  United  States  of  America,  and  in  the 
concurrence  with  them  continue  the  present  war  with 
Great  Britain  for  the  purpose /expressed  in  the  trea- 
ties aforesaid,  he  shall  not  thereby  be  precluded  from 
securing  to  himself  the  Floridas  :  on  the  contrary,  if 
he  shall  obtain  the  Floridas  from  Great  Britain,  these 
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United  States  will  guaranty  tbe  same  to  his  Catholic 
Majesty ;  pro vided  always  that  the  United  States  shall 
enjoy  the  free  navigation  of  the  river  Mississippi  into 
and  from  the  sea.  You  are  therefore  to  communicate 
to  his  most  Christian  Majesty,  the  desire  of  Congress 
to  enter  into  a  treaty  of  alliance,  and  of  amity  and 
commerce,  with  his  Catholic  Majesty,  and  to  request 
his  favourable  interposition  for  that  purpose  ;  at 
same  time  you  are  to  make  such  proposals  to  his  Ca- 
tholic Majesty  as  in  your  judgment,  from  circum;  tan- 
ces,  will  be  proper  for  obtaining  for  the  United  State* 
of  America,  equal  advantages  with  those  which  are 
secured  to  them  by  the  treaties  with  his  most  Chris- 
tian Majesty,  observing  always  the  resolution  afore- 
said as  the  ultimatum  of  these  United  States.  You 
are  particularly  to  endeavour  to  obtain  some  conve- 
nient port  or  ports  below  the  31°  of  north  latitude  on 
the  river  Mississippi  free  for  all  merchants'  vessels, 
goods,  wares  and  merchandise  belonging  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  these  states.  The  distressed  state  of  our 
finances,  and  the  great  depreciation  of  our  paper  mo- 
ney, incline  Congress  to  hope,  that  his  Catholic  Ma- 
jesty, if  he  shall  conclude  a  treaty  with  these  states, 
will  be  induced  to  lend  the  money  ;  you  are  therefore 
to  present  to  him  the  great  distress  of  these  states  on 
that  account,  and  to  solicit  a  loan  of  five  millions  of 
dollars  upon  the  best  terms  in  your  power,  not  ex- 
ceeding six  per  cent,  per  anu.  effectually  to  enable 
them  to  cooperate  witli  the  allies  against  the  com- 
mon enemy :  but  before  you  make  any  proposals  to 
his  Catholic  Majesty,  for  a  loan,  you  are  to  endeavour 
to  obtain  a  subsidy,  in  consideration  of  the  guarantee 
aforesaid." 
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They  likewise  prepared  instructions  to  the  commis- 
sioner, who  should  be  appointed  to  negotiate  a  trea- 
ty of  peace  with  Great  Britain  ;  in  which  after  point- 
ing out  the  boundaries  that  it  would  be  necessary  for 
him  to  insist  upon,  they  proceed — "  As  the  great  object 
of  the  present  defensive  war,  on  the  part  of  the  allies, 
is  to  establish  the  independence  of  the  United  States, 
and  as  any  treaty  whereby  this  end  cannot  be  obtain- 
ed, must  be  only  ostensible  and  illusory,  you  are  there- 
fore to  make  it  a  preliminary  article  to  any  negotia- 
tion, that  Great  Britain  shall  agree  to  treat  with  the 
United  States  as  sovereign,  free  and  independent.  You 
shall  take  especial  care  also,  that  the  independence  of 
the  said  states  be  effectually  assured  aud  confirmed  by 
the  treaty  or  treaties  of  peace,  according  to  the  form 
and  effect  of  the  treaty  of  alliance  with  his  most  Chris- 
tian Majesty  ;  aud  you  shall  not  agree  to  such  treaty 
or  treaties,  unless  the  same  be  thereby  assured  and 
confirmed.  Although  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  the  peace  and  commerce  of  the  United  States,  that 
Canada  and  Nova  Scotia  should  be  ceded,  and  more 
particularly  that  their  equal,  common  right,  to  the 
fisheries,  should  be  guarantied  to  them,  yet  a  desire  of 
terminating  the  war  hath  induced  us  not  to  make  the 
acquisition  of  these  objects  an  ultimatum  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion.  You  are  empowered  to  agree  to  a  ces- 
sation of  hostilities  during  the  negotiation,  provided 
our  ally  should  consent  to  the  same,  and  provided  it 
shall  be  stipulated  that  all  the  forces  of  the  enemy 
should  be  immediately  withdrawn  from  the  United 
States.  In  all  other  matters  not  above  mentioned, 
you  are  to  govern  yourself  by  the  alliance  between 
his  most  Christian  Majesty  and  these  states,  by  the 
advice  of  our  allies,  by  your  knowledge  of  our  inter- 
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ests,  and  by  your  own  discretion,  in  which  we  repose 
the  fullest  confidence." 

A  few  days  after  these  instructions  were  agreed 
upon,  Congress  proceeded  to  the  appointment  of 
a  proper  person  for  negotiating  a  treaty  of  peace. 
The  ballots  for  John  Adams  and  Mr.  Jay,  were 
twice  equal,  so  that  no  choice  could  be  made ;  in  the 
mean  time  a  resolution  prevailed  "  that  a  Minister 
plenipotentiary  be  appointed  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of 
alliance,  and  of  amity  aud  commerce,  between  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  his  Catholick  Majes- 
ty." The  appointment  of  a  Minister  under  this  re- 
solution, relieved  them  from  the  embarrassment  of 
fruitless  balloting  between  the  two  gentlemen  above 
mentioned,  Mr.  Jay  was  elected ;  and  Mr.  Adams 
was  immediately  appointed  Minister  Plenipotentiary 
for  negotiating  treaties  of  peace  and  commerce  with 
Great  Britain.  Mr.  Jay  soon  after  sailed  for  Eu- 
rope in  company  with  the  late  French  Minister,  but 
previous  to  his  sailing,  Congress  determined  upon 
giving  him  the  following  instructions.  "You  are  to 
use  your  utmost  endeavours  for  obtaining  permission 
for  the  citizens  and  inhabitants  of  these  states,  to  lade 
and  take  on  board  their  vessels,  salt  at  the  island  of 
St.  Tortuga ;  and  also  to  cut,  load  and  bring  away, 
logwood  and  mahogany,  in  and  from  the  bay  of  Hon- 
duras and  its  rivers,  and  to  build  on  the  shores,  stores, 
houses  and  magazines,  for  the  woodcutters  and  their 
families,  in  the  extent  ceded  to  his  Britannick  Majes- 
ty by  the  17th  article  of  the  definitive  treaty  conclud- 
ed at  Paris,  the  10th  of  February,  1763,  or  in  as  great 
an  extent  as  can  be  obtained." 

The  indifference  with  which  Congress  viewed  the 
evils  of  their  system  of  paper  currency,  and  the  high 
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ideas  they  entertained,  as  well  of  the  capacities,  as 
the  great  faith  of  the  people,  may  be  seen  in  the  re- 
solution passed  on  the  1st  September  to  limit  the 
emission  of  bills  of  credit  to  two  hundred  millions  of 
dollars.  And  this  too  they  considered  the  publick 
faith  as  pledged  to  redeem,  at  the  end  of  the  war,  at 
its  nominal  value,  while  the  highest  real  amount  which 
could  be  raised  upon  the  same,  would  not  exceed  one 
fourth.  This  resolution  was  accompanied  by  a  let- 
ter to  their  constituents,  in  which  they  entered  at  large 
upon  the  state  of  their  finances,  and  endeavoured  to 
prove  by  a  train  of  sophistical  reasoning,  that  paper 
money  was  the  most  beneficial  medium  of  commerce 
and  exchange  which  could  be  adopted — that  the  abil- 
ities of  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  redeem  it 
Avcre  more  than  adequate,  and  that  they  were  pledged 
to  do  so,  not  only  in  their  representative,  but  in  their 
individual  capacity.  "  We  should  pay  an  ill  com- 
pliment, (say  they)  to  the  understanding  and  honour 
of  every  true  American,  were  we  to  adduce  many  ar- 
guments to  show  the  baseness  or  bad  policy  of  violat- 
ing our  national  faith,  or  omitting  to  pursue  the  mea- 
sures necessary  to  preserve  it.  A  bankrupt,  faithless 
republic^,  would  be  a  novelty  in  the  political  world, 
and  appear  among  reputable  nations,  like  a  common 
prostitute  among  chaste  and  respectable  matrons.  We 
are  convinced  that  the  arts  and  efforts  of  our  enemies, 
will  not  be  wanting  to  draw  us  into  this  humiliating 
and  contemptible  situation.  Impelled  by  malice  and 
the  suggestion  of  chagrin  and  disappointment,  at  not 
being  able  to  bend  our  necks  to  their  yoke,  they  will 
endeavour  to  force  or  seduce  us  to  commit  this  un- 
pardonable sin,  in  order  to  subject  us  to  the  punish- 
ment due  to  it,  and  that  we  may  thenceforth  be  a  re- 
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proach  and  a  by- word  among  the  nations.  Appriz- 
ed of  these  consequences,  knowing  the  value  of  na- 
tional character,  and  impressed  with  a  due  sense  of 
the  immutable  laws  of  justice  and  honour,  it  is  im- 
possible that  America  should  think  without  honour 
of  such  an  execrable  deed.  Determine  to  finish  the 
contest  as  you  began  it^  houestly  and  gloriously.  Let 
it  never  be  said,  that  America  had  no  sooner  become 
independent,  than  she  became  insolent,  or  that  her 
infant  glories  aud  growing  fame  were  obscured  and 
tarnished  by  broken  contracts  and  violated  faith,  in 
the  very  hour  when  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  were 
admiring,  and  almost  adoring,  the  splendour  of  her 
rising." 

This  letter  was  manifestly  addressed  rather  to  the 
passions  than  to  the  understandings  of  the  people ; 
many  of  them  had  already  seen  cause  to  doubt  the 
existence  of  that  virtue  which  is  the  only  solid  foun- 
dation of  publick  faith ;  they  could  not  be  made  to 
see  the  advantages  of  a  theory  which  produced  noth- 
ing but  misery  in  its  practice  :  if  they  could  not  de- 
pend upon  each  other  for  the  credit  of  paper  emitted 
by  themselves,  what  right  had  they  to  depend  upon 
their  posterity ;  a  publick  faitli  broken  at  the  very 
moment  of  its  being  pledged,  stood  but  little  chance 
of  being  redeemed,  when  the  objects  for  which  it  was 
pledged  should  be  accomplished.  Congress  never 
committed  a  more  egregious  errour,  than  in  their  sys- 
tem of  finance.  They  saw  the  insufficiency  of  their 
bills  of  credit,  and  yet  persisted  in  emitting  them  to 
still  greater  extent,  absurdly  supposing  that  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people  would  be  increased  in  propor- 
tion to  the  magnitude  of  their  debt.  Determined  as 
they  seemed  to  be,  to  regard  their  paper  money  as  a 
vol.  it.  37 
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blessing,  it  was  their  obvious  duty  to  have  made  it 
penal  to  pay  or  recieve  it  in  payment  under  its  nomi- 
nal value.  The  publick  virtue  of  no  nation  has  ever 
been  found  sufficient  to  counteract  the  operations  of 
private  interest.  It  is  the  law  that  constitutes  the 
morality  of  every  nation,  whether  its  government*  be 
republican  or  despotick.  Four  years  had  passed 
since  the  first  emission  of  bills  of  credit;  and  their 
credit  had  gradually  but  uniformly  depreciated  hi 
the  ratio  of  their  emission,  until  they  were  become 
but  little  better  than  waste  paper.  But  they  were 
now  plunged  so  deeply  into  the  system,  that  they 
were  compelled  cither  to  give  up  the  contest,  or  to  in- 
crease the  evil  by  further  emissions. 

On  the  17th  of  September,  they  conferred  the  com- 
mission of  Captain  in  the  navy  on  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Talbot,  as  a  further  reward  for  his  distinguished  gal- 
lantry in  the  capture  of  the  Pigot  schooner ;  and  on 
the  24th,  they  resolved  to  present  to  Major  Lee,  a 
gold  medal,  bearing  an  emblematical  impression  of 
the  attack  on  the  fort  and  works  at  Powles  Hook. 
The  appointment  of  Mr.  Jay  to  the  foreign  mission, 
vacated  the  presidential  chair,  which  was  filled  on 
the  28th  by  the  election  of  Samuel  Huntington. 

The  convention  troops  of  Burgoyne  which  had 
been  sent  to  Virginia  in  November  1778,  and  which 
still  remained  prisoners,  demanded  so  large  a  supply 
of  flour  for  their  support,  that  that  article  became  ex- 
tremely scarce,  and  Congress  were  compelled  on  the 
18th  of  October  to  adopt  the  resolution  of  feeding 
them  on  Indian  corn  ;  but  they  at  the  same  time  direct- 
ed information  to  be  given  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  that 
passports  would  be  granted  for  the  transmission  of 
flour,  if  he  chose  to  supply  Uiem  with  that  article. 
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The  Chevalier  de  la  Luzerne,  was  presented 
to  Congress  on  the  17th  of  November,  and  having 
delivered  his  credentials,  was  recognized  as  Minister 
plenipotentiary  from  the  court  of  France. 

On  the  19th,  a  resolution  was  passed  again  recom- 
mending to  the  several  states,  and  pointing  out  the 
urgent  necessity,  to  enact  laws  for  a  general  limita- 
tion of  prices.  The  resolutions  which  had  been 
heretofore  passed  on  this  subject,  so  far  from  having 
resulted  in  any  beneficial  effect,  or  tended  in  any 
manner  to  keep  up  the  credit  of  the  continental  money, 
had  served  only  to  eurich  individuals  at  the  publick 
expense  ;  and  so  little  of  the  boasted  virtue  of  repub- 
licks  was  to  be  found  even  in  the  Congress  itself, 
that  many  of  its  members  took  advantage  of  their 
official  knowledge  of  these  measures  to  speculate  upon 
their  fellow-citizens  to  enormous  amounts. 

In  addition  to  the  two  hundred  millions  of  their 
own  paper  already  in  circulation,  they  found  it  neces- 
sary to  borrow  largely  of  all  the  European  powers 
with  whom  they  held  correspondence.  We  have 
seen  that  Dr.  Franklin  had  already  been  empowered 
to  borrow  to  a  large  amount,  to  enable  him  to  honour 
the  bills  which  had  been  drawn  upon  him  by  Con- 
gress ;  and  on  the  23d  of  November  they  did  the 
same  on  Mr.  Jay,  and  on  Mr.  Laurens,  for  one  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  sterling  each — the  last  of  these 
gentlemen  having  been  appointed  expressly  with  a 
view  to  negotiate  this  loan  in  Holland. 

On  the  16th  of  December  a  communication  was 
made  to  Congress  by  the  French  Minister,  through  a 
committee  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  waiting  upon 
him,  in  which  most  of  the  arguments,  which  had  been 
used  in  the  ad  statum  legendi  of  M.  Gerard,  were  re- 
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peated  to  show  the  little  prospect  there  seemed  to  he 
of  a  peace  with  Great  Britain,  founded  upon  the  re- 
cognition of  American  independence.  The  minister 
stated  that  Great  Britain  was  using  every  possible 
inducement  to  the  different  powers  of  Europe  to  de- 
clare war  against  France,  while  at  the  same  time  they 
endeavoured  to  persuade  them  that  the  United  States 
were  disposed  to  enter  into  treaties  of  accommoda- 
tion— and  that  many  persons  in  the  United  States 
were  actually  employed  in  negotiating  such  treaties 
with  every  prospect  of  success.  The  minister  then 
artfully  added  that  his  master  gave  no  credit  to  these 
suggestions  of  Gr^at  Britain,  hut  that  it  was  essen- 
tial to  the  good  of  the  United  States  that  measures 
should  he  speedily  taken  to  prevent  the  other  powers 
of  Europe  from  being  decieved  into  a  belief  of  them. 
He  pointed  out  the  danger  of  suffering  Great  Britain 
to  remain  in  possession  of  auy  portion  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  necessity  of  prompt  and  vigorous  mea- 
sures to  prepare  for  the  next  campaign,  in  which  he 
promised  the  most  hearty  cooperation  of  his  most 
Christian  Majesty. 

The  answer  of  Congress  to  this  communication, 
and  the  further  conferences  with  the  Minister  will 
be  given  in  another  chapter.  We  shall  close  tin 
present  with  an  account  of  the  successful  cruizes  of 
Captain  Paul  Jones,  who  sailed  from  L'Orient  in  Ju- 
ly, with  a  small  squadron  of  five  vessels,  to  which 
he  acted  as  Commodore.  Jones  himself  commanded 
the  Bon  Homme  Richard,  of  40  guns  and  375  men. 
From  L'Orient  he  sailed  to  the  western  coast  of  Ire- 
land, and  thence  steered  round  the  north  of  Scotland, 
until  he  entered  the  Frith  of  Forth.  Arrived  off  Ham- 
borough  head  on  the  23&  of  September,  he  fell  in 
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with  the  Baltick  fleet,  under  convoy  of  the  Serapis 
and  Countess  of  Scarborough.  Captain  Pearson 
who  commanded  the  Serapis,  having  received  intelli- 
gence of  Jones's  situation,  prepared  to  place  himself 
between  his  convoy  and  the  hostile  squadron.  He 
was  joined  in  the  course  of  his  manoeuvres  by  Cap- 
tain Piercy  of  the  Countess  of  Scarborough,  and  a 
little  after  7  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  Bon  Homme 
Richard,  rounded  to  within  musket  shot  of  the  Sera- 
pis. An  action  immediately  commenced,  which  has 
never  been  surpassed  in  period  of  duration,  in  seve- 
rity of  conflict,  or  in  the  bravery  with  which,  it  was 
sustained  on  both  sides.  The  Serapis  was  greatly 
superiour  to  the  Bon  Homme  Richard,  but  this  was 
made  up  in  the  determined  resolution  with  which 
Jones  manoeuvered  to  lay  his  vessel  along  side,  and 
in  which  he  succeeded  after  an  hour's  engagement. 
At  half  past  8,  the  two  ships  were  lashed  together 
fore  and  aft,  and  until  half  past  ten,  the  fight  raged 
with  equal  fury  and  with  equal  hopes.  Both  ships 
were  on  fire  more  than  once  ;  and  to  add  to  the  hor- 
rour  of  the  scene,  the  Alliance  came  up  several  times 
in  the  course  of  the  action,  and  while  it  was  too  dark 
to  distinguish  friends  from  foes,  poured  several 
broadsides  into  both.  Captain  Pearson,  at  length, 
finding  further  resistance  useless,  and  having  allowed 
sufficient  time  for  his  convoy  to  escape,  struck  his  flag. 
Jones's  ship  was  reduced  to  a  perfect  wreck,  and  it 
required  the  most  assiduous  labour  at  the  pumps  to 
prevent  her  from  going  down  before  her  crew  could 
be  removed.  The  slaughter  was  terrible  on  both 
sides,  and  accident  perhaps  rather  thau  superiority  of 
courage  or  skill,  determined  the  victory  in  favour  of 
Jones  ;  for  a  short  time  before  the  conflict  terminated. 
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a  spark  lighting  upon  one  of  the  cartridges  on  the 
quarter  deck  of  the  Serapis,  and  communicated  fire 
from  one  to  another  with  such  fatal  effect,  that  nearly 
all  the  men  abaft  the  mainmast  were  blown  up,  and 
the  guns  rendered  entirely  useless. 

While  this  terrible  engagement  lasted  between  the 
Serapis  and  the  Bon  Homme  Richard,  the  Pallas  and 
the  Countess  of  Scarborough  also  had  an  action  of 
near  two  hour's  continuance,  which  resulted  in  the 
capture  of  the  latter.  On  the  3d  of  October,  Commo- 
dore Jones  entered  the  Texel  with  his  prizes,  and 
the  remnant  of  his  little  squadron,  having  taken  and 
rausomed  during  his  cruize,  prizes  to  the  amount  of 
forty  thousand  pounds  sterling. 

A  singular  incident  occurred  just  before  the  Sera- 
pis  struck,  which  shows  Jones's  character  in  a  strong 
light.  A  report  had  been  spread  between  decks 
that  Jones  and  some  of  the  principal  officers  were 
killed  and  that  the  ship  was  sinking.  This  alarmed 
the  crew  so  much,  that  some  of  the  non-commissioned 
officers  were  deputed  to  go  on  deck  and  sue  for  quar- 
ters. Jones  discovered  them  in  the  act  of  fulfilling 
their  mission,  and  ordered  them  in  his  usual  peremp- 
tory tone  to  be  shot.  They  all  escaped  below  but 
the  gunner,  who  being  unfortunately  the  last  man,  a 
pistol  which  Jones  threw  at  him  struck  him  on  the 
head  and  fractured  his  skull :  the  poor  fellow  lay  in 
this  deplorable  condition  until  after  the  action,  when 
his  skull  was  trepanned,  and  he  recovered.  The  cry 
for  quarters  produced  something  like  a  cessation  of 
hostilities  for  a  moment,  and  the  captain  of  the  Sera- 
pis  demanded  of  Jones  if  he  had  struck  ;  but  the  lat- 
ter replied  by  pointing  to  his  shattered  flag  still  wa- 
ving, and  the  fight  was  renewed  with  redoubled  fury. 
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The  Bon  Homme  Richard  had  upwards  of  300  men 
killed  and  wounded,  and  the  Serapis  137  killed 
and  76  wounded. 

It  was  not  until  after  several  applications  repeat- 
ed with  considerable  heat  by  Jones,  that  the  Dutch 
Admiral  would  permit  his  entering  the  Texel  with  his 
squadron  and  prizes  ;  and  his  compliance  in  the  end 
produced  a  remonstrance  from  Sir  Joseph  Yorke,  the 
British  Ambassadour  at  the  Hague,  who  demanded 
from  the  States  General  a  surrender  of  the  prizes,  on 
the  plea  that  Jones  was  a  pirate  ;  and  threatened  se- 
rious consequences  in  case  of  a  refusal.  Their  high 
mightinesses  replied  that  they  would  "  in  no  respect 
whatever  pretend  to  judge  of  the  loyalty  or  illegali- 
ty of  the  actions  of  those  who  have  on  the  open  sea, 
taken  any  vessels  which  do  not  belong  to  this  coun- 
try, and  bring  them  into  any  of  the  ports  of  this  re- 
publick ;  that  they  only  open  their  ports  to  them  to 
give  them  shelter  from  storms  or  other  disasters,  and 
oblige  them  to  put  to  sea  again  with  their  prizes,  with- 
out unloading  or  disposing  of  their  cargoes,  but  lett- 
ing them  remain  exactly  as  when  they  arrived  ;  and 
that  they  are  not  authorized  to  pass  judgment,  either 
on  these  prizes  or  the  person  of  Paul  Jones."  Sir 
Joseph  Yorke  was  compelled  for  the  present  to  be  sa- 
tisfied with  this  reply. 

Let  us  now  return  to  the  military  operations  of  the 
South. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


Events  of  1780 — Sir  Henry  Clinton  evacuates  Rhode  Island,  and 
prepares  an  expedition  to  the  South. — The  British  fleet  arrive 
at  North  Edisto,  and  disembark  the  army. — Rencontre  be- 
tween the  British  and  American  Cavalry. — Sir  Henry  appears 
before  Charleston. — Situation  of  General  Lincoln. — Earl  of 
Caithness  wounded  in  a  sirmish, — Charleston  is  summoned  to 
surrender,  and  the  summons  rejected. — The  enemy's  batteries  are 
opened. — Dangerous  situation  of  Lincoln. — Terms  of  capitula- 
tion offered  by  Lincoln  and  rejected.' — Movements  of  the  Caval- 
ry.— Surprise  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Washington  at  Monk' 's  Cor- 
ner.— Success  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  White  against  a  forag- 
ing party  of  the  enemy. — Disappointment,  and  discomfiture 
at  Lenew's  ferry. — Sir  Henry  again  demands  the  surren- 
der of  Charleston,  which  is  given  up,  and  Lincoln  and  his  army 
become  prisoners  of  war.  Terms  of  capitulation,  and  American 
loss — Treachery  and  punishment  of  Colonel  Hamilton  Ballen- 
dine.— Route  and  butchery  of  an  American  party  at  Waxhaw  by 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Tarleton. — Measures  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton 
to  secure  the  submission  of  South  Carolina, — He  sails  for  New 
York.-^-Lord  Cornwallis  succeeds  to  the  command. — Manifesta- 
tions of  revolt  against  the  Royal  Authority  in  South  Carolina. — 
The  Baron  de  Kalb  and  Major  General  Gates  arrive  in  North 
Carolina. — <T wo  battalions  of  militia  leave  the  enemy,  and  re- 
join the  American  standard. — 'General  Gates  advances  towards 
Camden. — Skirmish  of  Brigadier  General  Sumpter. — Gates 
and  Cor nivallis  meet  between  Clermont  and  Camden. — Battle 
and  defeat  of  Gates. — Losses  of  the  American  army. — Surprise 
and  discomfiture  of  General  Sumpter. — Retreat  of  the  remnant 
of  the  American  army  to  Salisbury  and  Hillsborough. — Their 
ivretched  condition. 


coast  of  Georgia,  had  given  considerable  alarm  to  Sir 
Henry  Clinton  for  the  safety  of  New  York,  and  de- 
termined him  to  withdraw  the  forces  which  had  been 
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so  long  idle  in  Rhode  Island,  to  assist  in  his  defen- 
sive measures.  Orders  were  accordingly  given  for  the 
evacuation  of  Newport,  and  the  troops  under  Sir  Ro- 
bert Pigot  marched  for  New  York  on  the  &7th  Octo- 
ber, 1779.  The  conduct  of  Sir  Robert  during  his 
command  on  Rhode  Island,  had  gained  him  the  char- 
acter of  great  humanity  ;  for  he  had  permitted  none 
of  those  predatory  excursions  which  had  occasioned  so 
much  misery  in  other  quarters,  nor  were  his  troops 
suffered  to  commit  any  needless  destruction  or  wanton 
cruelties  upon  their  quitting  Newport.  The  evacua- 
tion was  made  with  the  utmost  regularity  and  disci- 
pline, and  in  a  manner  which  did  as  much  credit  to 
the  soldiers,  for  their  exact  obedience,  as  to  General 
Pigot  for  the  humanity  which  dictated  his  orders. 

The  intelligence  of  the  repulse  of  the  combined  ar- 
my from  Savannah,  and  the  subsequent  departure  of 
the  Count  D'Estaing's  fleet  from  the  American  coast, 
having  releived  the  fears  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton  for  the 
safety  of  New-York,  he  determined  to  give  active  em- 
ployment to  his  army,  which  had  been  considerably 
reinforced  by  arrivals  from  Europe,  by  undertaking 
an  expedition  against  South  Carolina.  With  this 
view  he  committed  the  command  ojf  New  York  to 
Lieutenant  General  Knyphausen,  and  embarked  him- 
self with  7000  troops  on  board  the  fleet  and  transports, 
under  the  direction  of  Admiral  Arbuthnot,  on  the  26th 
of  December.  The  weather  was  so  tempestuous  and 
stormy  during  the  passage,  that  several  of  the  trans- 
ports were  lost,  and  very  serious  injury  done  to  the 
whole.  One  of  the  ordnance  ships,  with  all  her  stores, 
was  sunk,  and  two  or  three  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Americans  ;  besides  which  nearly  all  the  horses  be- 
longing to  the  expedition  perished.  The  fleet  in  this 
vol.  n.  8fc 
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shattered  condition,  arrived  at  the  Tybee  on  the  last 
of  January,  where  the  damaged  ships  were  repaired, 
and  again  putting  to  sea,  the  fleet  and  army  arrived  at 
North  Edisto  Sound,  in  South  Carolina,  on  the  10th 
of  February.  They  took  immediate  possession  of 
John  and  James  Islands,  and  on  the  11th  the  army 
was  disembarked.  Sir  Henry  was  now  within  thirty 
miles  of  Charleston,  where  General  Lincoln  lay  with 
a  force  not  exceeding  two  thousand  regulars,  and  the 
militia  of  the  town*  In  two  days  the  town  might  have 
been  his ;  he  had  nothing  to  fear  in  his  rear,  and  no 
difficulties  in  front  which  might  not  have  been  over- 
come as  well  in  a  few  hours  as  in  a  month  ;  but  his  ap- 
proaches to  the  town  were  so  slow  and  cautious  that 
he  did  not  accomplish  the  passage  of  Ashley  river  un- 
til the  29th  of  March,  having  been  upwards  of  forty 
days  marching  a  distance  of  thirty  miles.  During  this 
whole  period  the  enemy  had  met  with  little  or  no  re- 
sistance, until  the  &7th,  when  a  rencontre  took  place 
between  a  party  of  their  horse,  under  Lieutenant  Co- 
lonel Tarleton  and  the  remnant  of  Baylor's  Regiment 
of  Cavalry,  now  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Washington.  The  loss  of  horses  which  Sir 
Henry  had  suffered  on  the  voyage,  was  soon  suppli- 
ed by  others,  which  they  found  no  difficulty  in  pro- 
curing after  the  army  had  landed.  The  rencontre 
ended  advantageously  for  Washington,  who  drove  the 
enemy  back  and  took  several  prisoners,  among  whom 
was  Lieutenant  Colonel  Hamilton  of  the  Royal  Re- 
giment of  North  Carolina. 

The  Assembly  of  South  Carolina,  being  in  session 
at  the  moment  of  the  enemy's  landing,  clothed  Gover- 
nour  Rutledge  with  full  power  to  adopt  any  measures 
which  he  and  his  Council  might  deem  necessary  for 
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the  safety  of  the  city.     His  first  step  was  to  call  upon 
the  militia  in  the  usual  manner  to  repair  to  the  ren- 
dezvous ;  but  little  or  no  effect  being  produced  by 
this  call,  a  proclamation  was  issued  requiring  every 
inhabitant  of  the  town,  to  repair  to  the  American 
standard,  under  the  penalty  of  having  his  property 
confiscated.     This  proclamation  was  obeyed  with  no 
greater  alacrity  than  the  previous  order  ;  very  few  of 
the  militia  or  owners  of  property  joined  the  garrison. 
Genesal  Lincoln  had  been  indefatigable  in  his  endea- 
vour to  place  the  town  in  a  state  of  defence,  and  had 
called  upon  the  neighbouring  States  for  their  forces,  as 
well  as  upon  the  Spanish  Governour  of  Havannah, 
to  whom  a  promise  was  made  of  assistiug  the   Spani- 
ards in  the  reduction  of  St.  Augustine.     But  when 
the  enemy  crossed  the  river,  his  whole  force,  regulars, 
militia  and  sailors,  did  not  amount  to  2500.     Three 
continental  ships  had  been  sent  by  Congress  to  aid  in 
his  defence,  the  moment  Sir  Henry  Clinton's  design 
became  known  to  them  ;  and  these  with  several  others 
already  in  the  harbour,  finding  it  impracticable  to  de- 
fend the  bar,  took  their  station  at  Fort  Moultrie,  from 
which  being  driven  on  the  20th  by  Admiral  Arbuth- 
not,  they  retreated  to  the  city,  and  the  sailors  were 
sent  on  shore  to  the  batteries.     General  Lincoln  had 
considerably  extended  the  redoubts  and  lines  of  de- 
fence which  had  been  thrown  up  in  the  spring  of  1779, 
so  as  to  cross  the  whole  Neck  from  Cooper  to  Ashley 
livers.     A  strong  abbatis  and  ditch,  covered  the  front 
of  the  lines,  and  between  them  deep  holes  were  dug 
at  short  distances.  In  the  centre  was  erected  a  strong 
citadel,   and  wherever  a  landing  was   practicable, 
works  had  been  thrown  up  as  strong  as  circumstan- 
ces would  allow  them  to  be  made.     In  all  this  work 
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General  Lincoln  had  daily  assisted  with  his  own  hands, 
that  lie  might  by  his  example  as  far  as  possible  ex- 
cite the  troops  to  emulation. 

Sir  Henry  Clinton  crossed  Ashley  river  on  the  30th 
of  March,  and  on  the  31st  sat  down  before  the  works 
of  Charleston.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Pickens,  with  a 
corps  of  light  artillery,  made  a  gallant  attack  upon 
the  van  of  the  enemy  on  their  march,  and  the  Earl 
of  Caithness,  one  of  Sir  Henry's  aids,  was  wounded 
in  the  skirmish.  On  the  1st  of  April,  Sir  Henry  broke 
ground  in  several  places,  and  in  pursuance  of  his  ori- 
ginal intention  of  making  regular  and  cautious  ap- 
proaches, began  his  first  parallel  about  a  thousand 
yards  distant  from  the  American  lines.  On  the  9th, 
Admiral  Arbuthnot  determined  to  make  an  attempt  to 
pass  Fort  Moultrie,  which  under  its  brave  comman- 
der in  1776,  had  so  successfully  resisted  a  similar 
attempt.  The  command  of  this  fort  was  now  entrust- 
ed to  Lieutenant  Colonel  Pinkney,  an  officer  every 
way  qualified  for  the  difficult  and  important  task. — 
The  British  Admiral,  however,  being  favoured  with 
a  strong  southerly  wind  and  flood  tide,  accomplished 
his  object  with  but  little  loss,  having  only  27  seamen 
killed  and  wounded,  and  one  of  his  transports  run 
aground  and  burnt  by  the  crew.  No  other  opposition 
intervening,  the  fleet  anchored  within  the  harbour 
ready  to  cooperate  with  the  land  forces.  On  the  10th 
Sir  Henry  having  completed  his  first  parallel,  sum- 
moned the  town  to  surrender ;  to  which  General  Lin- 
coln made  the  following  reply  :  "  Sixty  days  have 
been  passed,  since  it  has  been  known  that  your  inten- 
tions against  this  town  were  hostile,  in  which,  time 
has  been  afforded  to  abandon  it  ;  but  duty  and  incli- 
nations point  to  the  propriety  of  supporting  it  to  the 
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last  extremity."  While  this  summons  was  pending, 
General  Woodford  arrived  at  Charleston  with  700 
regulars,  who  had  accomplished  a  march  of  five 
hundred  miles  in  twenty-eight  days.  These  added 
nothing,  however,  to  the  strength  of  the  garrison  ;  for 
nearly  the  same  numher  of  North  Carolina  militia 
whose  times  of  service  expired  during  the  siege,  aban- 
doned the  works,  and  to  their  eternal  disgrace  march- 
ed off  to  their  respective  homes. 

On  the  reception  of  General  Lincoln's  answer  to  the 
summons,  the  British  batteries  were  opened,  and  an 
assault  commenced,  which  was  kept  up  almost  with- 
out intermission  until  the  20th.  The  fire  was  return- 
ed by  the  besieged  with  equal  vigour  ;  but  their  lines 
had  suffered  considerable  damage  from  the  large  mor- 
tars of  the  enemy,  whereas  but  little  impression  had 
been  made  upon  the  besiegers.  During  this  interval 
the  enemy  had  completed  their  second  parallel  about 
six  hundred  yards  in  advance  of  the  first.  The  situa- 
tion of  General  Lincoln  was  now  become  extremely 
critical  ■  the  enemy  being  in  possession  of  the  harbour 
and  of  Charleston  Neck,  there  remained  but  one  pass 
open  for  his  retreat,  namely,  across  the  Cooper  river 
and  along  its  eastern  bank.  His  own  opinion  was 
decidedly  in  favour  of  retreating,  but  the  civil  autho- 
rities were  equally  opposed  to  it  :  they  regarded  the 
loss  of  their  capital  with  such  feeliugs  of  horrour, 
that  they  could  not  be  brought  to  see  the  danger 
which  attended  their  prolonged  defence.  The  pray- 
ers and  entreaties  of  those  around  him,  determined 
General  Lincoln,  coutrary  to  his  better  judgment, 
to  remain.  His  situation,  however,  becoming  more 
and  more  critical,  another  council  of  war  was  called 
on  the  21st,  which  resulted  iu  the  following  determK 
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nation.  "  As  a  retreat  would  be  attended  with  ma- 
ny distressing  inconveniences,  if  not  altogether  im- 
practicable for  the  undermentioned  causes,  to  wit,  1. 
the  civil  authority  is  averse  to  it,  and  intimated  in 
Council,  that  if  attempted  they  would  counteract  the 
measure — 2.  It  must  be  performed  in  face  of  the  ene- 
my, much  superiour,  across  a  river  three  miles  broad, 
in  large  ships  and  vessels,  the  moving  of  which  must 
be  regulated  by  the  wind  and  tide — 3.  Could  these 
obstacles  be  surmounted,  we  must  force  our  way 
through  a  considerable  body  of  the  enemy,  in  full  pos- 
session of  the  passes  on  our  route  to  the  Santee,  the 
only  road  by  which  we  can  retreat — 4.  Supposing  us 
arrived  at  that  river,  new  and  dangerous  difficulties 
are  again  to  be  encountered,  from  the  want  of  boats 
to  cross  it,  with  an  army  wasted  and  worn  down  by 
action,  fatigue  and  fainiue,  and  closely  pressed  by  the 
enemy  : — we  advise  therefore,  that  offers  of  capitu- 
lation, before  our  affairs  become  more  critical,  should 
be  made  to  General  Clinton,  which  may  admit  of  the 
army's  withdrawing,  and  afford  security  to  the  per- 
sons and  property  of  the  inhabitants."  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  in  the  mean  time,  having  received  a  reinforce- 
ment of  3000  men  from  New-York,  and  completed 
his  second  parallel,  rejected  the  proposed  capitula- 
tion, and  commenced  his  third  parallel  within  a  hun- 
dred yards  of  the  American  works. 

General  Lincoln  perceiving  that  all  further  resis- 
tance would  be  useless,  if  the  enemy  succeeded  in 
completing  this  third  parallel  which  would  bring 
him  upon  the  transverse  ditch,  determined  to 
make  an  effort  to  intercept  the  progress  of  his  work. 
For  this  purpose  on  the  night  of  the  24th  of  April, 
a  sortie    was   made  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Hen 
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derson,  of  the  South  Carolina  line,  at  the  head  of 
300  men,  who  made  a  bold  attack  upon  the'  enemy's 
advance  who  were  engaged  in  the  work,  killed  seve- 
ral, and  took  eleven  prisoners  ;  but  the  enemy  were 
too  strong  to  suffer  any  impediment  from  this  sally, 
and  no  further  attempt  was  made  to  obstruct  their 
progress.  On  the  26th,  another  Council  was  called 
to  determine  the  expediency  of  attempting  a  retreat, 
who  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  im- 
practicable. Fort  Moultrie,  which  had  been  evacuat- 
ed by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Pinckney  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  garrison,  immediately  after  the  British  fleet 
had  passed  it,  was  now  in  possession  of  the  enemy : 
Lord  Cornwallis  with  a  portion  of  the  reinforcements 
had  invested  the  town  on  the  north  side  of  Cooper 
river  ;  and  the  enemy  were  in  uncontrolled  possession 
of  all  the  country  between  the  Cooper  and  the  Santee 
rivers. 

Before  we  proceed  with  the  further  operations  of 
the  siege,  it  will  be  proper  to  notice  some  of  the  move- 
ments of  the  two  adverse  corps  of  cavalry ;  and  the 
attempt  which  had  been  made  to  keep  open  a  passage 
for  retreat.  Governour  Rutledge  having  left  Mr. 
Gadsden  with  half  the  executive  council  in  the  city, 
had  himself  quitted  it  with  the  other  half,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  collecting  the  militia  and  establishing  a  suc- 
cession of  posts,  to  secure  if  possible  the  retreat  of  the 
army  at  the  last  moment.  He  had  established  two 
camps,  one  on  the  Santee  and  the  other  between  that 
and  the  Cooper  river  ;  but  neither  his  zealous  exer- 
tions, nor  his  dictatorial  power,  could  bring  the  mili- 
tia to  his  standard  in  any  respectable  force.  To  aid 
the  Governour  in  his  efforts,  General  Lincoln  had  de- 
tached from  his  weak  and  inadequate  garrison;  300 
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regulars,  who  were  thought  sufficient,  with  the  caval 
ry  and  militia,  to  effect  the  ohject  of  keeping  the  road 
open  for  retreat.  In  order  to  counteract  these  efforts, 
as  well  as  to  complete  his  investiture  of  the  town,  Sir 
Henry  Clinton  detached  Lieutenant  Colonel  Web- 
ster,  with  a  corps  of  1500  men,  including  Tarleton's 
legion  and  Ferguson's  riflemen.  Finding  that  the 
American  cavalry  still  lay  at  Monk's  Corner,  Lieuten- 
ant Colonel  Webster  determined  upon  attempting  a 
surprise,  and  breaking  up  the  post.  With  this  view 
on  the  night  of  the  14th  April,  he  pushed  forward 
through  by  paths,  and  reached  the  American  videttes 
without  discovery.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Tarleton  who 
led  the  van,  was  so  brisk  in  his  movements  that  he 
entered  the  camp  as  soon  as  the  videttes,  and  a  vigor- 
ous assault  was  immediately  commenced.  The  Ame- 
rican cavalry,  though  accoutred  for  action,  were  soon 
routed  almost  without  resistance,  and  with  great  diffi- 
culty Lieutenant  Colonel  Washington  and  a  part  of  his 
troops,  saved  themselves  by  an  acquaintance  with 
the  intricacies  of  the  country.  The  assailants,  having 
thus  obtained  possession  of  the  place,  committed  the 
most  horrible  outrages  upon  the  defenseless  inhabi- 
tants. Attempts  were  made  by  some  of  the  British 
dragoons  to  ravish  several  ladies  of  the  first  respecta- 
bility ;  but  to  the  honour  of  the  officers  who  command- 
ed, these  wreches  were  promptly  apprehended  and 
punished.  Our  loss,  in  this  affair  was  considerable  : 
4®  wagons,  nearly  200  horses,  and  a  very  large  quan- 
tity of  ammunition  and  stores  of  various  sorts,  fell  in- 
to the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Seven  were  killed  and 
22  wounded  :  most  of  the  killed  were  officers,  among 
whom  was  Major  Bernie,  of  Pulaski's  legion,  who 
was  wounded  in   several  places  and  mangled  in  the 
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most  shocking  manner.  The  treatment  which  this 
brave  but  unfortunate  officer  experienced,  even  after 
he  had  sued  for  quarter,  was  barbarous  and  cruel  in 
the  extreme:  he  survived  his  wounds  but  a  few  hours, 
and  died  reprobating  the  conduct  of  the  Americans, 
and  execrating  the  wanton  cruelties  of  the  enemy. 
After  gaining  possession  of  this  post,  Lieutenant  Co- 
lonel Webster  established  himself  on  the  Wando; 
where  he  was  soon  joined  by  Cornwallis. 

After  the  fatal  surprise  of  the  American  cavalry  at 
Monk's  Corner,  they  withdrew  to  the  north  of  the 
Santee,  where  they  were  left  under  the  command  of 
Lieutenant  Colonel  White,  of  Moylan's  regiment. — ■ 
Perceiving  the  extent  to  which  the  foraging  parties  of 
Lord  Cornwallis,  carried  their  search  for  supplies, 
Lieutenant  Colonel  White  determined  upon  interrupt- 
ing them  ;  and  for  this  purpose,  having  ordered  boats 
to  meet  him  at  Lenew's  ferry,  he  crossed  the  Santee, 
fell  upon  a  foraging  party  of  the  enemy  which  he  com- 
pletely routed,  captured  a  number  of  prisoners,  and 
retired  to  the  ferry.  The  boats  which  had  been  order- 
ed there  for  the  transportation  of  his  corps  to  the  oppo- 
site shore,  were  not  in  readiness  :  Lord  Cornwallis, 
it  appears,  had  obtained  information  of  his  movements 
from  a  refugee,  and  despatched  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Tarleton  with  his  cavalry  to  intercept  him.  White, 
in  momentary  expectation  of  the  means  of  conveyance, 
remained  at  the  ferry,  until  Tarleton  unexpectedly 
fell  upon  him  :  the  issue  was  as  it  had  been  at  Monk's 
Corner  ;  our  cavalry  were  totally  routed,  thirty  or 
forty  were  killed  and  taken,  and  the  rest  saved  them- 
selves by  swimming  the  river,  or  plunging  into  the 
swamps  :  Lieutenaut  Colonel  Washington,  Major 
Jameson  and  five  or  six  privates,  trusted  themselves  to 
vol.  ii.  39 
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the  stream,  while  Major  Call  and  seven  others  boldly 
pushed  their  way  through  the  British  advance.  The 
British  prisoners  which  had  been  taken,  being  at  this 
moment  in  a  boat,  crossing  the  river,  seeing  the  suc- 
cess  of  their  friends,  rose  upon  the  guard,  and  releas- 
ed themselves. 

Sir  Henry  Clinton  having,  in  the  mean  time,  com- 
pleted his  third  parallel,  which  placed  the  besieged 
entirely  at  his  mercy,  with  a  view  to  prevent  an  use- 
less effusion  of  blood,  on  the  8th  of  May,  made  a  se- 
cond demand  of  General  Lincoln  for  a  surrender  of 
the  town.  Lincoln,  finding  it  impossible  for  the  gar- 
rison to  hold  out,  and  being  told  by  his  engineer  that 
the  works  might  be  carried  by  storm  in  a  few  minutes, 
was  compelled  to  accept  the  terms  offered  by  his  ad- 
versary as  far  as  they  regarded  his  troops  ;  but  hop- 
ing that  he  might  be  enabled  to  make  better  terms  for 
the  militia  and  inhabitants  of  the  town,  he  excepted 
them  in  his  answer  to  the  summons.  Sir  Henry  Clin- 
ton was  not  disposed  to  recede  from  his  first  demand, 
and  the  batteries  on  the  third  parallel  were  opened. — 
Under  cover  of  the  tremendous  fire  from  these,  the 
enemy  were  enabled  to  pass  the  ditch  by  sap,  and  gain 
the  counterscarp  of  the  outwork  on  its  fiank.  Every 
obstacle  being  thus  passed,  and  nothing  remaining  to 
prevent  an  immediate  storm,  the  citizens  who  had  at 
first  insisted  on  the  exceptions  in  their  favour,  now 
saw  the  necessity  of  submission  ;  and  the  proposition 
was  made  by  General  Lincoln  to  surrender  on  the 
terms  of  the  British  commander.  This  offer  was  ac- 
cepted, and  the  capitulation  was  signed  on  the  11th. 
The  terms  granted  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton  and  Admi- 
ral Arbuthnot  do  much  honour  to  the  character  of  these 
commanders,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  two  ar- 
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mies  :  they  were,  that  the  town  and  fortifications,  the 
shipping  at  the  wharves,  artillery  and  all  other  pub- 
lick  stores  should  be  surrendered  in  their  present 
state  to  the  besiegers — that  the  continental  troops  and 
sailors  should  remain  as  prisoners  of  war  until  ex- 
changed, to  be  supplied  while  prisoners,  with  such 
food  as  is  usual  to  the  British  troops — that  the  mili- 
tia should  be  permitted  to  return  to  their  respective 
homes  as  prisoners  on  parole,  and  be  protected  in 
their  persons  and  property  so  long  as  they  observed 
their  parole — that  the  sick  and  wounded  should  be 
continued  under  the  care  of  their  own  surgeons,  and 
be  supplied  with  such  necessaries  as  are  allowed  to 
the  British  hospitals — that  the  officers  of  the  army 
and  navy  should  be  permitted  to  keep  their  swords, 
pistols,  servants  and  baggage,  which  last  should  not 
be  searched,  and  that  such  of  them  as  chose  to  dis- 
pose of  their  horses  in  town,  should  be  at  liberty  to 
do  so,  but  none  to  be  taken  out  of  town — that  the 
whole  garrison  should  at  an  appointed  hour  march 
out  of  the  town  to  the  ground  between  the  works  of 
the  place  and  the  canal,  and  there  deposite  their  arras, 
the  drums  not  to  beat  a  British  march,  uor  the  colours 
to  be  uncased, — that  the  French  consul,  his  house, 
papers  and  moveable  property,  should  be  protected 
and  untouched,  and  that  a  proper  time  should  be 
granted  him  to  retire  to  any  place  that  might  be  agreed 
upon  between  the  British  Commander  and  himself, 
he  considering  himself  as  a  prisoner  on  parole — that 
all  the  civil  officers  aud  citizens  who  bore  arms  dur- 
ing the  siege,  should  be  prisoners  on  parole,  their 
persons  and  property  to  be  protected  on  the  same  con- 
dition granted  to   the  militia — that  the   subjects  of 
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France  and  Spain  should  have  the  same  terms  as 
those  allowed  to  the  French  consul. 

These  articles  of  capitulation  were  mutually  ratifi- 
ed by  the  respective  commanding  officers  on  the  12th 
of  May,  and  a  flag  vessel  appointed  to  go  to  Phila- 
delphia with  General  Lincoln's  despatches. 

The  loss  of  the  enemy  during  this  siege,  amounted 
to  no  more  than  70  killed,  and  189  wounded.  Our 
loss  was  102  killed,  and  157  wounded  ;  among  the  for- 
mer were  many  brave  and  highly  regretted  officers  of 
distinction.  The  number  of  prisoners  which  sur- 
rendered to  the  British,  including  militia  and  the  in- 
habitants of  all  classes  amounted  to  5,000; — but 
General  Lincoln's  effective  force  did  not  exceed 
2,500  men  ;  of  whom  an  unusually  large  proportion 
were  officers,  owing  to  the  circumstance  of  officers 
flocking  to  the  standard  of  their  country  at  the  first 
call,  without  being  able  to  bring  with  them  the  fourth 
of  their  regiments  or  companies.  There  were  in- 
cluded in  the  capitulation,  one  Major  General  and 
six  brigadiers  ;  nine  colonels  and  fourteen  Lieute- 
nant Colonels  ;  fifteen  Majors,  eighty-four  command- 
ants of  companies,  the  same  number  of  Lieutenants, 
and  thirty-two  Sublieutenants  and  Ensigns.  No 
less  than  400  pieces  of  artillery  and  other  ordnance, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  of  which  311  pieces 
were  in  the  city  alone  ;  three  American  frigates,  one 
French  frigate  and  a  polacreof  16  guns,  were  also 
among  the  spoils  of  the  enemy. 

An  instance  of  treachery  was  detected  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  siege,  in  a  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Hamilton  Ballendine,  who  attempted  to  pass  to  the 
English  camp,  with  drawings  of  the  town  and  works. 
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He  was   fortunately  discovered,  apprehended,    and 
punished  with  immediate  death. 

The  loss  of  Charleston  aud  its  appendages  of  men 
and  stores,  was  a  severe  blow  to  the  Americans ;  and 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  town  was  worth  sav- 
ing at  such  a  sacrifice.  General  Lincoln  would  un- 
doubtedly have  abandoned  it  to  its  fate,  and  have 
preserved  himself  in  a  situation  to  defend  the  state,  if 
he  had  been  left  to  pursue  his  own  judgment;  but  it 
was  impossible  to  listen  unmoved  to  the  entreaties  of 
the  many  respectable  inhabitants  who  flattered  them- 
selves with  the  expectation  of  assistance  from  their 
neighbouring  states,  and  the  hopes  of  being  able  to 
hold  out  against  the  besiegers,  until  all  retreat  was 
unhappily  cut  off.  General  Lincoln's  reputation  how- 
ever, was  too  well  established,  to  suffer  in  the  estima- 
tion of  Congress,  or  of  the  commander  in  chief,  for 
his  conduct.  Their  confidence  in  his  talents  and 
courage,  was  undiminished  by  this  unfortunate  blow. 

The  most  brilliant  success  having  so  far  attended 
the  arms  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  he  determined  if  pos- 
sible to  make  sure  of  his  conquests,  by  reducing  the 
whole  state  of  South  Carolina  to  submission.  Posts 
were  for  this  purpose  established  in  various  parts  of 
the  country,  and  Lord  Coruwallis  with  a  large  body 
of  troops  moved  up  the  north  side  of  the  Santee. 
Having  received  intelligence  on  his  march,  that  some 
American  parties  were  collected  in  the  upper  parts 
of  the  state,  among  whom  was  the  rear  of  the  Virginia 
line,  consisting  of  300  continentals,  under  Colonel 
Bufort,  he  despatched  Lieutenant  Colonel  Tarleton 
with  his  cavalry  and  mounted  infantry  to  dislodge 
them.  Tarleton  moved  with  great  celerity,  and 
came  up  with  them  at  Nassau,  in  fifty-four  hours, 
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having  accomplished  in  that  time  a  distance  of  more 
than  100  miles.  His  appearance,  heing  wholly  unex- 
pected, produced  considerable  astonishment  to  the 
Americans,  already  much  weakened  by  long  marches, 
and  dispirited  by  their  recent  losses.  Tarleton  im- 
mediately sent  a  flag  demanding  their  surrender  upon 
the  same  terms  granted  to  the  garrison  at  Charleston ; 
but  weakened  as  the  Americans  were,  his  offer  was 
instantly  rejected,  and  a  combat  ensued  on  the  29th  of 
May,  which  resulted  in  the  complete  discomfiture  of 
the  Americans,  108  of  whom  were  killed,  and  150 
so  badly  wounded  as  to  be  left  on  parole,  and  53 
prisoners.  The  colours,  baggage,  and  small  rem- 
nant of  the  artillery  belonging  to  the  southern  army, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors,  whose  loss  amount- 
ed to  no  more  than  7  killed  and  12  wounded.  The 
continentals,  finding  resistance  would  be  vain,  had 
yielded  early  in  the  action,  and  sued  for  quarters ; 
but  Tarleton,  to  his  eternal  disgrace  as  an  officer, 
continued  to  press  upon  them,  and  to  butcher  the  un- 
resisting soldiers  even  while  lifting  their  hands  in 
supplication  for  quarters.  When  arrived  at  Cam- 
den with  the  bloody  trophies  of  his  butchery,  he  was 
rewarded  by  Lord  Cornwallis  with  the  most  extrava- 
gant encomiums  on  his  heroism. 

Sir  Henry  Clinton  now  deemed  the  reduction  of 
South  Carolina  so  complete,  that  he  began  to  pre- 
pare for  returning  to  New-York.  There  was  scarce- 
ly a  man  in  the  state  who  was  not  either  a  prisoner, 
or  a  submissive  subject  to  the  British  authority ;  and 
Sir  Henry  in  his  letter  to  the  minister  for  American 
affairs  boasted,  and  with  too  much  truth,  that  the  in- 
habitants were  flocking  to  him  from  all  quarters,  to 
acknowledge  their  allegiance  and  offer  their  services 
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to  his  majesty.  It  was  Sir  Henry's  policy,  indeed, 
to  admit  of  no  neutrality  in  his  new  conquest ;  every 
man  who  did  not  declare  himself  friendly  to  the  res- 
toration of  British  authority,  was  regarded  and 
treated  as  a  rebel ;  nor  was  mere  profession  received 
as  a  sufficient  evidence  of  loyalty,  for  those  who  re- 
turned to  their  allegiance  were  called  upon  to  take 
an  active  part  in  support  of  his  authority.  The  mi- 
litia who  had  no  families  were  embodied  and  made  to 
serve  with  the  royal  army,  while  those  who  had  fa- 
milies were  employed  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness 
for  home  defence  against  "  their  rebel  oppressors." 
The  embodied  militia  were  left  so  far  free,  however, 
that  they  were  not  expected  to  march  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  North  Carolina  and  Georgia;  and  a 
service  of  any  six  months  of  the  year  exonerated 
them  from  all  future  calls,  except  for  local  duties. 

The  readiness  with  which  the  militia  and  inhabi- 
tants subscribed  to  the  terms  imposed  upon  them  by 
their  conqueror,  induced  Sir  Henry  to  believe  that  a 
few  months  would  place  the  whole  southern  conti- 
nent at  his  feet.  It  had  been  a  favourite  scheme  of 
the  English  ministry,  and  Sir  Henry  now  exulted  at 
the  idea  that  he  was  in  a  fair  way  to  accomplish  it,  to 
form  a  royal  nucleus  in  each  state,  around  which 
the  tory  inhabitants  should  gather,  and  form  a  bar- 
rier against  the  stream  of  rebellion.  It  was  thought 
to  be  a  sagacious  policy  to  make  the  Americans  sub- 
due each  other ;  and  though  Sir  Henry  had  been 
long  enough  in  America  to  find  out  that  the  friends 
of  his  Majesty,  made  but  a  contemptible  portion  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  he  was  still  seduced 
by  this  chimera  to  fancy  the  forced  submission  of 
those  who  were  unable  to  help  themselves,  an  evi- 
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deuce  of  the  general  return  of  loyal  feelings.  It  was 
perhaps  fortunate  for  the  United  States  that  the  Eng- 
lish Ministry  continued  obstinate  in  their  belief,  that 
the  rebellion  was  but  partial:  and  that  those  who  had 
taken  up  arms  against  their  sovereign,  had  done  so 
only  because  no  chance  had  been  presented  to  them 
of  fighting  for  him.  They  had  found  among  the  real 
adherents  to  the  royal  cause,  so  much  fidelity  of  ha- 
tred to  their  rebellious  brethren,  that  they  were  not 
sufficiently  cautious  in  marking  the  distinction  between 
a  compulsory  submission,  and  the  spontaneous  im- 
pulse of  loyal  feeling  ;  and  the  British  Generals  in 
America,  tedious  as  their  service  had  been,  had  not 
yet  acquired  more  wisdom  iu  this  respect,  than  their 
masters  at  home.  But  let  us  leave  Sir  Henry  Clin- 
ton on  his  way  to  New  York,  for  which  place  he  sail- 
ed on  the  5th  of  June,  and  attend  to  the  movements 
of  his  successour. 

Lord  Cornwallis,  we  have  seen,  had  arrived  at 
Camden,  by  the  time  Tarleton  returned  from  the  mas- 
sacre of  Buford's  party  at  the  Waxhaws.  From  this 
place  he  detached  a  corps  of  light  infantry  to  this  set- 
tlement, which  had  not  even  yet  submitted  to  the  au- 
thority of  the  royal  government.  Brigadier  General 
Rutherford,  of  North  Carolina,  receiving  intelligence 
of  the  advance  of  this  corps,  collected  about  800  half 
armed  militia,  with  which  he  determined  to  meet  and 
give  them  battle ;  but  Lord  Cornwallis  chose  to  avoid 
the  contest  by  recalling  his  detachment  to  Camden. 
Cornwallis  having  now,  as  he  supposed,  firmly  estab- 
lished his  authority  at  Augusta,  Ninety  Six,  and 
Camden,  and  received  the  submission  of  the  whole 
intervening  country  began  to  think  of  extending  his 
conquests  into  North  Carolina,  when  the   departure 
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of  the  commander  in  chief,  made  it  necessary  for  him 
to  return  to  Charleston,  leaving  Lord  Rawdon  in  com 
mand  of  the  royal  forces  at  Camden. 

The  calm  which  followed  the  success  of  the  royal 
army,  was  not  of  long  duration.  The  intelligence 
which  Cornwallis  had  constantly  kept  up  with  the 
tories  of  North  Carolina,  and  which  hadheen  such  as 
to  make  him  secure  of  the  reduction  of  that  state,  at 
his  leisure,  began  to  assume  a  different  character ;  his 
friends  began  to  find  themselves  in  the  minority  ;  and 
to  add  to  his  mortification  it  soon  appeared  that  even 
the  submission  of  South  Carolina,  was  not  so  complete 
as  he  had  fancied  it.  The  inhabitants  began  to  show 
their  dissatisfaction  by  endeavouring  to  dispose  of 
their  property,  and  abandoning  the  state.  So  frequent 
did  these  instances  occur  that  Lord  Cornwallis  at 
length  found  it  necessary  to  issue  a  proclamation,  for- 
bidding  all  sales  and  transfers  of  property  withoutali- 
ceuce  from  himself,  and  strictly  prohibiting  all  mas- 
ters of  vessels  from  transporting  any  persons,  black  or 
White,  out  of  the  state  without  a  passport.  In  North 
Carolina  the  impatience  of  the  tories  was  not  to  be 
quieted  by  the  prudent  councils  of  Cornwallis :  in  pro- 
portion as  these  manifestations  of  patriotism,  increas- 
ed, they  become  restless  and  refractory,  and  the  con- 
sequence was  that  many  of  them  lost  the  chance  of 
displaying  their  loyalty  by  the  vigilance  of  their  re- 
publican fellow  citizens.  One  party  alone,  of  about 
800  men,  under  a  Colonel  Bryan,  succeeded  in  escap- 
ing to  South  Carolina,  and  joining  the  royal  forces 
at  Cheraw  Hill. 

In  this  state  of  affairs  Major  General,  the  Baron 
de   Kalb,  who   had  been  sent  by  Congress  to  the 
assistance  of  the  struggling   patriots  of  the  south, 
VOL.   ir.  40 
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arrived  at  Hillsborough,  in  North  Carolina,  with  a 
force  of  2000  continentals*,  composed  of  the  Maryland 
and  Delaware  lines.  His  approach  every  where  re- 
animated the  drooping  spirits  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
the  militia  collected  from  all  quarters  to  join  his  stand- 
ard— that  of  North  Carolina,  under  General  Caswell, 
and  that  of  Virginia  under  Brigadier  General  Ste- 
vens, were  embodied  and  ready  to  join  him  on  the 
march.  These  appearances  induced  Lord  Rawden  to 
draw  in  several  of  his  posts  and  contract  his  forces 
within  a  narrower  compass.  The  Baron  de  Kalb  had 
not  proceeded  far  in  his  advance  from  Hillsborough 
before  he  was  overtaken  by  Major  General  Gates,  to 
whom  the  command  of  the  South  had  been  entrusted 
by  Congress.  His  high  military  reputation  ensured 
him  a  welcome  reception,  and  his  arrival  was  hailed 
with  general  joy,  as  the  presage  and  surety  of  suc- 
cess. It  produced  a  total  change  in  the  views  of  ma- 
ny, who  had  exchanged  their  parole  for  the  oath  of 
allegiance,  and  brought  again  to  the  American  stand- 
ard those  who  had  been  lulled  into  temporary  repose 
by  the  proclamations  of  Clinton  and  Cornwallis.— « 
Among  these  instances  two  deserve  to  be  mentioned. 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Lyle,  who  had  been  released  from 
his  parole  on  professing  himself  a  liege  subject,  car- 
ried oif  a  whole  battalion  of  militia,  with  their  equip- 
ments to  the  frontiers  where  he  joined  General  Sump- 
ter  :  another  battalion  which  had  been  appointed  to 
escort  the  sick  of  M' Arthur's  regiment,  down  the  Pe- 
dee,  rose  upon  their  officers,  and  carried  the  whole 
detachment,  sick  and  all,  prisoners  into  North  Caro- 
lina. 

These  manifestations  of  the  spirit  which  it  was  now 
the  business  of  General  Gates  to  foster  and  direct, 
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seduced  him  into  a  fatal  reliance  upon  an  incompetent 
force.  He  had  been  strongly  solicited  on  his  march, 
by  Lieutenant  Colonels  White  and  Washington, 
(who  on  the  fall  of  Charleston  had  retired  with  the 
remnants  of  their  cavalry  to  North  Carolina,)  to  inter- 
pose his  authority  in  aid  of  their  efforts  to  recruit  the 
shattered  regiments.  But  whether  because  he  had  no 
confidence  in  the  aid  of  cavalry,  or  from  whatever 
other  motive,  he  paid  no  attention  to  their  earnest  so- 
licitations, and  they  were  left  to  struggle  as  they 
could,  with  their  own  unassisted  efforts.  Both  these 
regiments  (formerly  Moylan's  and  Baylor's)  had  seen 
considerable  service  of  the  severest  kind ;  their  offi- 
cers were  brave  and  skilful,  and  though  they  had  met 
with  little  else  than  misfortune  and  disaster,  they  had 
constantly  displayed  an  undaunted  spirit,  and  were 
undoubtedly  the  most  useful  corps  attached  to  the 
Southern  army.  General  Gates,  committed  also  auo- 
ther  mistake,  in  changing  the  route  which  the  prudence 
of  the  Baron  de  Kalb  had  pointed  out  for  the  advance 
of  his  troops  towards  the  enemy.  Relying  too  much 
upon  his  strength,  and  perhaps  trusting  too  proudly  to 
the  influence  of  the  reputationwhichhehad  acquired, 
his  anxiety  to  engage  the  enemy,  was  too  impetuous 
to  allow  him  to  make  a  circuitous  march,  where  a  di- 
rect road  would  lead  him  more  speedily  to  their  sight. 
The  Baron  de  Kalb  had  chosen  a  road  which  led 
through  an  abundant  country,  from  which  daily  sup- 
plies could  be  readily  drawn  for  the  troops — the  near- 
er road  into  which  Gates  turned  them,  led  through  a 
sterile  and  thinly  settled  country,  which  yielded  nothing 
but  green  corn  and  unripe  fruits.  The  consequence  of 
this  imprudence  was  that  his  army  suffered  a  sudden 
and  considerable  reduction  by  disease,  their  strength 
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and  spirits  were  enfeebled,  and  the  horses  suffering 
for  the  want  of  forage  became  of  little  use,  at  the  mo- 
ment when  all  the  energies  of  his  army  were  wanted 
to  meet  a  fresh  and  eager  foe. 

General  Gates,  however,  continued  his  march  un- 
der all  these  difficulties,  towards  Lynch' s  creek,  with 
Brigadier  General  Marion  on  his  right,  and  Sumpter 
on  his  left  Arrived  here  with  only  the  creek  between 
him  and  Lord  Rawdon,  the  latter  thought  it  necessa- 
ry to  draw  in  his  posts  and  retire  to  Camden,  whence 
he  despatched  intelligence  to  Lord  Cornwallis  of  his 
situation.  Gates  followed,  continuing  to  march  up 
the  north  side  of  the  creek  to  Rudgely's  mill,  where^he 
took  post,  and  where  for  the  present  we  shall  leave 
him,  to  attend  to  some  of  the  skirmishes  of  Marion 
and  Sumpter. 

On  the  30th  of  July,  Brigadier  General  Sumpter 
having  collected  the  militia  under  Colonels  Lacy,  Er- 
wine,  and  Neale,  joined  Major  Davie,  on  the  north 
of  the  Waxhaws,  with  a  determination  to  attack  the 
British  post  of  Rocky  Mount,  which  had  been  left  iu 
charge  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Turnbull,  with.  150 
New  York  volunteers  and  South  Carolina  militia, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  concerting  measures  for  assault- 
ing the  other  posts  within  their  reach.  On  the  1st 
August,  Sumpter  approached  Rocky  Mount,  but  the 
natural  strength  of  the  place,  assisted  by  the  bravery 
and  skill  of  the  officers  who  defended  it,  rendered  his 
attempts  to  carry  it  three  times  unavailing.  Having 
no  artillery  he  drew  off  after  the  third  attempt,  and 
retired  to  his  frontier  position  on  the  Catawba.  He 
had  lost  several  of  his  detachment  in  the  assault  and 
one  of  his  bravest  Colonels,  Neale.  Major  Davie  in 
the  mean  time,  hearing  that  a  part  of  the  garrison  of 
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Hanging  Rock,  returning  from  an  excursion  had  halt- 
ed at  a  neighbouring  farm  house,  determined  to  fall  up- 
on them.  They  were  three  companies  of  Bryan's 
loyalists,  who  had  eluded  the  vigilance  of  the  North 
Carolina  patriots  and  escaped  a  short  time  before,  into 
South  Carolina.  Davie  used  such  caution  and  des- 
patch in  making  his  approaches,  that  the  party  were 
completely  surrounded  before  they  knew  of  their  dan- 
ger. They  were  nearly  all  killed  or  wounded,  and 
Davie  brought  off  with  him  sixty  horses  with  their 
trappings  complete,  and  100  muskets  and  rifles. 

General  Sumpter  having  halted  a  few  days  in  his 
position  until  his  troops  were  refreshed,  and  rejoined 
by  Davie,  advanced  on  the  6th  of  August  to  the  as- 
sault of  Hanging  Rock.     This  place    was  held  by 
Major  Garden,  with  500  men,  consisting  of  portions 
of  Tarleton's  legion  and  Brown's  regiment,  and  the 
remnant  of  Bryan's  loyalists.     The  attack  commenc- 
ed against  the  latter,  who  were  soon  put  to  flight;  the 
legion  infantry  were  next  forced,  when  the   detach- 
ment from  Brown's  regiment  met  the  assailants  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet.    The  conflict  was  for  some  time 
fierce  and  doubtful,  but  the  enemy  having  lost  nearly 
all  their  officers  and  a  number  of  men,  at  length  fell 
back,  but  formed  anew  in  the  centre  of  their  position 
with  the  Legion  infantry  and  Hamilton's  regiment. 
Sumpter  still  continued  vigorously  to  press  upon  them, 
but  without  effect ;  his  militia  had  been  thrown  into 
disorder  by  their  previous  success,  and  no  efforts  could 
bring  them  again  to  close  action.     He  retired,  there- 
fore, with  the  prisoners  and  booty  already  gained, 
and  brought  off  his  men  in  good  order,  in  the  face  of 
the  enemy  who  made  no  attempt  to  interrupt  him. — 
Sumpter  lost  several  of  his  officers  and  had  a  number 
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severely  wounded.  Marion  in  the  mean  time  having 
collected  around  him  all  those  who  were  friendly  to 
the  American  cause,  placed  himself  in  the  morasses  of 
the  Pedee  and  Black  rivers,  and  made  many  success- 
ful attacks  upon  parties  of  the  enemy  who  vainly 
sought  to  discover  and  break  up  his  rendezvous. 

On  his  arrival  at  Rudgely's  mill,  General  Gates 
received  information  from  Suuipter,  that  a  party  of 
the  enemy  was  on  the  way  from  Ninety  Six,  with 
stores  for  the  main  army  at  Camden,  and  that  with  the 
assistance  of  artillery  he  could  intercept  them  as  they 
passed  the  ferry  on  the  Wateree.  The  request  of 
Sumpter  was  immediately  complied  with,  and  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  Woolford,  of  the  Maryland  line,  was 
detached  to  his  aid  with  four  hundred  men  and  two 
field  pieces  ;  and  Gates  with  his  army  thus  weakened 
prepared  to  advance  still  nearer  to  Camden  :  he  had 
been  joined  here,  however,  by  General  Stevens  with 
700  Virginia  militia,  and  seemed  to  think  it  a  matter  of 
course  that  Lord  Rawdon  would  retire  on  his  appear- 
ance before  Camden,  as  he  had  done  from  Lynch's 
creek.  But  Lord  Cornwallis  was  now  there  with  all 
his  disposable  force,  ready  and  eager  for  battle. 

There  seems  to  have  been  a  fatality  of  errour  in  all 
the  calculations  of  General  Gates,  respecting  the 
Southern  army.  He  ought  to  have  known  enough  of 
the  character  of  Cornwallis  to  be  assuedthat  he  would 
never  avoid  a  battle,  and  that  at  the  present  occasion  it 
was  his  interest  to  seek  it,  as  the  preservation  of  his 
conquests  depended  upon  his  retaining  possession  of 
Camden.  It  is  difficult  to  couceivehow  General  Gates 
could  have  remained  ignorant  of  Cornwallis's  march 
from  Charleston  to  Camden,  and  yet  nothing  but  such 
ignorance  could  excuse  his  weakening  his  force  at  the 
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moment  when,  if  his  object  had  been  to  force  the  Bri- 
tish army  to  retreat,  he  should  have  called  in  all  his 
skirmishing  parties  so  as  to  have  shown  an  imposing 
superiority.  On  the  very  night  that  Gates  moved  from 
Rudgley's  mills,  Lord  Cornwallis  with  the  view  of 
surprising  him  in  this  position  marched  out  from  Cam- 
den. Gates  had  previously  issued  orders,  being  the 
result  of  a  conference  with  his  general  officers,  fixing 
the  line  of  march  and  order  of  battle.  The  troops 
were  directed  to  be  ready  to  march  at  10  o'clock  on 
the  night  of  the  15th  of  August,  with  Colonel  Ar- 
niand's  small  squadron  of  cavalry  in  advance,  Colonel 
Porterfield- s  light  infantry  on  the  right  flank  of  Ar- 
mand,  and  Major  Armstrong's  infantry  on  the  left, 
both  to  be  in  Indian  file,  two  hundred  yards  from  the 
road.  The  first  and  second  Maryland  Brigades, 
formed  the  front  division,  after  them  the  two  divisions 
of  North  Carolina  and  Virginia,  and  the  volunteer 
cavalry  formed  the  rear  guard.  The  whole  army  at 
this  moment,  including  officers,  amounted  to  no  more, 
than  3663,  of  which  only  about  970  infantry  and  ca- 
valry, were  continentals.  Cornwallis's  force  was  much 
inferior  in  numbers,  being  only  about  3000,  infantry 
and  cavalry,  but  the  greater  part  of  them  were  well 
disciplined  regulars. 

The  advanced  corps  of  the  two  armies  met  some 
hours  before  day-light  on  the  morning  of  the  16th, 
about  midway  between  the  two  posts  from  which  they 
had  both  set  out,  at  the  same  hour,  the  evening  before. 
Armand's  legionary  corps  were  almost  instantly 
thrown  into  confusion,  and  driven  back  upon  the  lead- 
ing Maryland  regiment,  which  produced  some  una- 
voidable disorder.  The  two  flanking  corps  of  light 
infantry,  however,  under  Porterfield  and  Armstrong 
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gallantly  opposed  the  progress  of  the  enemy's  van; 
and  some  prisoners  having  been  taken  on  both  sides, 
the  two  Generals  for  the  first  time  learned  the  proxi- 
mity of  their  armies  ;  both  immediately  halted,  nei- 
ther being  willing  to  risk  a  battle  in  the  dark.  The 
ground  Mas  extremely  unfavourable  for  General 
Gates  ;  as  the  deep  swamps  on  both  sides  of  him,  pre- 
vented his  deriving  any  advantage  from  his  great  su- 
periority, by  extending  his  line  of  attack  ;  while  on  the 
other  hand  it  enabled  Cornwallis  to  present  as  bold  a 
front  witii  his  inferiour  force  as  he  could  have  done 
with  double  his  numbers.  The  pause  was  employed 
by  both  Generals  in  preparing  for  the  appearance  of 
light.  The  British  array  displayed  in  one  line  occu- 
pying the  whole  ground  between  the  swamps,  the 
right  under  Lieutenant  Colonel  Webster,  and  the  left 
under  Lord  liawdon  ;  in  front  of  the  line  Lieutenant 
M'Leod  of  the  artillery  was  posted  with  two  6  and 
two  3  pounders.  The  reserve,  with  two  6  pounders, 
took  post  in  a  second  line,  one  half  opposite  the  cen- 
tre of  each  wing  ;  and  the  cavalry  held  the  road. — 
General  Gates  rather  injudiciously  made  a  change  in 
the  original  disposition  of  his  troops.  General  Gist 
with  the  second  Maryland  brigade  and  the  Delaware 
regiment  took  the  right  ;  General  Caswell  with  the 
North  Carolina  militia,  the  centre  ;  and  General  Ste- 
vens with  the  Virginia  militia  took  the  left,  being 
thus  opposed  to  the  best  troops  of  the  enemy  under 
Webster.  The  first  Maryland  brigade,  under  Gene- 
ral Small  wood,  formed  the  reserve ;  the  artillery  was 
divided  among  the  several  brigades.  The  Baron  de 
Kalb  to  whom  the  line  of  battle  bad  been  entrusted, 
took  post  on  the  right,  and  General  Gates,  on  the 
road  between  the  reserve  and  the  front  line. 
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The  injudicious  advance  of  our  left  which  took  place 
about  day  light,  was  instantly  observed  by  the  enemy, 
and  Colonel  Webster  was  ordered  to  charge  upon 
them  with  his  veterans  ;  the  artillery  from  our  centre 
was  at  the  same  time  opened  and  the  action  soon  be- 
came general.  Stevens's  militia,  as  ought  to  have 
been  foreseen  and  expected,  being  unable  to  stand 
against  the  shock  of  Webster's  vigorous  assault,  after 
one  fire,  threw  down  their  arms,  and  took  to  flight  ; 
and  the  North  Carolina  brigade  in  our  centre  soon  fol- 
lowed their  example.  All  attempts  to  rally  these 
cowardly  fugitives,  by  their  respective  Generals,  and 
Gates  in  person,  proved  ineffectual ;  they  continued 
to  run,  nor  did  they  stop  until  they  had  reached  a 
place  of  ignominious  safety.  The  second  Maryland 
brigade  and  the  Delaware  regiment,  had  now  to  sus- 
tain the  whole  force  of  the  action  ;  and  most  gallantly 
was  it  sustained  for  a  considerable  time.  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Howard,  who  commanded  Williams's  regi- 
ment, and  who  was  in  the  van  of  our  right,  several 
times  drove  in  the  enemy  under  Lord  Rawdon.  De 
Kalb  and  Gist  were  pushing  on  with  evident  advan- 
tage, when  the  shameful  flight  of  the  militia  opposed 
to  the  enemy's  right,  enabled  Webster  to  bring  his 
whole  corps  against  the  reserve  of  Smallvvood,  who 
came  up  to  take  the  place  of  the  fugitives.  Three  times 
Smallwood  was  compelled  to  give  ground,  and  three 
times  returned  to  the  charge  with  desperate  valour, 
until  Dixon's  regiment  of  North  Carolinians,  who  for 
a  time  seemed  resolved  to  wipe  away  the  stain  from 
their  flying  countrymen,  at  last  followed  their  exam- 
ple, and  compelled  the  Marylanders  to  quit  the  une- 
qual contest :  De  Kalb  in  the  mean  time  gallantly 
supported  the  right  and  made  a  desperate  charge  with 
vol.  it.  41 
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the  bayonet,  in  which  he  gained  a  decided  superiori- 
ty. But  Lord  Cornwallis,  now  discovering  our  en- 
tire want  of  cavalry,  ordered  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Tarleton  to  make  a  charge,  while  his  whole  force 
was  concentrated  against  our  brave  troops  on  the 
right.  The  consequence  was  decisive  ;  the  gallant 
Marylanders,  and  the  heroick  regiment  of  Delaware, 
were  compelled  after  doing  all  that  soldiers  could  do, 
to  save  themselves  as  they  could.  The  enemy  pur- 
sued them  for  more  than  twenty  miles  from  the  field 
of  action,  and  the  defeat  was  in  every  respect  com- 
plete. 

Our  loss  on  this  occasion  was  terrible.  The  brave 
De  Kalb  at  the  head  of  the  Marylanders,  fell,  covered 
with  wounds,  which  he  survived  only  a  few  days. 
As  he  fell,  one  of  his  aids,  Lieutenant  Colonel  de 
Buysson,  caught  him  in  his  arms,  to  save  him  from  the 
uplifted  bayonets  of  the  enemy,  which  this  heroick 
young  man  received  in  his  own  body.  In  his  dying 
moments,  he  dictated  a  letter  to  General  Smallwood, 
the  worthy  successor  to  his  command,  in  which  he 
expressed  the  most  ardent  affection  for  the  Americans 
and  their  cause,  praised  the  bravery  of  the  Maryland 
and  Delaware  troops,  which  he  said,  had  even  ex- 
torted the  admiration  of  the  enemy,  and  declared  the 
satisfaction  which  he  felt  at  having  fallen  in  such  a 
cause.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Porterfield  was  also  mor- 
tally wounded,  in  the  brave  stand  which  he  had 
made  after  the  dastardly  flight  of  Armand's  corps, 
as  was  also  Brigadier  General  Gregory.  Brigadier 
General  Rutherford,  of  the  North  Carolina  militia, 
was  wounded,  and  unable  to  rally  his  troops,  sur- 
rendered to  a  party  of  the  pursuers  ;  and  Major  Tho- 
mas Piukney,  one  of  General  Gates's  aids  was  also 
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wounded  and  taken  prisoner.  Besides  these,  our  ar- 
my had  to  lament  the  loss  of  many  excellent  officers. 
The  field  of  battle,  the  road  and  the  swamps  for  some 
distance,  were  covered  with  the  wounded  and  slain. 
The  Delaware  regiment  was  literally  cut  to  pieces, 
less  than  two  companies  being  left ;  and  more  than 
a  third  of  the  continentals  were  killed  and  wounded. 
Dixon's  North  Carolina  regiment,  which  deserves 
the  more  praise  as  being  the  only  one  out  of  two 
brigades  that  stood  the  fight,  suffered  also  very  se- 
verely, having  lost  nearly  100  killed  and  wounded, 
and  more  than  300  taken.  The  whole  of  our  artille- 
ry, nearly  200  wagons,  a  large  quantity  of  military 
stores  and  baggage,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
The  British  state  their  loss  in  killed  and  wounded, 
including  11  missing,  to  be  no  more  than  324;  but  it 
is  probable,  from  the  extreme  severity  of  the  action, 
and  the  brave  stand  of  our  troops  on  the  side  of  Lord 
Rawdon,  that  they  have  estimated  it  considerably  be- 
low the  reality. 

Complete  as  was  the  defeat  and  dispersion  of  our 
army,  the  Maryland  and  Delaware  troops  gained  im- 
perishable laurels  for  their  conduct.  General  Gist, 
Colonel  Otho  H.  Williams,  the  Deputy  Adjutant 
General,  Lieutenant  Colonel  John  E.  Howard,  all  of 
Maryland,  and  Captain  Kirkwood,  almost  the  only 
officer  left  of  the  Delaware  regiment,  were  eminently 
conspicuous  throughout  the  action,  for  the  cool  and 
determined  bravery,  zeal  and  skill,  which  they  dis- 
played. Nor  is  it  possible  to  withhold  from  Colonel 
Dixon  the  most  unqualified  applause. 

In  the  meantime,  General  Sumpter,  having  been 
joined  by  the  detachment  under  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Woolford,     completely    succeeded   in   his    attempt 
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against  the  British  convoy,  and  learning  soon  after- 
wards the  defeat  of  Gates,  took  post  at  the  Catawba 
Fords  where  he  supposed  himself  secure.  Cornwal- 
lis,  however,  had  received  information  of  his  move- 
ments and  situation,  and  immediately  after  the  battle 
of  the  16th,  he  detached  Colonel  Tarleton  with  380 
of  his  legion,  who  overtook  and  effectually  surprised 
Sumpter,  who  on  the  morning  of  the  18th,  had  chang- 
ed his  position,  and  advanced  about  eight  miles  be- 
yond Fishing  Creek,  where  lie  halted  and  impru- 
dently suffered  his  men  to  stack  their  arms,  and 
indulge  themselves  in  amusement  or  repose.  Tarle- 
ton came  up  with  him  in  this  unguarded  situation 
about  noon  ;  and  the  consequence,  as  might  have  been 
looked  for,  was  an  indiscriminate  slaughter  and  rout, 
150  of  Sumpter's  men  were  killed  on  the  spot,  and 
300  taken  prisoners ;  he  himself  fortunately  escaped 
with  the  remnant  of  his  force  to  the  amount  of  350 
men.  Two  brass  pieces  were  left  on  the  field,  all  the 
British  prisoners,  and  a  number  of  wagons.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  Tarleton  performed  this  ex- 
ploit with  only  half  the  force  lie  had  set  out  with, 
having  left  the  other  half  on  the  road  too  much  ex- 
hausted and  fatigued,  to  proceed  with  the  rash  celeri- 
ty and  impetuosity  which  characterised  all  his  move- 
ments. Nothing  but  the  improvidence  of  General 
Sumpter,  upon  which  he  had  certainly  no  right  to 
calculate,  could  have  saved  Tarleton  from  the  fate 
which  such  temerity  deserved. 

General  Gates,  Smallwood  and  Gist,  with  the  small 
shattered  remnants  of  their  regulars,  had  arrived  on 
the  17th  and  18th,  at  Charlotte,  eighty  miles  from 
the  scene  of  action.  Here  Armand's  flying  cavalry 
had  halted,  and  besides  these,  Major  Davie  was  es- 
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tablished  here  with  his  partizan  corps  of  horse,  and 
about  100  regular  infantry.  On  the  19th,  they  heard 
of  Suuipter's  defeat,  and  it  was  deemed  adviseable 
by  a  council  of  officers  to  make  a  further  retreat  to 
Salisbury,  which  was  effected  under  an  accumulation 
of  wretchedness  and  suffering  never  exceeded.  Small- 
wood  commanded  the  retreat  to  Salisbury,  where  he 
had  halted  only  a  few  days  before  he  received  orders 
from  General  Gates  to  continue  his  march  to  Hillsbo- 
rough, at  which  place  this  wretched  army  arrived  on 
the  6th  of  September.  At  this  place,  being  180  miles 
distant  from  Camden,  General  Gates  determined  to 
collect  his  scattered  forces,  and  wait  such  reinforce- 
ments as  should  enable  him  again  to  face  his  adver- 
sary. Thus  was  the  conqueror  of  Burgoyne,  whose 
appearance  in  the  south  was  hailed  with  universal 
gratulations,  and  who  fancied  that  his  name  alone, 
would  compel  Cornwallis  to  hide  his  head  in  terrour, 
who  pressed  on,  regardless  alike  of  the  strength  or 
comforts  of  his  army,  in  the  false  expectation  of 
driving  the  enemy  before  him  without  resistance, 
most  cruelly  disappointed — his  army,  elate  with  the 
hopes  of  victory  under  his  guidance,  cut  to  pieces — 
the  friends  of  liberty,  who  had  every  where  raised 
their  drooping  heads  at  his  approach,  sunk  in  utter 
despair.  Military  reputation  is  even  a  more  delicate 
commodity  than  female  chastity.  It  is  often  acquired 
without  merit,  and  as  often  lost  without  justice :  a 
breath  gives  it,  and  a  whisper  takes  it  away.  That 
the  conduct  of  General  Gates  previous  to  the  fatal 
battle  of  the  16th,  was  full  of  blame,  will  hardly  be 
denied.  He  trusted  too  much  to  himself,  and  too 
easily  spurned  the  advice  of  those  who  merited  his 
attention ;  but  here  the  blame  stops,  his  conduct  in 
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the  battle  was  worthy  the  hero  of  Saratoga,  and  his 
efforts  to  retrieve  his  original  errours  were  unceasing  ; 
but  it  was  too  late,  and  hard  as  was  his  fate  in  the  re- 
sult, it  was  perhaps  not  worse  than  his  unadvised 
rashness  merited.  This  defeat  was  the  death-blow 
to  the  confidence  which  the  people  of  the  south  had 
reposed  in  General  Gates,  and  measures  were  imme- 
diately taken  by  those  who  had  not  lost  all  hopes  of 
recovering  their  conquered  country,  to  represent  their 
wishes  to  Congress  and  the  commander  in  Chief  for 
his  removal  from  the  command.  For  the  present,  how- 
ever, we  must  leave  the  General  and  his  crippled  ar- 
my at  Hillsborough,  and  attend  to  the  affairs  of  the 
north. 
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CHAPTER  XIY. 


Events  of  1780  continued. — Proceedings  of  Congress — their  re- 
ply to  the  communications  of  the  French  minister. — Second  com- 
munication from  the  Minister. — Congress  resolve  to  issue  a  new 
species  of  paper  bills. — They  fix  the  value  of  loan  certificates. — 
Situation  of  the  American  army  at  Morristown. — Tlieir  dis- 
tresses relieved  by  the  people  of  Jersey. — Severity  of  the  win- 
ter.— Lord  Stirling  makes  an  unsuccesssfid  attempt  on  Staten 
Island.— -Mutiny  in  the  American  army. — Expedition  of  the 
royal  army  into  Jersey. — Destruction  committed  at  Connecticut 
Farms.— ^Murder  of  Mrs.  Caldwell. — Tlie  enemy  move  towards 
Springfield — but  retire  to  Elizabeth  Town  without  an  attack.-* 
Sir  Henry  Clinton  arrives  from  Charleston,  sends  over  rein- 
forcements, and  the  army  a  second  time  move  upon  Springfield, 
which  tliey  destroy. — Brave  conduct  of  the  American  troops — 
The  enemy  evacuate  New -Jersey,  and  return  to  Staten  Island* — 
Arrival  of  the  Count  Be  Rochambeau,  and  a  French  fleet  at 
Newport. — Joy  of  the  citizens. — Washington  orders  the  white 
and  black  cockade  to  be  united. — Admiral  Graves  arrives  at 
Neic-Vork  with  reinforcements  to  the  fleet  and  army. — Tlie  ene- 
my project  an  attack  against  Rhode  Island. — General  Wayne 
is  detached  to  Bergen  Neck. —  Washington's  situation  at  Orange 
town — his  letters  to  Governour  Reed. — Treacliery  of  Arnold* — 
Capture,  trial  and  execution  of  Major  Andre,  a  British  spy. — 
Arnold  arrives  'at  New-York,  and  recieves  the  reward  of  his 
treachery. — Makes  an  insolent  address  to  the  Americans. — Reso- 
lution of  Congress  in  favour  of  the  three  New-Fork  mili- 
tia men. — Proposition  of  Washington  for  an  exchange  of  pri- 
soners.—Congress  resolve  to  erect  a  monument  to  tlie  memory 
of  tlie  Baron  de  Kalb. — Sir  Henry  Clinton  sends  reinforcements 
to  the  south. — Congress  order  a  Court  Martial  on  General 
Gates. — General  Greene  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  south. 
-—Death  of  the  Chevalier  de  Ternay. 

After  what  we  have  seen,   the  following  answer 
ef  Congress  to  the  communications  of  the  Chevalier 
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de  la  Luzerne,  will  appear  somewhat  extraordinary. 
It  was  resolved  on  the  31st  of  January,  "  that  Con- 
gress entertain  the  most  grateful  sense  of  the  unremit- 
ting attention  given  to  the  interests  of  the  United 
States  hy  their  illustrious  ally,  and  consider  the  com- 
munications made  to  them  by  his  minister,  as  equally 
wise  and  interesting — that  the  confidence  which  they 
repose  in  his  Majesty,  in  consequence  of  his  so  ge- 
nerously interesting  himself  in  the  affairs  of  these 
United  States,  and  of  the  wisdom  and  magnanimity 
of  his  councils,  determines  them  to  give  the  most  per- 
fect information  in  their  power,  of  their  resources, 
views,  and  expectations — that  to  this  end  they  state 
as  follows :  that  the  United  States  have  expectations 
on  which  they  can  rely  ivith  confidence,  of  bringing 
into  the  field  next  campaign,  an  army  of  25,000  ef- 
fective men,  exclusive  of  commissioned  officers  ;  that 
this  army  can  be  reinforced  by  militia,  so  as  to  be  in 
force  sufficient  for  any  enterprise  against  the  posts  oc- 
cupied by  the  enemy  within  the  United  States  ;  that 
supplies  of  provision  for  the  army  in  its  greatest 
number,  can  certainly  be  obtained  within  the  United 
States,  and  the  Congress  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
several  states,  can  take  effectual  measures  for  procur- 
ing them  in  such  manner,  as  that  no  operation  will  be 
impeded ;  that  provisions  also  for  such  of  the  forces 
of  his  most  Christian  Majesty,  as  may  be  employed 
in  conjunction  or  cooperation  with  those  of  the  United 
States,  can  be  procured  under  the  direction  of  Con- 
gress, and  such  provisions  shall  be  laid  up  in  maga- 
zines, agreeably  to  such  instructions  as  his  Majesty's 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  shall  give,  and  the  maga- 
zines shall  be  put  under  the  direction  of  the  agent 
of  the  marine  of  France  ;  that  Congress  rely  on  the 
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contributions  of  the  states  by  taxes,  and  on  monies 
to  be  raised  by  internal  loans  for  the  pay  of  the  ar- 
my ;  that  supplies  of  clothing,  tents,  arms  and  war- 
like stores,  must  be  principally  obtained  from  foreign 
nations ;  and  the  United  States  must  rely  principally 
on  the  assistance  of  their  ally  for  them;  but  every 
other  mean  for  procuring  them  is  already  taken,  and 
will  be  prosecuted  with  the  greatest  diligence ;  that 
the  United  States  with  the  assistance  of  a  competent 
naval  force  would  willingly,  during  the  next  cam- 
paign, carry  on  the  most  vigorous  offensive  operations 
against  the  enemy,  in  all  the  posts  occupied  by  them 
within  the  United  States — that  without  such  naval 
force,  little  more  can  be  attempted  by  them  than 
straightening  the  quarters  of  the  enemy,  and  covering 
the  interiour  parts  of  the  country  ;  that  their  forces 
must  be  disposed  in  such  manner  as  to  oppose  the  ene- 
my with  the  greatest  effect,  wherever  their  most  con- 
siderable operations  may  be  directed  ;  that  at  present 
the  southern  states  seem  to  be  their  object,  and  their 
design  to  establish  themselves  in  one  or  more  of  them* 
but  their  superiority  at  sea  over  the  United  States, 
enables  them  to  change  their  object  and  operations 
with  great  facility,  while  those  of  the  United  States 
are  rendered  difficult  by  the  great  extent  of  country 
they  have  to  defend.  That  Congress  are  happy  to 
find  that  his  most  Christiau  Majesty  gives  no  credit  to 
the  suggestions  of  the  British  cabinet,  relative  to  the 
dispositions  of  the  United  States,  or  any  of  them, 
to  enter  into  treaties  of  accommodation  with  Great 
Britain,  and  wish  his  Majesty  and  all  the  powers  of 
Europe  to  be  assured,  that  such  suggestions  are  in- 
sidious and  without  foundation. — That  it  will  appear 
by  the  constitutions  and  other  publick  acts  of  the  se- 
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veral  states,  that  the  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
possessed  of  arms,  possessed  of  freedom,  possessed 
of  political  power  to  create  and  direct  their  magis- 
trates as  they  think  proper,  are  united  in  their 
determinations  to  secure  to  themselves  and  their  pos- 
terity the  blessings  of  liberty,  by  supporting  the  in- 
dependence of  their  government,  and  observing  their 
treaties  and  publick  engagements,  with  immoveable 
firmness  and  fidelity ;  and  the  Congress  assure  his 
Majesty,  that  should  any  individual  in  America 
be  found  base  enough  to  show  the  least  disposition 
for  persuading  the  people  to  the  contrary,  such  indi- 
vidual would  instantly  lose  all  power  of  effecting  his 
purpose,  by  forfeiting  the  confidence  and  esteem  of 
the  people." 

A  second  communication  was  made  by  his  Excel- 
lency to  Congress,  through  their  committee  on  the  2d 
February,  to  the  following  effect.  That  his  Majesty 
had  heard  with  great  satisfaction  of  the  appointment 
of  a  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  Spain,  and  most  ear- 
nestly wished  for  the  alliance,  to  render  which  more 
certain,  his  Majesty  had  commanded  him  to  commu- 
nicate certain  articles  to  Congress,  on  which  it  was 
essential  that  they  should  explain  themselves  with 
precision,  as  they  were  deemed  of  importance  to  the 
interests  of  his  Catholick  Majesty.  These  articles 
were :  1st.  A  precise  and  invariable  boundary  to  the 
United  States.  3d.  The  exclusive  navigation  of  the 
river  Mississippi.  3d.  The  possession  of  the  Flori- 
das.  4th.  The  lands  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. That  his  Catholick  Majesty  believed  the  Unit- 
ed States  would  extend  their  western  boundaries  no 
further  than  the  limits  prescribed  in  1763 — that  it  was 
his  idea,  that  the  United  States  would  not   contend 
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for  the  right  of  navigating  the  Mississippi,  inasmuch 
as  they  hold  no  territory  on  that  river — that  as  his 
Majesty  would  probably  conquer  the  Floridas  during 
the  present  war,  he  trusted  there  would  be  no  cause 
of  dispute  left  concerning  them,  between  Spain  and 
the  United  States — and  that  on  the  4th  article,  his 
Catholick  majesty  considered,  that  as  the  lands  lying 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Mississippi,  whereon  settle- 
ments were  prohibited  by  the  proclamation  of  1763, 
were  possessions  of  the  crown  of  threat  Britain,  and 
therefore  proper  objects  of  conquest  by  Spain,  and 
might  probably  be  conquered  during  the  present  war, 
and  that  as  the  United  States  held  no  possession  of 
these  territories  before  the  war,  and  had  no  founda- 
tion for  a  claim  in  the  right  of  their  former  sovereign, 
it  would  be  adviseable  to  restrain  the  southern  states 
fro  n  making  any  settlements  or  conquests  therein. 
The  .Minister  added  that  the  king  his  master,  united 
by  blood  to  his  Catholick  Majesty,  and  by  treaties  of 
alliance  to  the  United  States,  was  extremely  desirous 
of  seeing  a  lasting  friendship  between  the  two  parties  ; 
and  that  he  cannot  consider  the  independence  of  the 
United  States  as  secure,  until  this  friendship  shall  be 
established. 

The  difficulty  of  obtaining  money  from  the  several 
states  for  carrying  on  the  war,  forced  Congress  to  the 
expedient  of  calling  upon  them  for  supplies  of  pro- 
vision and  forage  in  lieu  of  it;  but  this  species  of 
taxation  was  found  to  be  so  partial  in  its  operation, 
so  difficult  of  execution,  and  so  inconvenient,  that  it 
was  abandoned  before  any  effect  was  produced  from 
it.  and  another  experiment  adopted.  This  was  to  call 
iu  by  taxes,  all  tlie  old  emission  of  paper,  to  the 
amount  of  200  millions  of  dollars,  and  issue  in  new 
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paper  one  twentieth  of  that  sum,  under  the  guarantee 
of  the  several  states.  Four  tenths  of  these  new  bills 
were  to  be  subject  to  the  order  of  Congress,  and  the 
remaining  six  tenths  to  that  of  the  several  states  ;  to  be 
redeemable  in  specie  within  six  years,  and  to  hear  an 
interest  of  5  per  cent.  They  were  to  be  made  receiv- 
able in  the  payment  of  taxes,  at  the  rate  of  specie, 
whereas  the  old  bills  in  circulation  were  only  receiv- 
able at  the  rate  of  forty  for  one,  notwithstanding  the 
assurances  of  Congress,  only  a  few  months  before, 
and  the  boasted  honour  and  good  faith  of  republicks. 

Congress  expected  by  these  resolutions,  to  cancel 
the  old  bills,  and  give  a  fixed  value  to  the  currency  ; 
besides  supplying  the  several  states  with  the  means  of 
furnishing  the  army  supplies  required  of  them,  and 
themselves  with  money  for  carrying  on  the  war.  But 
none  of  these  good  effects  were  produced  ;  only  a  few 
of  the  states  complied  with  the  requisitions,  and  the 
small  amount  of  new  paper  issued,  (for  its  emission 
was  made  to  depend  on  the  proportions  of  the  old, 
that  came  in  forty  to  one,)  added  but  little  to  the 
means  which  their  exigencies  demanded. 

On  the  20th  of  March  they  fixed  the  value  of  loan 
certificates  from  September  1777  to  this  time,  giving 
such  a  rate  to  their  paper,  as  to  secure  to  the  lender 
the  return  of  his  money,  and  to  free  the  publick  from 
a  debt  for  which  they  had  recieved  no  value.  They 
recommended  also  to  the  several  states  a  revision  of 
their  laws  concerning  the  tender  of  continental  bills 
in  the  discharge  of  debts,  with  a  view  to  such  an 
amendment  of  them  as  should  be  thought  just  in  the 
present  state  of  the  currency. 

The  beginning  of  the  present  year  found  the  army 
of  Washington  hutted  at  Morristown,  and  suffering 
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all  the  hardships,  privations  and  wants,  which  had 
once  before  attended  them  in  their  winter  quarters  at 
Valley  Forge.     The  cold  was  more  intense  than  it 
had  ever  been  known  to  be  before  in  this  climate, 
within  the  memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitant.     A  few 
days  after  Sir  Henry  Clinton  had  sailed  for  the  south, 
the  navigation  was  entirely  closed,  and  the  communi- 
cation to  New-York  and  to  its  adjacent  islands,  across 
the  ice  was  as  safe,  as  if  they  had  formed  a  part  of  the 
main  land.     Carriages  and   wagons  of  the  heaviest 
weight  could  be  every  where  transported  across  the 
North  River,  and  the  eastern  channels,   as  upon   a 
solid  bridge ;   and  by  the  middle  of  January,  snows 
had  fallen  to  the  depth  of  several  feet.     So  unusual 
indeed  was  the  severity  of  this  winter,  that  it  has  to 
this  day  borne  the  distinctive  epithet  of  the  hard  win- 
ter.    The  force  which  Sir  Henry  Clinton  had  left  in 
New-York,  of  regulars,  was  so  small,  that  the  royal 
Generals  became  alarmed  at  the  facility  thus  opened 
to  an  attack,  and  every  means  were  speedily  taken  to 
embody  corps  of  defence,  from  all  orders  and  classes 
of  people  in  the  city ;   the  whole,  however,    did  not 
amount  to  more  than  6000  men — a  force  very  inade- 
quate to  the  protection  of  the  city  and  its  dependen- 
cies, if  Washington  had  been  in  a  situation  to  profit 
by  the  advantages  which  nature  offered  to  him.     But 
his  army  was  reduced  almost   to  dissolution.      He 
had  neither  provision  of  any  kind,  nor  money  to  pur- 
chase them ;    and  the  credit  of  Congress  was  so  far 
exhausted,  that  it  would  procure  him  nothing.     For 
many  days,  the  soldiers  were  compelled  to  share  the 
scanty  food  of  the  horses. 

In  this  situation,  Washington  found  himself  com- 
pelled to  declare  to  the  civil  authorities  of  Jersey, 
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that  unless  the  inhabitants  would  afford  their  aid,  he 
should  be  reduced  to  the  alternative  of  disbanding  his 
array,  or  of  granting  them  permission  to  supply  them- 
selves with  food  wherever  they  could  find  it.  The 
magistracy,  with  a  promptitude  which  does  them  in- 
finite credit,  adopted  the  necessary  measures  to  com- 
ply with  the  General's  requisitions ;  and  the  propor- 
tions of  bread  stuffs  and  cattle,  allotted  to  each  coun- 
ty were  furnished  with  a  punctuality  and  readiness 
that  does  equal  honour  to  the  people.  But  to  the  dis- 
grace of  the  soldiers,  this  generous  and  patriotick  ef- 
fort to  relieve  them,  when  despair  stared  them  in  the 
face,  was  so  soon  forgotten,  that  before  the  end  of  Jan- 
uary, we  find  the  following  reproach  inserted  in  ge- 
neral orders.  "The  General  is  astonished  and  mor- 
tified, that  notwithstanding  the  last  order,  the  inhabi- 
tants in  the  vicinity  of  the  camp,  are  absolutely  a  prey 
to  the  plundering  and  licentious  spirit  of  the  soldiery. 
From  daily  complaints  and  a  formal  representation 
of  the  magistrates,  a  night  scarcely  passes,  without 
gangs  of  soldiers  going  out  of  camp,  and  committing 
every  species  of  robbery,  depredation,  and  the  great- 
est personal  insult.  These  violences  are  committed 
on  the  persons  aud  property  of  those,  who,  on  a  late 
alarming  occasion  for  the  want  of  provision,  manifest- 
ed the  warmest  attachment  to  the  army,  bj  affording 
it  the  most  generous  and  plentiful  relief." 

This  licentious  spirit  of  the  soldiery,  which  no  ef- 
forts of  Washington  could  restrain,  and  which  occa- 
sionally broke  out  in  the  perpetration  of  enormities 
which  no  degree  of  privation  could  excuse,  was  at 
once  the  cause  of  their  repeated  sufferings,  and  the 
apology  of  the  people  for  the  reluctance  so  often  man- 
ifested in  affording  the  means  of  relief  within  their 
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power.  It  sufficiently  accounts  for,  if  it  does  not 
wholly  excuse,  that  general  appearance  of  unfriend- 
liness to  the  cause  of  independence,  even  among  those 
whose  all  was  at  hazard  in  the  issue  of  our  struggle. 
No  discrimination  was  made  by  the  soldiers  in  their 
depredations,  between  those  who  were  ready  to  di- 
vide with  them  their  last  loaf,  and  those  who  fiom  av- 
arice or  disaffection  withheld  their  plentiful  stores. 
It  cannot  be  wonderful,  then,  that  our  armies  were  so 
often  without  bread  in  the  midst  of  a  country  where 
it  abounded. 

Thus  were  the  two  northern  armies  situated  during 
the  first  months  of  the  year  1780,  the  large  detach- 
ments sent  from  both  to  the  south,  having  reduced 
them  to  the  necessity  of  confining  their  operations  to 
the  defence  of  their  respective  stations.  Lord  Stir- 
ling, indeed,  attempted  an  expedition  to  Staten  Island, 
with  the  troops  of  his  division  about  the  middle  of 
January ;  but  it  resulted  in  disappointment,  for  the 
ice,  which  had  afforded  him  the  easy  means  of  inva- 
sion, gave  to  the  enemy  also  such  facilities  of  drawing 
reinforcements  from  New-York,  that  his  lordship  was 
glad  to  take  the  advantage  of  the  night,  and  retreat 
without  having  effected  any  thing. 

Towards  the  beginning  of  April,  the  situation  of 
the  commander  in  chief  assumed  a  much  more  alarm- 
ing appearance,  than  it  had  worn  under  all  the  ca- 
lamities of  the  winter.  A  dissatisfaction  began  to 
manifest  itself  among  the  troops,  which  threatened  a 
general  mutiny.  They  had  suffered  without  com- 
plaint, all  the  hardships  which  could  arise  from  want 
of  food  and  want  of  clothing,  through  the  severest 
winter  ever  experienced  ;  and  now  when  their  dis- 
tresses from  these  causes  were  at  an  end,   and  when 
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the  most  they  could  suffer  would  be  a  temporary  want 
of  money,  their  complaints  became  loud  and  uncon- 
trollable. On  the  S5th  of  May,  two  of  the  regiments 
broke  out  into  open  mutiny  ;  but  fortunately  the  offi- 
cers were  enabled  by  their  active  exertions,  by  alter- 
nate entreaty  and  expostulation,  to  convince  them  of 
the  folly  and  absurdity  of  resorting  to  such  means 
for  redress,  Avhere  nothing  but  time  and  patience 
could  bring  a  remedy  to  their  grievances.  After  a 
few  hours  of  murmuring,  they  retired  quietly  to  their 
huts. 

A  few  days  before  this  occurrence  took  place,  the 
Marquis  de  la  Fayette  arrived  from  France,  and  pre- 
sented himself  at  head  quarters,  much  to  the  joy  and 
consolation  of  Washington,  who  had  conceived  an  af- 
fection for  him,  little  short  of  paternal.  The  absence 
of  the  Marquis  had  not  diminished  the  ardour  which 
first  brought  him  to  our  shores,  nor  lessened  his  zeal 
in  the  cause  of  American  independence.  His  stay  in 
France  had  been  wholly  occupied  in  endeavours  to 
promote  the  interests  of  the  United  States  ;  nor  had 
they  been  without  success,  for  he  was  the  bearer  of 
the  welcome  tidings  from  the  French  court,  that  a  fleet 
and  army  would  soon  follow  him  to  America,  which 
his  most  Christian  Majesty  had  with  great  prudence 
and  propriety  placed  entirely  under  the  control  of 
Washington,  by  making  him  Lieutenant  General  of 
his  forces,  and  Vice -Admiral  of  the  White  Flag.  The 
Marquis  was  received  by  Congress  with  the  most 
marked  satisfaction,  and  by  the  people  every  where 
with  affectionate  respect.  On  the  19th  of  May,  a 
committee  of  Congress,  who  had  been  directed  per- 
sonally to  inquire  into  the  grievances  and  distresses 
of  the  American  army,  having  reported  that  the  pay 
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of  the  soldiers  had  been  suffered  to  accumulate,  with- 
out liquidation  for  several  months,  they  resolved  to 
draw  bills  of  exchange  on  their  two  ministers  at  the 
courts  of  France  and  Spain,  for  25,000  dollars  each, 
at  60  days  sight,  as  the  speediest  means  of  procuring 
the  money,  without  which  they  found  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  bring  the  army  into  the  field. 

The  enemy  remained  quiet  at  New  York,  until  the 
6th  of  June,  when  the  four  Generals  Knyphausen, 
Robertson,  Tryon  and  Sterling,  passed  over  by  night, 
with  their  whole  force  to  Elizabethtown  Point,  in  New- 
Jersey.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  with  what  design 
that  movement  was  made  by  the  royal  General.  If 
their  only  object  had  been,  as  it  was  stated,  to  attack 
some  of  Washington's  advanced  posts,  a  fourth  of  the 
number  would  have  sufficed  ;  or  if  their  object  was  to 
drive  the  American  General  from  Morristown,  their 
subsequent  abandonment  of  that  object  was  still  more 
extraordinary.  They  reached  Elizabethtown,  early 
on  the  morning  of  the  7th  and  advanced,  without  of- 
fering injury  to  the  town  or  inhabitants,  five  miles  fur- 
ther to  Connecticut  Farms.  General  Sterling  who 
commanded  the  advance  was  wounded  in  the  knee,  by 
one  of  Colonel  Dayton's  guard,  whom  he  had  post- 
ed to  watch  the  movements  of  the  enemy.  Arrived 
at  Connecticut  Farms,  a  small  settlement,  containing 
about  a  dozen  houses,  and  a  church,  they  burnt  the 
whole.  At  this  place  there  resided,  a  presbyterian 
minister,  by  the  name  of  Caldwell,  who  had  taken  a 
conspicuous  part  in  the  cause  of  freedom,  and  who 
had  of  course  incurred  the  deep  displeasure  of  the 
royal  Generals  ;  supposing,  however,  that  their  re- 
sentment would  be  confined  to  himself,  and  that  his 
family  would  be  safe,  on  the  enemy's   approach,  he 
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hastily  withdrew,  and  left  his  wife  and  children  lo 
their  mercy.  Colonel  Dayton  had  previously  with- 
drawn the  militia  from  the  place,  that  there  might  be 
no  pretext  for  enormities  ;  but  the  British  soldiers,  in 
the  American  war,  did  not  wait  for  pretexts  to  be 
cruel.  Mrs.  Caldwell  was  shot  in  the  midst  of  her 
children,  by  a  villain,  who  walked  up  to  the  wiudow 
of  the  room  in  which  she  was  sitting,  and  took  delibe- 
rate aim  with  his  musket.  This  atrocious  act  was 
attempted  to  be  excused,  as  an  accident,  as  a  random 
shot  ;  but  why  should  it  have  been  necessary  to  shoot 
at  all  ?  No  opposition  was  made  in  the  settlement ;  not 
a  militiaman  remained  in  it  ;  there  was  no  concealed 
firing  from  the  houses,  which  has  sometimes  served  as 
an  excuse.  No  doubt  then  remains  of  the  murder  hav- 
ing been  committed  by  design,  but  whether  the  soldier 
was  instigated  by  his  own  savage  disposition,  or  the 
pospect  of  favour  from  his  superiours,  cau  be  known 
only  to  the  searcher  of  hearts. 

From  Connecticut  Farms,  the  enemy,  marched  on 
towards  Springfield,  on  the  road  to  which  Colonel 
Dayton,  had  posted  his  handful  of  militia,  at  a  narrow 
pass,  where  he  disputed  the  passage  for  some  time 
with  great  bravery.  General  Maxwell  with  a  few 
continentals,  and  the  militia  that  collected  as  the  ene- 
my were  marching  through  the  country,  had  posted 
himself  at  the  bridge  near  Springfield,  where  his  ap- 
pearance was  so  imposing  that  the  enemy  halted  at 
sight  of  him  and  remained  all  day  upon  their  arms. 
General  Maxwell's  party  kept  up  a  firing  upon  them 
during  the  day,  but  they  showed  no  disposition  for 
action,  notwithstanding  their  great  superiority  of  num- 
bers ;  and  at  night  returned  to  Elizabethtown.  On 
the  following  morning,  as  soon  as  the  Americans  per- 
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•eived  their  flight,  they  pursued  with  as  much  eager- 
ness and  confidence,  as  if  they  had  been  really  equal 
to  a  contest  with  them.  Some  slight  skirmishes  took 
place,  and  the  enemy  were  considerably  annoyed  all 
the  way  to  Elizabethtown. 

The  cause  of  General  Knyphausen's  retiring  with- 
out attacking  Springfield,  is  said  to  have  been  the  in- 
telligence received  that  Washington  had  detached  a 
brigade  from  Morristown,  for  the  support  of  Maxwell; 
but  this  brigade  united  to  Maxwell's  force,  would  not 
have  made  him  more  thau  half  equal  to  the  royal  force, 
and  certainly  such  intelligence  could  be  no  excuse  for 
his  remaining  idle  nearly  a  whole  day,before  a  force  less 
than  the  fourth  of  his  own  strength.  It  is  more  probable 
that  some  disagreement  occurred  among  the  four  Ge- 
nerals, and  that  the  Hessian  General  was  compelled 
to  give  up  his  own  opinion  to  the  suggestion  of  the 
other  three,  who  were  perhaps  deceived  in  their  an- 
ticipations with  regard  to  the  militia  of  Jersey.  These, 
enraged  at  the  conduct  of  the  enemy  at  the  Farms, 
had  turned  out  with  considerable  spirit,  and  opposed 
their  march  at  every  opportunity.  They  conducted 
themselves  so  well  towards  the  invaders,  that  Wash- 
ington complimented  them  highly  in  general  orders, 
and  took  distinguished  notice  of  Colonel  Day  ton,w  hose 
small  corps  had  kept  up  a  continual  firing  upon  the 
enemy  from  the  moment  of  their  debarkation  to  their 
arrival  at  the  bridge  opposite  Maxwell's  brigade. 

The  royal  army  remained  at  Elizabethtown,  until 
the  arrival  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton  from  his  successful 
expedition  to  the  South.  Instead  of  recalling  them,  he 
gave  orders  for  reinforcements  to  be  sent  over,  while  at 
the  same  time,  with  a  view  to  draw  off  the  attention 
of  the  American  commander,  he  embarked  a  number 
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of  troops  on  board  the  shipping,  and  made  such  move- 
ments as  indicated  an  attempt  upon  the  strong  posts  of 
the  North  River.  This  had  the  desired  effect  upon 
Washington,  for  the  safety  of  West  Point  was  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  his  future  operations,  and  on  the 
20th,  he  moved  slowly  towards  that  post  with  the 
whole  of  his  army,  except  about  700  men  with  the 
horse,  which  he  left  behind,  under  the  command  of 
General  Greene.  The  reinforcements  landed  on  the 
evening  of  the  22d  June,  and  on  the  23d  the  enemy 
again  moved  from  Elizabeth  town,  towards  Spring- 
field. The  troops  upon  which  General  Greene  had 
to  depend  for  its  defence,  were  so  scattered  that  he 
had  scarcely  time  to  collect  them  before  the  enemy  ap- 
peared, and  commenced  a  cannonade  on  each  side  of 
the  town.  He  had  so  disposed  his  force  as  to  secure 
a  retreat  in  case  of  necessity  :  Colonel  Angell,  with 
his  regiment  and  one  piece  of  artillery,  was  posted  at 
the  bridge  in  front  of  the  town  :  at  the  second  bridge 
Colonel  Shrieve  was  stationed  with  his  regiment,  to 
cover  the  retreat  of  the  first;  Major  Lee,  with  the 
dragoons  and  pickets,  and  Colonel  Ogden's  regiment 
to  support  them,  at  Little  Bridge,  on  the  Vauxhall 
road:  the  remainder  of  Maxwell's  and  Stark's  bri- 
gades were  posted  on  the  hills.  The  enemy  advanc- 
ed in  two  columns,  the  right  by  the  Yauxhall  road, 
where  Lee  met  them  and  disputed  the  passage  of  the 
bridge  with  great  bravery,  but  was  compelled  at  length 
to  retire  with  his  party  upon  the  enemy's  fording  the 
river.  The  left  column  of  the  enemy  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, advancing  on  the  main  road,  began  their  attack 
on  Colonel  Angell,  who  after  an  obstinate  resistance 
of  forty  minutes,  during  which  the  action  was  very 
severe,  was  forced  back  upon  Colonel  S brieve,  at  the 
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second  bridge.  Here  again  they  encountered  a  seri- 
ous opposition,  but  their  numbers  were  so  overwhelm- 
ing, that  it  was  thought  advisable  to  call  back  Colonel 
S  brieve  to  the  brigade.  General  Greene  had  at  this  time 
taken  a  position  on  the  high  grounds,  about  a  mile 
above  the  towu,  where  he  waited  for  the  enemy  to  of- 
fer general  battle  ;  but  having  gained  the  town,  and 
set  fire  to  the  houses,  their  object  was  accomplished, 
and  they  returned  again  to  Elizabethtown.  The 
whole  village  was  burned  with  the  exception  of  four 
houses  ;  but  they  paid  dearly  for  their  inglorious  ex- 
pedition. The  militia  behaved  with  the  gallantry, 
and  firmness  of  veterans,  and  pursued  the  retreating 
enemy,  as  before,  until  they  entered  Elizabethtown. 
They  remained  but  a  few  hours  here,  passing  on  to 
Elizabethtown  Point,  and  thence  on  the  same  night 
to  Staten  Islaud,  as  if  afraid  of  the  vengeance  which 
had  roused  the  country  against  them. 

Thus  terminated,  for  the  season,  the  enterprises  of 
the  enemy  against  New  Jersey,  in  which  they  seem 
to  have  moved  with  the  caution  of  robbers,  determined 
to  enter  into  no  contest  which  promised  a  trial  of  their 
strength.  If  they  had  nothing  further  iu  view,  in 
their  second  exploit,  than  the  conflagration  of  Spring- 
field, having  atained  it,  they  may  be  called  a  victo- 
rious army,  but  the  victory  was  one  of  which  they 
dared  not  boast,  and  which  only  served  to  convince 
them,  that  the  reputed  misfortunes  of  our  southern 
army,  the  long  sufferings  and  hardships  of  that  iu  the 
north,  and  the  unceasiug  cruelties  and  oppressions 
practised  upon  the  people  every  where,  so  far  from 
having  sunk  their  minds  into  an  abject  and  willing 
embrace  of  vassalage,  as  had  been  expected,  had  only 
roused  them  to  greater  vigour  of  exertions,  and  awak 
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ened  them  to  a  more  determined  resistance.  This 
spirit  in  the  American  soldiers  and  people,  was  hailed 
by  their  commander,  as  the  presage  of  future  success  : 
he  seized  the  propitious  moment  to  impress  with  his 
own  hopes,  and  to  cherish  by  every  means  in  his 
power  their  growing  zeal.  The  endeavours  of  Wash- 
ington were  seconded  by  Congress,  who  wrote  impres- 
sive letters  to  the  governments  of  the  several  states, 
calling  upon  them,  in  terms  well  calculated  to  excite 
the  emulation  of  their  respective  citizens,  to  furnish 
their  quotas  and  enable  the  commander  in  chief  by 
one  decisive  blow,  to  finish  the  long  contest,  in  the 
final  establishment  of  independence.  A  new  spirit 
seemed  to  animate  every  bosom,  or  rather  there  ap- 
peared to  be  a  revival  of  the  feelings  of  1776.  In  this 
race  of  patriotism,  the  ladies  of  Philadelphia  stepped 
forth  in  the  foremast  ranks.  They  formed  an  asso- 
ciation for  the  purpose  of  raising  by  private  subscrip- 
tion, a  fund  for  the  service  of  the  army,  and  so  active 
and  assiduous  were  their  exertions,  that  their  collec- 
tions amounted  to  a  considerable  sum,  which  they 
themselves  presented  to  the  soldiers.  Their  exam- 
ple was  followed  in  other  states,  and  the  people  eve- 
ry where,  ashamed  of  the  indifference  with  which 
they  had  looked  upon  the  dangers  and  distresses  of 
their  country  seemed  resolved  no  longer  to  withhold 
the  assistance  it  was  in  their  power  to  give. 

In  the  midst  of  these  animating  prospects,  the  suc- 
cours from  France  which  had  been  promised  through 
the  Marquis  de  la  Fayette,  arrived  at  Rhode  Island. 
The  fleet  under  the  command  of  the  Chevalier  de 
Ternay,  consisted  of  two  ships  of  80  guns,  one  of  74, 
four  of  64,  two  frigates  of  40,  and  a  cutter  of  20,  be- 
sides a  bomb  and  hospital  ship,  and  32  transports  ; 
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the  land  forces,  about  6000  men,  were  under  the  com- 
mand of  Lieutenant  General  Count  de  Rochambeau. 
Their  arrival  at  Newport,  on  the  10th  of  July,  was  gree- 
ted by  the  citizens  with  every  demonstration  of  joy;  the 
town  was  illuminated,  and  when  the  troops  landed 
on  the  I  lth,  they  were  met  by  Major  General  Heath, 
and  placed  in  possession  of  the  posts  and  batteries  on 
the  island.  A  committee  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  state,  a  few  days  afterwards,  waited  upon  the  Ad- 
miral and  Lieutenant  General,  with  compliments  and 
congratulations  on  their  arrival.  The  Count  Rocham- 
beau gave  them  the  glad  intelligence,  that  his  army 
was  but  the  vanguard  of  a  much  larger  force,  which 
it  was  the  intention  of  his  Christian  Majesty  to  send 
to  the  aid  of  his  allies.  Of  his  own  troops  he  said, 
they  were  under  the  strictest  discipline,  and  as  they 
would  be  under  the  orders  of  Washington,  they 
wound  live  with  the  Americans  as  brethren,  and  that 
as  brethren  their  lives  and  his  own  should  be  devoted 
to  their  service.  On  the  same  day,  the  Marquis  de  la 
Fayette  arrived  from  head  quarters  with  the  congra- 
tulations of  Washington,  and  information  to  the  Count 
concerning  the  movements  of  the  enemy.  Washing- 
ton had  prepared  the  army  for  the  most  friendly  re- 
ception of  the  allies,  by  general  orders  issued  a  few 
days  previous  to  their  arrival,  in  which  he  spoke  of 
their  generosity  and  magnanimity,  and  concluded  with 
recommending  that  the  officers  should  unite  the  white 
and  black  in  their  cockades. 

The  arrival  of  the  French  fleet  was  followed,  in  a 
few  days,  by  the  arrival  of  Admiral  Graves  at  New- 
York  from  England,  with  six  sail  of  the  line,  which 
with  those  already  there  under  Admiral  Arbuthnot, 
gave  so  decided  a  superiority  to  the  English,  that  they 
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determined  to  enter  immediately  upon  offensive  ope- 
rations, in  conjunction  with  the  army.  They  proceeded 
with  this  view  to  Rhode  Island ;  hut  the  French  had 
heen  so  expeditious  in  placing  the  fortifications  in  a 
state  of  defence,  that  an  attack  upon  them  hy  sea  was 
deemed  impracticable,  and  Sir  Henry  Clinton  con- 
cluded upon  a  joint  attack  by  sea  and  land.  The 
Admiral  expressed  objections  to  this  measure,  but 
having  at  length  given  his  reluctant  concurrence,  6000 
men  were  embarked,  and  the  transports  proceeded  as 
far  as  Huntington  Bay.  Here  the  mutual  jealousies 
of  the  two  commanders  broke  out  into  open  disagree- 
ment ;  their  measures  were  mutually  canvassed  with 
asperity  and  warmth  of  temper,  and  it  appeared  evi- 
dent that  neither  was  inclined  to  enter  heartily  into 
the  schemes  of  the  other.  Thus  situated,  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  thought  it  adviseable  to  abandon  his  design 
upon  Rhode  Island,  and  return  with  his  troops  to 
New  York  ;  a  determination  which  in  the  end  proved 
most  fortunate  for  him,  as  Washington  intending  to 
profit  by  his  absence;  had  crossed  the  North  River 
with  a  large  body  of  troops,  and  advanced  as  far  as 
Kin°-sbridge.  Nor  did  this  movement  of  the  Ame- 
rican commander  at  all  interfere  with  the  defences 
of  Rhode  Island  ;  for  on  the  first  rumour  of  a  design 
on  the  part  of  the  enemy  to  attack  it,  the  militia  ad- 
vanced in  considerable  numbers  to  its  succour,  and  it 
is  probable  Sir  Henry  would  have  met  with  a  severe 
disappointment  if  he  had  proceeded  in  his  design. 

The  sudden  return  of  Sir  Henry  with  his  army 
to  New  York,  frustrated  Washington's  intention,  and 
compelled  him  to  halt.  He  had  in  the  mean  time,  de- 
tached General  Wayne,  with  two  Pennsylvania  bri- 
gades, and  Moyland's  regiment  of  dragoons,  to  bring 
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off  a  number  of  cattle  and  horses  ft  jm  Bergen  Neck, 
and  to  destroy  a  block  house  which  had  been  erected 
there  by  a  party  of  refugees.  Wayne  reached  the 
place  on  the  20th  July,  and  having  charged  the  caval- 
ry with  the  task  of  driving  off  the  stock,  and  made 
such  dispositions  as  to  ensure  a  safe  retreat,  proceed- 
ed to  attack  the  block  house.  He  found  it  encircled 
with  an  abbatis  and  stockade,  which  made  the  storm- 
ing it  a  dangerous  enterprise,  and  he  therefore  open- 
ed his  field  pieces  upon  it  ;  but  they  were  too  light  to 
produce  any  effect.  A  galling  fire,  in  the  mean  time, 
was  kept  up  from  the  house,  which  determined  two  of 
the  regiments  rashly  to  adventure  a  storm.  They 
rushed  boldly  through  the  abbatis,  but  finding  it  im- 
practicable to  force  an  entrance,  they  were  obliged  to 
retire  with  considerable  loss  ;  and  the  General  return- 
ed with  only  half  his  object  accomplished. 

When  Washington  formed  the  design  of  attacking 
New-York,  he  seemed  desirous  that  General  Arnold 
should  take  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  command  ;  but 
that  unfortunate  victim  of  dissipation,  vanity  and  ex- 
travagance, had  already  entered  into  that  correspon- 
dence with  the  enemy,  which  soon  ended  in  open  per- 
fidy and  treason  of  the  most  unpardonable  nature. 
The  integrity  of  Washington's  own  heart,  made  him 
slow  to  perceive  or  suspect  the  treachery  of  others, 
and  when  Arnold  feigned  an  indisposition  that  would 
disqualify  him  for  the  activity  which  such  a  command 
required,  and  solicited  to  be  sent  to  West  Point,  the 
key  to  all  our  strength  on  the  North  River,  Washington 
did  not  hesitate  to  excuse  him  from  the  one  command, 
and  confer  upon  him  the  other.  Washington,  in  the 
mean  time,  stopped  in  the  execution  of  his  project 
against  New-York,  as  has  been  said,  retired  with  the 
vol.  ii.  44 
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army  to  Orangetown.  Here  he  soon  began  to  experi- 
ence a  renewal  of  those  difficulties  which  had  so  nearly- 
brought  his  army  to  dissolution  during  the  winter. — 
Notwithstanding  the  patriotick  spirit  which  so  lately 
blazed  forth  in  every  part  of  the  union,  his  army  was 
still  without  food,  and  without  the  reinforcements  pro- 
mised. On  the  20th  of  August,  he  thus  wrote  to  the 
Governour  of  Pennsylvania— "  With  every  exertion 
I  can  scarcely  keep  the  army  in  this  camp,  entirely 
continental,  fed  from  day  to  day.  It  is  mortifying  that 
we  should  not,  at  this  advanced  period  of  the  cam- 
paign, have  magazines  of  provisions,  for  even  one  half 
of  the  men  necessary  for  our  intended  operations.  I 
have  every  assurance  from  the  French  land  and  sea 
commanders,  that  the  second  divisiou  may,  without 
some  very  serious  accident,  be  daily  expected.  Should 
we,  upon  the  arrival  of  this  reinforcement,  be  found 
(after  all  our  promises  of  a  cooperating  force)  defici- 
ent ib  men,  provisions,  and  every  other  essential,  your 
excellency  can  easily  perceive  what  will  be  the  opi- 
nion of  our  allies,  and  of  all  the  world,  and  what  will 
be  the  consequences  in  the  deranged,  distracted  state 
of  our  affairs." — 

"  To  me  it  will  appear  miraculous,  if  our  affairs  can 
maintain  themselves  much  longer,  in  their  present 
train.  If  either  the  temper  or  the  resources  of  the 
country,  will  not  admit  of  an  alteration,  Ave  may  soon 
expect  to  be  reduced  to  the  humiliating  condition  of 
seeing  the  cause  of  America,  held  up  in  America,  by 
foreign  arms.  It  may  easily  be  shown,  that  all  the 
misfortunes  we  have  met  with  in  the  military  line,  are 
to  be  attributed  to  short  enlistments.  A  great  part  of 
the  embarrassments  in  the  civil,  proceed  from  the  same 
source.     The  derangement  of  our  finances  is  essenti- 
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ally  to  be  ascribed  to  it.  The  expenses  of  the  war, 
and  the  paper  emissions,  have  been  greatly  multipli- 
ed by  it.  We  have  had,  a  great  part  of  the  time,  two 
sets  of  men,  to  feed  and  pay,  the  discharged  men  go- 
ing home,  and  the  levies  coming  in.  The  difficulties 
and  cost  of  conveying  men,  have  increased  at  every 
successive  attempt,  till  among  the  present  levies,  we 
find  there  are  some,  who  have  received  150  dollars  in 
specie,  for  five  months  service,  while  our  officers  are 
reduced  to  the  disgraceful  necessity  of  performing  the 
duties  of  drill  sergeants  to  them.  The  frequent  calls 
upon  the  militia  have  also  interrupted  the  cultivation 
of  their  land,  and  of  course  have  lessened  the  quantity 
of  the  produce,  occasioned  a  scarcity,  and  enhanced 
the  prices.  In  an  army  so  unstable  as  ours,  order 
and  economy  have  been  impracticable.  The  discon- 
tents of  the  troops  have  been  gradually  matured  to  a 
dangerous  extremity.  Something  satisfactory  must 
be  done,  or  the  army  must  cease  to  exist,  at  the  end 
of  the  campaign  ;  or  it  will  exhibit  an  example  of  more 
virtue,  fortitude,  self  denial  and  perseverance,  than 
has  perhaps  ever  been  paralled,  in  the  history  of  hu- 
man enthusiasm."  • 

Soon  after  this,  during  the  absence  of  Washington 
(who  had  gone  to  meet  the  two  French  commanders  at 
Hartford,  in  Connecticut,)  the  discovery  was  made  of 
Arnold's  treachery.  Major  Andre,  who  had  been 
employed  on  the  part  of  the  enemy  to  conduct  the 
correspondence  with  Arnold,  and  for  whose  conveni- 
ence and  accommodation,  a  sloop  of  war  had  been 
sent  up  the  Hudson,  as  near  to  West  Point  as  she 
could  approach  without  exciting  suspicion,  in  one  of 
his  secret  conferences  with  Arnold,  had  been  detained 
to  so  late  an  hour  that  he  was  reduced  to  the  neces- 
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sity  of  spending  the  night  with  Arnold.  The  latter, 
contrary  to  an  express  stipulation  with  Andre,  as  was 
alleged,  took  him  within  the  American  lines,  where 
he  lay  concealed  the  whole  of  the  next  day.  At 
night,  the  boatmen  refused  to  take  him  on  board  the 
Vulture,  as  some  circumstances  had  made  it  necessary 
for  her  during  the  day  to  change  her  position  to  a 
more  dangerous  one,  and  Andre  found  himself  com- 
pelled to  attempt  his  return  to  New-York  by  land. 
Having  changed  his  military  dress  for  a  plain  coat, 
and  received  a  passport  from  Arnold,  under  his  as- 
sumed name  of  John  Anderson,  he  passed  the  guards 
and  outposts  without  suspicion,  and  was  felicitating 
himself  as  he  rode  along  on  the  following  day,  at  his 
good  fortune,  when  he  was  stopped  by  three  of  the 
New-York  militia,  John  Paulding,  David  Williams, 
and  Isaac  Van  Vert,  who  were  out  on  a  scouting 
party.  Andre,  deceived  into  a  belief  that  they  be- 
longed to  his  own  party,  confessed  himself  a  British 
officer,  and  was  immediately  secured.  He  endeavour- 
ed in  vain  afterwards,  by  the  production  of  his  pass- 
port, and  the  offer  of  his  watch,  and  a  large  purse  of 
gold,  to  procure  his  release  :  the  three  sturdy  patriots 
— for  surely  nothing  but  patriotism,  or  what  is  the 
same  thing,  an  honest,  unsophisticated  sense  of  duty 
to  their  country,  could  have  actuated  these  simple 
countrymen — resolutely  refused  all  his  offers  of  re- 
ward, and  conducted  him  to  their  commanding  officer, 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Jameson.  Andre,  from  a  desire 
to  save  Arnold  from  immediate  detection,  still  main- 
tained his  assumed  name  and  character  of  Anderson, 
and  begged  permission  of  Colonel  Jameson  to  write 
to  General  Arnold  to  inform  him  of  his  detention. 
This  request,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  was  granted  ; 
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and  what  makes  it  still  more  extraordinary  is,  that  for 
some  time  previous  to  this  affair,  Jameson  had  enter- 
tained such  strong  suspicions  of  Arnold,  as  to  have 
formed  the  design  of  seizing  him  at  all  hazards  on 
the  first  occasion.  His  weakness  in  permitting  notice 
to  be  given  to  Arnold,  allowed  the  traitor  an  opportu- 
nity of  escaping  on  board  the  Vulture,  before  Wash- 
ington's arrival  from  Connecticut. 

The  papers  found  upon  Major  Andre,  which  con- 
tained a  full  deveiopement  of  Arnold's  plan  for  de- 
livering West  Poiut  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
were  immediately  forwarded  to  General  Washington, 
accompanied  by  a  letter  from  the  prisoner,  avowing 
his  real  name  and  character.  In  this  letter  he  en- 
deavoured to  show,  that  the  correspondence  and 
transaction  in  which  he  had  been  engaged,  could  not 
bring  him  under  the  description  of  a  spy,  as  the  only 
circumstance  connected  with  it,  which  could  tend  to 
give  him  that  character,  had  been  forced  upon  him 
without  his  knowledge  or  concurrence  ;  namely,  his 
being  within  the  American  lines  in  disguise, — that 
his  interviews  with  Arnold  had  been  held  on  neutral 
ground,  and  uuder  the  orders  of  his  General.  Wash- 
ington had  halted  at  West  Poiut  on  his  way  from 
Connecticut,  where  he  expected  to  meet  and  confer 
with  Arnold,  which  prevented  his  receiving  the  com- 
munication in  time  to  prevent  the  escape.  He  took 
immediate  measures  to  secure  the  safety  of  the  fort, 
and  on  his  arrival  at  head  quarters,  appointed  a  board 
composed  of  fourteen  general  officers.,  among  whom 
were  the  Marquis  de  la  Fayette  and  the  Baron  de 
Steuben,  to  decide  upon  the  condition  and  punishment 
of  Major  Andre. 
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History  produces  no  example  of  such  delicacy  of 
treatment  towards  a  spy,  as  was  shown  to  Major 
Andre  ;  and  that  lie  bore  that  character  in  the  accep- 
tation of  the  term  by  the  whole  world,  does  not  admit 
a  moment's  hesitation  or  doubt.  It  appeared,  after 
liis  capture,  that  lie  was  held  in  high  esteem  in  the 
British  army,  was  a  gentleman  of  unblemished  ho- 
nour, of  high  integrity,  and  accomplished  manners. 
Generals  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  Robinson,  and  the  trait- 
or himself,  all  wrote  to  Washington  in  behalf  of  the 
prisoner,  and  all  endeavoured,  by  giving  a  sophisti- 
cal interpretation  to  his  proceedings,  to  do  away  the 
imputation  of  his  being  a  spy  : — they  went  so  far  in- 
deed, as  to  state,  what  the  honesty  of  Major  Andre 
disdained  to  confirm,  that  lie  had  visited  Arnold's 
Camp  under  the  sanction  of  a  flag.  Their  attempt  to 
save  him  by  this  falsehood,  sufficiently  proves  that 
they  had  no  hope  of  being  able  by  arguments  drawn 
from  the  laws  and  usages  of  war,  to  prove  that  he  was 
not  a  spy. 

The  board  appointed  to  try  him,  and  of  which  Ge- 
neral Greene  was  president,  met  on  the  29th  of  Sep- 
tember. Their  conduct  towards  the  unhappy  young 
man,  whose  life  was  to  depend  upon  their  decision, 
was  marked  by  every  feeling  of  kindness,  liberality 
and  generous  sympathy.  So  desirous  did  they  seem 
to  seek  for  circumstances  of  mitigation  in  the  case, 
that  they  did  not  examine  a  single  witness  against 
him,  and  prefaced  their  interrogatories  to  himself,  by 
desiring  him  not  to  answer  a  single  question,  that  might 
be  at  all  embarrassing  to  his  feelings.  Upon  his  own 
confessions,  then,  and  after  the  most  patient,  candid, 
liberal  hearing  and  construction  of  his  statement,  the 
board   reported   the   following  unanimous  opinion  : 
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«  That  Major  Andre,  Adjutant  General  to  the  British 
army,  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  spy  from  the  ene- 
my :  that  he  came  on  shore  from  the  Vulture  sloop  of 
war,  in  the  night  of  the  21st  of  September,  on  an  in- 
terview with  General  Arnold,  in  a  private  and  secret 
manner ;  that  he  changed  his  dress  within  our  lines, 
and  under  a  feigned  name,  and  in  a  disguised  habit, 
passed  our  works  at  Stony  and  Verplank's  Points  : 
that  he  was  taken  in  a  disguised  habit,  on  his  way  to 
New- York  ;  that  he  had  in  his  possession  several  pa- 
pers, which  contained  intelligence  for  the  enemy  ;  and 
that  agreeably  to  Hie  laws  and  usages  of  nations,  he 
ought  to  suffer  death." 

After  this  report  of  the  board  of  officers,  "Washing- 
ton replied  to  the  letter  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  aud  en- 
closed to  him  a  copy  of  the  decision.  As  a  last  ef- 
fort, then,  to  save  the  forfeited  life  of  his  friend, 
Clinton  proposed  that  General  Robertson  and  two 
other  gentlemen  should  meet  General  Washington, 
or  others  appointed  by  him,  with  a  view  to  a  complete 
and  mutual  understanding  of  the  whole  business,  as 
due  to  humanity,  before  the  decision  of  the  board 
should  be  carried  into  execution.  Washington  con- 
sented that  General  Greene  should  meet  General 
Robertson.  Every  thing  that  ingenuity  or  humanity 
could  suggest,  was  urged  on  the  part  of  the  British 
General;  Major  Andre  was  represented  as  the  par- 
ticular friend  of  the  commander  in  chief,  whom  it 
might  be  important  to  oblige  by  his  liberation ;  and 
in  the  end  an  absurd  and  threatening  letter  was  de- 
livered from  Arnold.  But  General  Greene  was  un- 
shaken in  his  opinion  of  the  nature  of  the  transac- 
tion, and  the  conference  ended  without  effect.  The 
whole  American   army  appeared,  in  the  most  unac- 
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countable  manner,  to  be  interested  in  the  fate  of  Ma- 
jor Andre,  while  that  of  their  own  countryman,  Cap- 
tain Hale,  who  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  ene- 
my, under  circumstances  precisely  similar,  and  who 
had  been  executed  in  the  vilest  manner,  at  New-York, 
without  the  formality  of  a  board  of  inquiry,  had  been 
passed  over  as  a  matter  of  course,  without  its  seeming 
to  excite  a  single  emotion  of  compassion  or  regret. 
JVLijor  Andre,  it  is  true,  was  a  high  minded,  honoura- 
ble, brave  and  accomplished  youth  ;  so  was  Captain 
Hale.  Major  Andre  had  made  many  friends  among 
the  American  officers,  by  his  calm,  dignified  and  man- 
ly deportment  (hiring  his  confinement—Captain  Hale 
was  of  a  disposition  and  character  to  have  done  the 
same,  had  an  opportunity  been  allowed,  but  the  sum- 
mary manner  in  which  he  was  condemned  and  exe- 
cuted, left  his  enemies  ignorant  of  his  nobility  of  soul : 
not  a  voice  was  raised  in  extenuation  of  his  crime, 
not  an  eye  wept  at  his  fate. 

When  Major  Andre  was  apprised  of  the  sentence 
of  death,  which  had  been  pronounced  against  him,  he 
made  this  last  appeal  to  the  feelings  of  Washington, 
in  a  letter  dated  the  day  before  his  execution.  "  Buoy- 
ed above  the  tcrrour  of  death,  by  the  consciousness 
of  a  life  devoted  to  honourable  pursuits,  stained 
with  no  action  that  can  give  me  remorse,  1  trust  that 
the  request  I  make  to  your  Excellency  at  this  severe 
period  and  which  is  to  soften  my  last  moments,  will 
not  be  rejected. 

"  Sympathy  towards  a  soldier,  will  surely  induce 
you  to  adapt  the  mode  of  my  death,  to  the  feelings  of 
a  man  of  honour.  Let  me  hope,  sir,  that  if  aught  in 
my  character  impresses  you  with  esteem  towards  me, 
if  aught  in  my  misfortunes  marks  me  the  victim  of 
policy,  not  of  resentment ;  I  shall  experience  the  ope 
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ration  of  those  feelings  in  your  breast,  by  being  inform- 
ed that  I  am  not  to  die  on  a  gibbet." 

Washington,  who  in  relation  to  this  transaction, 
has  been  branded  by  his  enemies  with  the  epithets  of 
cruel,  vindictive  and  savage,  on  the  receipt  of  the 
Major's  letter,  felt  towards  the  unhappy  writer  all 
the  sympathies  of  a  kind  and  compassionate  nature  ; 
and  if  he  only  had  been  concerned,  the  prisoner 
would  have  been  pardoned  and  enlarged.  But  the  in- 
terests of  his  country  were  at  stake,  and  the  stern- 
ness of  justice  demanded  that  private  feelings  should 
be  sacrificed.  He  consulted  his  officers  on  the  pro- 
priety of  listening  to  Major  Andre's  request  to  re- 
ceive the  death  of  a  soldier,  and  seemed  himself  de- 
sirous that  this  last  poor  consolation  should  be  given 
to  him  ;  many  of  the  officers  were  melted  to  softness 
by  the  manliness  of  his  appeal,  but  General  Greene, 
whose  feelings  were  more  under  the  guidance  of  cool 
discretion  and  prudence,  insisted  on  the  justice  of  the 
sentence,  and  the  necessity  of  example.  On  the  Sd 
of  October,  this  unfortunate  young  man  expiated  the 
only  crimiual  or  dishonourable  action  of  his  life,  on 
the  gallows.  He  resigned  himself  to  his  fate  with 
heroick  fortitude,  and  died  universally  lamented  by 
foes  as  well  as  friends. 

Arnold,  the  miserable  wretch,  whose  machinations 
had  led  to  this  unhappy  catastrophe,  attempted  to  jus- 
tify his  treachery  on  the  plea  of  love  of  coun- 
try. With  the  most  infatuated  weakness,  he  endea- 
voured to  persuade  himself  and  others,  that  the  same 
attachment  to  the  interests  of  his  country,  which  had 
first  led  him  with  enthusiastick  ardour  to  take  up  arms 
in  her  defence,  imposed  on  him  the  part  he  had  now 
taken.  The  detection  of  Andre,  indeed,  seems  to 
vol.  ii.  45 
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nave  produced  a  temporary  derangement  of  intellect 
in  Arnold.  He  recieved  the  news  of  it  with  a  phren- 
zy  oF  feeling  thaferaakes  his  escape  wonderful.  Hav- 
ing gained  the  Vulture  sloop  of  war,  he  delayed  not 
to  present  himself  before  the  British  General  at  New- 
York,  from  whom  he  received  the  price  of  his  dis- 
honour, the  commission  of  Brigadier  General,  and 
the  sum  of  ten  thousand  pounds  sterling.  This  last 
was  the  grand  secret  of  Arnold's  fall  from  virtue; 
his  vanity  and  extravagance  had  led  him  into  expen- 
ses which  it  was  neither  in  the  power  or  will  of  Con- 
gress to  support ;  he  had  involved  himself  in  debt, 
from  which  he  saw  no  hope  of  extricating  himself; 
and  his  honour  was  bartered  for  British  gold.  The 
first  thing  which  this  newly  created  loyalist  did,  on 
his  arrival  at  New-York,  was  to  issue  an  address  to 
his  former  companions  \u  arms,  and  the  American 
people,  in  which  after  attempting  to  justify  his  con- 
duct, lie  called  upon  them  with  no  less  insolence  than 
absurdity,  to  look  upon  the  Congress  as  their  only 
real  enemies,  and  to  flock  to  the  standard  of  his  Ma- 
jesty, where  they  would  receive  the  honours  and  the 
pay  due  to  their  services.  Great  as  the  calculations 
of  Sir  Henry  Clinton  were,  upon  the  defection  of 
Arnold,  it  does  not  appear  that  his  example,  or  sub- 
sequent exertions,  influenced  a  single  individual  to 
desert  the  service  of  his  country.  Washington's  sen- 
timents on  this  event  were  thus  expressed  in  his  letter 
to  a  friend?  a  few  days  after  the  catastrophe.  "  In  no 
instance  since  the  commencement  of  the  war,  has  the 
interposition  of  providence  appeared  more  remarka- 
bly conspicuous,  than  in  the  rescue  of  the  post  and 
Samson  of  West  Point.     *      *     *      *      *     *     * 
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"  How  far  Arnold  meant  to  involve  me  in  the  catas- 
trophe of  this  plan,  does  not  appear  by  any  indubita- 
ble evidence  ;  and  I  am  rather  inclined  to  think,  he 
did  not  wish  to  hazard  the  more  important  object 
#  *  *  *  *  by  attempting  to  combine  two 
events,  the  lesser  of  which,  might  have  marred  the 
greater.  A  combination  of  extraordinary  circum- 
ces,  and  unaccountable  deprivation  of  presence  of 
mind,  in  a  man  of  the  first  abilities,  and  the  virtue  of 
three  militia  men,  threw  the  Adjutant  General  of  the 
British  forces,  (with  the  full  proof  of  Arnold's  in- 
tention) into  our  hands  ;  and  but  for  the  egregious  tol- 
ly, or  the  bewildered  conception  of  Lieutenant  Colo- 
nel Jameson,  who  seemed  lost  in  astonishment,  and 
not  to  have  known  what  he  was  doing,  I  should  un- 
doubtedly have  gotten  Arnold.  Andre  has  met  his 
fate,  and  with  that  fortitude  which  was  to  be  expect- 
ed from  an  accomplished  young  man  and  a  gallant 
officer :  but  I  mistake  if  Arnold  is  not  suffering  at  this 
time  the  torments  of  a  mental  hell." 

With  respect  to  the  three  militia  men  who  had  been 
the  instruments  of  Providence  in  this  signal  interpo- 
sition, Congress,  on  the  3d  of  November  "  resolved, 
that  Congress  have  a  high  sense  of  the  virtuous  and 
patriotick conduct  of  John  Paulding,  David  Williams 
and  Isaac  Vanvert:  in  testimony  whereof,  ordered, 
that  each  of  them  receive  annually  200  dollars  in  spe- 
cie, or  an  equivalent  in  the  current  money  of  these 
states,  during  life  ;  and  that  the  board  of  war  +>e  di- 
rected to  procure  for  each  of  them,  a  silver  medal,  on 
one  side  of  which  shall  be  a  shield  vvvith  this  inscrip- 
tion, "fidelity,"  and  on  the  other,  the  following  mot- 
to, "  vincit  amor  fatvive,"  and  forward  them  to  the 
commander  in  chief,  who  is  requested  to  present  the 
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same,  with  a  copy  of  this  resolution,  and  the  thanks 
of  Congress  for  their  fidelity,  and  the  eminent  service 
they  have  rendered  their  country." 

In  the  mean  time,  a  proposition  was  made  to  Sir 
Henry  Clinton  by  Washington,  for  an  exchange  of 
officers,  who  were  prisoners,  without  including  the 
privates,  to  which  Sir  Henry  would  not  accede.  Ge- 
neral Lincoln,  on  the  part  of  the  Americans,  and 
General  Phillips,  on  the  part  of  the  British,  were  ap- 
pointed to  settle  the  terms  of  a  cartel,  and  after  some 
objections  on  the  part  of  the  former  to  a  general  ex- 
change, which  had  been  deemed  unadviseable  on  ac- 
count of  the  accession  of  strength  it  would  give  to  the 
enemy,  it  was  finally  agreed  to  wave  that  consideration 
for  the  present,  and  a  cartel  was  established  for  the 
exchange  of  officers.  The  cartel  included  the  Ame- 
ricans of  New-York,  for  whom  an  equivalent  was  to 
be  received  of  British  and  German  soldiers. 

On  the  14th  of  October,  Congress  resolved  to  erect 
a  monument  in  the  city  of  Annapolis  in  Maryland, 
to  the  memory  of  the  Baron  de  Kalb,  to  bear  the  fol- 
lowing inscription  :  "  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  the 
Baron  De  Kalb,  Knight  of  the  royal  order  of  milita- 
ry merit,  Brigadier  of  the  armies  of  France,  and 
Major  General  in  the  service  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  Having  served  with  honour  and  reputa- 
tion for  three  years,  he  gave  a  last  and  glorious  proof 
of  his  attachment  to  the  liberties  of  mankind,  and  to 
the  cause  of  America,  in  the  action  near  Cambden,  in 
the  state  of  South  Carolina ;  where  leading  on  the 
regular  troops  of  Maryland  and  Delaware  against 
superiour  forces,  and  animating  them  by  his  example, 
to  deeds  of  valour,  he  was  wounded  in  several  places, 
and  died  on  the  19th  of  August  following,  in  the  48th 
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year  of  his  age.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  in  acknowledgment  of  his  zeal,  of  his 
services,  and  of  his  merit,  have  erected  this  monu- 
ment/' 

The  year  closed  in  the  north,  without  any  military 
movement  that  deserved  the  name  of  a  campaign. — 
Numerous  skirmishes  of  scouting  parties  took  place, 
during  the  fall,  and  many  depredations  were  commit- 
ted on  both  sides,  more  particularly  by  the  refugees  of 
New-York.  The  army  of  Washington  continued  so 
weak,  both  in  point  of  numbers  and  supplies,  that  he 
was  glad  to  continue  in  a  state  of  inactivity,  or  pre- 
pare for  placing  himself  in  his  winter  quarters  at 
Morristown.  Sir  Henry  Clinton  also  seemed  to  be 
well  pleased  that  the  approach  of  winter  put  a  stop 
to  all  active  proceedings  in  the  north,  as  it  enabled 
him  to  send  off  considerable  reinforcements  to  Corn- 
wallis  in  the  south,  which  was  still  destined  to  he 
the  theatre  of  continued  conflicts.  He  had  despatch- 
ed General  Leslie,  about  the  middle  of  October,  with 
3,000  troops  to  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  to  cooperate 
"with  Lord  Cornwallis,  who,  he  supposed  would  have 
so  far  extended  his  conquests,  as  to  meet  the  rein- 
forcements at  Portsmouth?  but  Leslie  on  his  arrival 
at  this  place,  received  orders  from  his  lordship  to 
proceed  to  Charleston,  whither  also  800  recruits  had 
been  sent  from  New- York  to  the  southern  army. 

Congress  having  ordered  that  a  court  martial  should 
sit  to  try  General  Gates  for  his  misfortunes  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Cambden,  General  Greene  was  appointed  by 
Washington  to  take  his  place;  and  that  General  set 
out  for  the  south  in  the  beginning  of  November.  He 
expressed  his  decided  disapprobation  of  the  course 
pursued   in   relation  to   General   Gates,    and   very 
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much  to  liis  honour,  declared  that  he  would  be  well 
satisfied  to  serve  under  him.  But  whether  merely  un- 
fortunate, orblameably  negligent,  Gates  had  lost  the 
confidence  of  the  south,  and  his  removal  from  the 
command  became  a  matter  of  necessity. 

The  Chevalier  Charles  Louis  de  Ternay,  knight 
of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  &c.  and  commander  of  the 
French  fleet  in  America,  died  at  Newport,  on  the  18th 
of  December.  His  polite  and  gentlemanly  deport- 
ment had  endeared  him  to  the  Americans,  and  his 
premature  death  was  sincerely  regretted.  He  was 
interred  on  the  following  day  with  all  the  honours 
due  to  his  private  worth  and  publick  station. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


Event*  of  1780  continued. — Sanguinary  conduct  of  Lord  Corn- 
wallis.— State  of  Gates's  army. — Colonel  Morgan  arrives  at 
Hillsborough. — The  British  army  move  from  Cambden. — Colo- 
nel Davie  defeats  a  foraging  party  of  the  enemy. — Destruction 
of  Wahab's  house. —  Unsuccessful  attempt  of  Colonel  Clarke 
against  Augusta. — Battle  of  King's  Mountain,  and  defeat  of 
Ferguson. — Cornwallis  retreats  towards  Cambden.'— 'General 
Sumpter  forces  Tarleton  to  retreat  from  Blackstock  Hill. — The 
American  army  move  from  Hillsborough. — General  Greene  ar- 
rives to  take  command  of  the  southern  army. — General  Gates  is 
kindly  received  by  the  Virginia  legislature,  and  retires  to  his 
fa  rm.'— Colonel  Washington  with  his  cavalry  effects  the  surrender 
of  agarrison  at  Rudgely's  Farm  by  stratagem. — General  Greene 
takes  a  position  on  the  Pedee. — Morgan  advances  to  the  Pacolet 
and  Broad  Rivers. — Leslie  arrives  at  Charleston  with  reinforce- 
ments for  Cornwallis,  and  marches  to  Cambden. — Half  pay  for 
life  voted  by  Congress  to  their  officers. — Major  Lee  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  Lieutenant  Colonel — is  ordered  to  the  south. — The 
Baron  de  Steuben  ordered  to  Virginia. — Massachusetts  estab- 
lishes an  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences. — Pennsylvania  abolish- 
es slavery. — The  torture  abolished  in  France. — The  inquisition 
abolished  by  the  Duke  of  Modenu. 

The  extreme  heat  of  the  weather  in  South  Caroli- 
na, the  unhealthiuess  of  the  season,  and  the  want  of 
stores  which  were  daily  expected  from  New-York, 
prevented  Lord  Cornwallis  from  being  immediately 
able  to  pursue  the  advantages  he  had  gained  by  the 
defeat  of  General  Gates.  He  remained,  therefore,  at 
Cambden,  for  some  time  after  the  battle,  engaged  in 
the  civil  duties  of  his  government.  In  the  execution 
of  these,  he  was  even  more  rigorous  than  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  himself  had  been.     Having  despatched  his 
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orders  to  North  Carolina  for  the  immediate  assem- 
bling and  arming  of  the  loyalists,  and  issued  a  second 
proclamation,  denouncing  death  against  all  who 
should  be  found  inarms  against  his  Majesty  after  re- 
ceiving protections;  he  proceeded  to  appoint  a  com- 
missioner to  confiscate  and  sell  the  estates  of  all  who 
adhered  to  the  cause  of  their  country.  His  orders  to 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Cruger,  who  commanded  the 
the  British  garrison  of  Ninety- Six,  will  show  the 
sanguinary  policy  which  Lord  Cornvvallis  had  now 
determined  to  adopt.  "  1  have  given  orders  that  all 
the  inhabitants  of  this  province  who  have  submitted, 
and  who  have  taken  a  part  in  this  revolt,  should  be 
punished  with  the  greatest  rigour,  that  they  should 
be  imprisoned,  and  their  whole  property  taken  from 
them,  or  destroyed.  I  have  likewise  directed,  that 
confiscations  should  be  made  out  of  their  effects,  to 
the  persons  who  have  been  plundered  and  oppressed 
by  them.  I  have  ordered  in  the  most  positive  man- 
ner, that  every  militia  man  who  had  borne  arms  with 
us,  arid  had  afterwards  joined  the  enemy,  should  be 
immediately  hanged.  I  have  now,  sir,  only  to  desire, 
that  you  will  take  the  most  rigorous  measures,  to  ex- 
tinguish the  rebellion  in  the  district  in  which  you 
command ;  and  that  you  will  obey,  in  the  strictest 
manner,  the  directions  I  have  given  in  this  letter,  re- 
lative to  the  treatment  of  this  country." 

Several  of  the  militia  meu,  taken  in  the  late  de- 
feat, were  actually  hanged  under  this  order;  nor  was 
the  rigour  of  Lord  Coruwallis  confined  to  men  of  this 
description :  some  of  the  most  respectable  persons  in 
the  state,  who  had  never  sought  or  accepted  the  pro- 
tection of  the  British  commander,  but  who  remained  pri- 
soners on  parole,  were  confined  on  board  of  prison  ships, 
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and  afterwards  sent  to  St.  Augustine.  And  now  it 
was,  that  Congress  began  to  feel  the  impropriety  of 
their  conduct  with  regard  to  the  convention  troops  of 
Burgoyne ;  they  dared  not  complain  of  Cornwallis's  - 
sending  his  prisoners  wherever  he  pleased ;  he  had 
as  much  right  to  be  influenced  by  motives  of  policy, 
as  they  had,  and  was  quite  as  excuseable  for  giving 
that  name  to  his  own  whims  and  caprices.  The  only 
difference  in  the  two  cases,  was,  that  the  prisoners  in 
Charleston  were  sent  away  from  their  homes,  their 
wives  and  children,  whereas  the  troops  of  Burgoyne 
had  already  left  all  these  endearments  and  consola- 
tions before  they  became  prisoners.  Thus  does  in- 
justice punish  itself. 

We  left  General  Gates  with  the  wretched  remnant 
of  his  army  at  Hillsborough.  They  were  so  reduced 
in  numbers,  that  the  whole  were  arranged  in  two  bat 
talions,  the  first  under  the  command  of  Major  Ander- 
son ;  the  second  under  Major  Hardeman — thus  form- 
ing one  regiment,  the  command  of  which  was  given 
to  Colonel  Otho  H.  Williams,  with  Lieutenant  Colo- 
nel John  E.  Howard,  both  of  whom  had  distinguished 
themselves  in  the  hard  fought  battle  of  Cambden. 
They  were  destitute  of  every  thing  necessary  for  of- 
fensive or  active  operations,  being  without  provision, 
clothing  or  pay  :  but  their  spirits  remained  unsubdu- 
ed, and  their  fidelity  to  the  cause  unshaken  by  a 
thousand  temptations  daily  offered  to  seduce  them  to 
the  ranks  of  their  enemies.  On  the  16th  of  Septem- 
ber, this  little  army  was  augmented  by  the  arrival  of 
about  300  men  from  Virginia;  consisting  of  the  re- 
mains of  Colonel  Buforcl's  regiment,  and  a  small  body 
of  Porterfield's  light  infantry.  These  were  formed 
into  a  second  regiment  under  Colonel  Buford,  and 
vol.   ii.  46 
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the  command  of  the  two  was  given  to  General  Small- 
wood.  By  the  beginning  of  October,  the  array  was 
further  reinforced  by  the  arrival  of  Colonel  Morgan, 
who  was  in  himself  a  host,  and  the  cavalry  under 
Washington  and  White.  The  arrival  of  Morgan 
made  some  change  in  the  disposition  of  the  troops 
necessary.  Four  companies  of  infantry  under  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  Howard,  the  cavalry,  and  a  small 
body  of  Virginia  riflemen,  were  formed  into  a  sepa- 
rate corps,  and  placed  under  Morgan,  who  was  or- 
dered to  march  with  them  towards  Salisbury,  to  co- 
operate with  the  North  Carolina  militia,  the  com- 
mand of  which  had  been  given  by  the  legislature  to 
General  Small  wood. 

Lord  Cornwallis,  having  at  length  received  the  ne- 
cessary supplies,  prepared  to  enter  upon  active  ope- 
rations for  the  conquest  of  North  Carolina.  He  des- 
patched Colonel  Ferguson  with  his  corps  of  light  in- 
fantry and  militia  to  the  frontiers  of  North  Carolina, 
and  Tarleton  with  his  legion  to  scour  the  country 
west  of  the  Wateree,  while  his  lordship  moved  on 
the  8th  of  September  to  the  Waxhaws,  where  he 
halted  until  Tarleton  joined  him.  Colonel  Davie 
who  was  stationed  in  this  settlement  with  his  parti- 
zan  corps,  was  compelled  to  move  off  on  the  approach 
of  Cornwallis,  and  establish  himself  at  Providence. 
From  this  place  he  conducted  a  successful  enterprise 
against  a  foraging  party  of  the  enemy,  consisting  of 
light  troops  and  loyalists,  on  the  southern  banks  of 
the  Catawba.  He  came  upon  them  unperceived  on 
the  morning  of  gist  of  September,  at  a  plantation 
which  belonged  to  Wahab,  one  of  his  captains,  and 
compelled  them  to  fly  in  great  confusion,  with  the  loss 
of  60  of  their  number  killed  and  wounded;  96  horses, 
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and  ISO  stand  of  arms.  But  the  British  array  were 
too  near  to  remain  long  in  ignorance  of  this  transac- 
tion ;  a  sufficient  number  speedily  collected,  and  Co- 
lonel Davie,  in  his  turn,  was  compelled  to  retreat, 
while  the  enraged  enemy,  in  view  of  the  unhappy 
Wahab,  set  fire  to  his  house  and  left  his  helpless  wife 
and  children  without  a  shelter. 

In  the  meau  time,  Colonel  Ferguson  having  ad- 
vanced beyond  the  frontiers  of  North  Carolina  into 
Tryon  county,  ravaging  and  laying  waste  the  whole 
country  on  his  march,  received  intelligence  from  Lord 
Coruwallis  of  au  unsuccessful  attack  upon  AugusTa, 
by  Colonel  Clarke,  and  orders  to  intercept  him  in  his 
retreat.  Colonel  Clarke,  of  whose  enterprising  spi- 
rit, we  have  before  had  occasion  to  speak,  had  never 
lost  sight  of  the  hope  of  recovering  Augusta,  and  hav- 
ing collected  a  body  of  hardy  mountaineers,  deter- 
mined upon  attacking  it,  while  defended  only  by  a 
weak  garrison  of  150  men  under  Colonel  Brown. 
The  latter  officer  on  the  approach  of  Clarke  with- 
drew his  garrison  from  the  town  and  retired  towards 
Garden  Hill,  where,  in  spite  of  the  vigorous  attack 
of  Clarke  with  700  men,  he  succeeded  in  establish- 
ing himself  in  a  strong  position.  All  the  efforts  of 
Colonel  Clarke  to  reduce  this  brave  officer  with  his 
little  band  to  submission  were  unavailing ;  cut  off 
from  provisions  and  water,  Colonel  Brown  still  main- 
tained his  position  for  four  days,  when  the  arrival  of 
Colonel  Crugef  with  a  reinforcement  from  Ninety - 
Hix,  relieved  him  from  his  unpleasant  situation,  and 
forced  Colonel  Clarke,  whose  ammunition  was  ex- 
hausted, to  withdraw  his  troops. t  Colonel  Ferguson, 
who  believed  himself  safe  from  the  attack  of  any  ene- 
my in  his  neighbourhood,  posted  himself  on  King's 
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Mountain,  and  quietly  waited  to  intercept  Clarke  on 
his  return.  His  security,  however,  was  but  of  short 
continuance  :  for  a  numerous  body  of  hardy  troops 
from  the  western  parts  of  Virginia  and  North  Caro- 
lina, having  been  collected  under  Colonels  Williams, 
(of  Ninety- Six)  Campbell,  Cleaveland,  Shelby  and 
Sevier,  for  the  purpose  of  moving  upon  Augusta, 
hearing  of  the  failure  of  Clarke,  and  receiving  intelli- 
gence at  the  same  time,  of  Ferguson's  situation,  de- 
termined upon  turning  their  arms  against  him.  They 
halted  for  this  purpose  at  Gilberttown,  and  selecting 
1500  of  their  bravest  men,  formed  them  into  three  di- 
visions, and  ascended  the  thickly  wooded  summit  of 
King's  Mountain.  Cleaveland,  with  his  division, 
was  the  first  to  gain  sight  of  the  enemy's  pickets,  and 
halting  his  men,  he  addressed  them  in  the  following 
simple,  affecting  and  animating  terms  :  «  My  brave 
fellows,  we  have  beat  the  tories,  and  we  can  beat 
them ;  they  are  all  cowards.  If  they  had  the  spirit 
of  men,  they  would  join  with  their  fellow-citizens  in 
supporting  the  independence  of  their  country.  When 
engaged,  you  are  not  to  wait  for  the  word  of  com- 
mand from  me.  I  will  show  you  by  my  example  how 
to  fight.  I  can  undertake  no  more.  Every  man 
must  consider  himself  as  an  officer,  and  act  from  his 
own  judgment.  Fire  as  quick  as  you  can,  and  stand 
your  ground  as  long  as  you  can.  When  you  can  do 
no  better,  get  behind  trees,  or  retreat ;  but  I  beg  of 
you  not  to  run  quite  off.  If  we  are  repulsed,  let  us 
make  a  point  to  return,  and  renew  the  fight.  Perhaps 
we  may  have  better  luck  in  the  second  attempt  than  in 
the  first.  If  any  ofi  you  are  afraid,  such  have  leave 
to  retire,  and  they  are  requested  immediately  to  take 
themselves  off." 
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This  address,  which  would  have  done  honour  to  the 
hero  of  Agincourt,  being  ended,  the  men  rushed  upon 
the  enemy's  pickets,  and  forced  them  to  retire  ;  but 
returning  again  to  the  charge  with  the  bayonet,  Cleve- 
land's men  gave  way  in  their  turn.  In  the  mean 
time  Colonel  Shelby  advanced  with  his  division,  and 
was  in  like  manner  driven  back  by  the  bayonets  of  the 
enemy  ;  but  there  was  yet  another  body  of  assailants 
to  be  received :  Colonel  Campbell  moved  up  at  the 
moment  of  Shelby's  repulse,  but  was  equally  unable  to 
stand  against  the  British  bayonet,  and  Ferguson  still 
kept  possession  of  his  mountain.  The  whole  of  the 
division  being  separately  baffled,  determined  to  make 
another  effort  in  cooperation,  and  the  conflict  became 
terrible.  Ferguson  still  depended  upon  the  bayonet  ; 
but  this  brave  and  undaunted  officer  after  gallantly 
sustaining  the  attack  for  nearly  an  hour,  was  killed 
by  a  musket  ball,  and  his  troops  soon  after  surrender- 
ed at  discretion.  The  enemy's  loss  on  this  occasion 
was  300  killed  and  wounded,  800  prisoners,  and 
1500  stand  of  arms.  Our  loss  in  killed  was  no  more 
than  about  20,  among  whom  was  Colonel  Williams, 
one  of  our  most  active  and  enterprising  officers  :  onr 
number  of  wounded  was  very  considerable. 

Lord  Cornwallis  had,  in  the  mean  time,  advanced 
towards  Salisbury,  little  dreaming  of  the  reverse  of 
fortune  in  store  for  him.  He  had  been  so  long  and  so 
invariably  successful,  that  he  had  begun  to  think,  the 
terrour  of  his  name  was  sufficient  to  quell  every  thing 
like  rebellion.  But  the  intelligence  of  Ferguson's 
defeat,  and  the  death  of  an  officer  on  whom  so  much 
of  his  hopes  depended  for  the  discipline  of  the  royalists, 
as  well  as  the  reduction  of  the  friends  of  government 
on  the  confines  of  the  two  disputed  states,  gave  a  check 
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to  the  projects  of  his  Lordship  and  determined  him  to 
retreat  towards  Cambden.  He  commenced  his  retreat 
on  the  t-Mh  of  October,  and  after  a  tedious  and  fatigu- 
ing march,   rendered  difficult  by  heavy  rains  which 
swelled  the  watercourses  and  saturated  the  earth,  he 
arrived  at  Wiimsbortrtigii  oh  the  29th  where  he  estab- 
lished himself,  for  the  convenience  of  protecting  the 
country  between  Cambden  and  Ninety   Six.     Soon 
after  his  arrival  here,  Cornwallis  despatched  Tarle- 
ton  with  a  view  to  cut  off  General  Sumpter,  who  had 
never  been  a  moment  idle  when  an  opportunity  of- 
fered of  striking  at  the  enemy.     He  was  now  posted 
near  the  Tyger  river,  at   Blackstock    Hill,   where 
Tarleton  encountered  him  on  the  £Oth  November.   A 
part  of  Sumpter's  force  had  possession  of  a  log  barn, 
which  served  as  a  secure  defence  against  the  attack  of 
cavalry,  while  the  apertures  between  the  logs  allow- 
ed those  within  an  opportunity  of  firing  to  great  ad- 
vantage. The  63d  regiment,  which  had  just  met  with 
a  severe  repulse  by  Sumpter,  on  the  Santee,  was  or- 
dered to  join  Tarleton  in  his  attack  ;    but  this  officer 
with  his  usual  impatience  and  impetuosity,  being  join- 
ed by  80  of  their  mounted  infantry,  pushed  on  without 
waiting  for  the  remainder,  with  250  men.     Sumpter 
was  so  advantageously  posted,  tha*  nothing  but   the 
most  daring  presumption  on  the  part  of  Tarleton, 
could  have  led  him  to  hope  for  success ;  his  rash  va- 
lour had  served  him  on  other  occasions,  and  fie  had 
been  the  minion  of  fortune  so  long  that  he  fancied  the 
vigour  of  his  arm  invincible.     No  troops  conld  have 
behaved  better  than  those  of  Tarleton  ;  but  Sumpter's 
strength  of  position  and  great  superiority  of  numbers, 
rendered  their  valour  unavailing.  The  party  belong- 
ing to  the  63d  regiment  were  literally  cut  to  pieces, 
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their  commanding  officer,  Major  Money,  two  Lieuten- 
ants, and  a  third  of  the  privates  being  killed.  Tarle- 
tou  endeavoured  to  support  the  charge  of  his  party, 
but  was  compelled  to  fall  back  ;  the  whole  of  the  as- 
sailants retreated  until  they  formed  a  junction  with 
the  regiment  advancing  to  their  support.  General 
Sumpter  was  severely  wounded  in  the  attack  ;  and 
having  remained  on  the  ground  long  enough  to  bury 
his  dead  and  take  care  of  the  wouuded,  as  well  his 
OAvn  as  those  of  the  enemy,  he  retired  across  the  Ty- 
ger,  not  being  strong  enough  to  wait  for  a  second  at- 
tack from  Tarletoirs  reinforcements. 

General  Marion  in  the  mean  time  continued  his 
skirmishing  with  great  success,  having  always  a  place 
of  retreat  so  secure  and  concealed  that  the  enemy  were 
never  able  to  find  him  out,  unless  he  chose  himself  to 
offer  them  battle,  athing  which  he  never  declined  when 
an  opportunity  offered.  The  services  of  this  officer 
were  so  various  and  constant,  but  so  unconnected  in 
general  with  the  operation  of  the  main  army,  that  it 
would  require  a  separate  volume  to  detail  his  gallant 
exploits.  He  was  never  idle  ;  though  repeatedly  left 
with  not  more  than  a  dozen  militiamen,  he  was  con- 
stantly in  the  field,  and  constantly  on  the  watch  for 
an  occasion  of  using  his  little  band  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  great  cause  of  resistance  to  the  invaders  of 
his  native  laud. 

The  defeat  of  Colonel  Ferguson  had  raised  the 
hopes  of  the  American  army,  as  much  as  it  depressed 
those  ofCornwallis;  and  notwithstandiiig  tlr  ~cmpl.  e 
rout  of  Gates  at  Cambden,  the  e^emy  bad  so  far  the 
worst  of  the  campaign,  having  lost  a  greater  number 
of  men  than  the  Americans,  and  been  compelled  to 
abandon  several  posts  which  they  held  in  the  begin- 
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ning  of  the  campaign.  With  some  little  gleam  of 
hope,  shining  upon  them  amid  the  gloom  which  had 
so  long  enveloped  the  south,  the  American  army  mov*- 
ed  from  Hillsborough  on  the  &d  November,  and  reach- 
ed Salisbury  on  the  8th,  a  distance  of  one  hundred 
miles.  General  Gates  remained  at  Hillsborough  a 
few  days  longer,  enjoying  the  pleasing  anticipation  of 
being  able  soon  to  retrieve  his  losses,  when  he  receiv- 
ed the  rumour  of  Greene's  appointment,  and  of  a  court 
of  inquiry  to  be  held  on  his  conduct.  In  addition  to 
this  information,  which  perhaps  was  not  altogether 
unexpected  by  him,  from  his  knowledge  of  the  tem- 
per of  Congress,  he  received  also  the  afflicting  news 
of  the  death  of  his  only  son.  This  was  a  trial  of  his 
firmness  which  it  required  all  his  philosophy  to  sup- 
port ;  but  General  Gates  suffered  neither  grief  nor 
resentment  to  stifle  the  dictates  of  duty.  His  efforts, 
on  the  contrary,  were  redoubled  to  place  his  army  in 
such  a  situation  as  would  give  the  least  trouble  to  his 
successour;  and  if  the  same  caution  and  prudence  of 
arrangement  had  been  observed  in  his  earlier  move- 
ments, as  now  characterized  the  disposition  of  his  re- 
duced means,  the  laurels  of  Saratoga  would  have  flou- 
rished in  undiminished  freshness.  Having  arrived  at 
Salisbury,  General  Gates  directed  General  Small- 
wood  to  encamp  with  his  division  at  Providence,  and 
to  build  huts  for  the  winter  accommodation  of  the 
men,  while  Morgan,  who  at  the  repeated  solicitation 
of  Geueral  Gates  had  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
Brigadier,  was  directed  to  take  a  position  somewhat 
in  advance  with  the  light  troops,  the  General  himself 
fixing  his  head  quarters  at  Charlotte. 

Things  were  thus  situated,  when  on  the  2d  of  De- 
cember, General  Greene  arrived  to  take  the  command. 
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He  was  received  by  General  Gates  with  a  noble  cor- 
diality, that  did  honour  to  his  heart  ;  and  on  the  suc- 
ceeding day  the  command  was  transferred  to  him 
in  the  following  general  orders.  U  The  honourable 
Major  General  Greene,  who  arrived  yesterday 
afternoon  in  Charlotte,  being  appointed  by  his  Ex- 
cellency General  Washington,  with  the  approba- 
tion of  the  honourable  Congress,  to  the  command  of 
the  Southern  army,  all  orders  will  for  the  future  issue 
from  him,  and  all  reports  are  to  be  made  to  him. — 
General  Gates  returns  his  sincere  and  grateful  thanks 
to  the  Southern  army,  for  their  perseverance,  forti- 
tude and  patient  endurance  of  all  the  hardships  and 
sufferings  they  have  undergone  while  under  his  com- 
mand. He  anxiously  hopes  their  misfortunes  will 
cease  therewith  ;  and  that  victory,  and  the  glorious  ad- 
vantages attending  it,  may  be  the  future  portion  of 
the  Southern  army."  The  conduct  of  General  Greene 
on  this  unpleasant  occasion  evinced  his  great  delica- 
cy, and  undiminished  respect  for  the  unfortunate 
Gates.  He  publickly  thanked  him  for  his  polite  re- 
ception, and  as  a  further  compliment,  confirmed  by 
general  order,  all  the  standing  orders  of  Gates. 

General  Gates  remained  no  longer  than  was  neces- 
sary to  make  the  requisite  communications  to  his  sue- 
cessour,  of  whom  he  took  an  affectionate  leave,  and 
proceeded  slowly  towards  the  north.  Where  he  had 
a  few  months  before  been  met  with  greetings  and 
shouts  of  welcome,  he  was  now  received  with  cold 
politeness,  or  chilling  indifference  ;  nor  until  he  arriv- 
ed at  Richmond,  the  capital  of  Virginia,  did  he  see  a 
smile  of  recognition  or  hear  a  whisper  of  condolence 
or  consolation  under  his  misfortunes.  His  splendid 
victory  at  Saratoga  was  forgotten  in  his  more  recent 
vol.  11.  "47 
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defeat.  But  thus  it  is  ever  with  the  world,  always 
ready  to  minister  to  the  pride  of  success,  and  ever 
prone  to  shun  or  insult  misfortune.  The  Legislature 
of  Virginia,  however,  made  an  honourable  exception 
to  this  remark.  As  soon  as  they  heard  of  the  Gene- 
rals arrival,  they  appointed  a  committee  of  their  body 
to  wait  on  him  with  the  assurance  of  their  high  regard 
and  esteem  ;  H  that  the  remembrance  of  his  former 
glorious  services  cannot  be  obliterated  by  any  reverse 
of  fortune,  but  that  this  house  ever  mindful  of  his  great 
merit,  will  omit  no  opportunity  of  testifying  to  the 
world,  the  gratitude  which  as  a  member  of  the  Ame- 
rican Union,  this  country  owes  him  in  his  military 
character."  This  kindness  from  so  important  a  num- 
ber of  the  union,  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  mind 
of  General  Gates  ;  and  the  subsequent  respectful  re- 
ception which  he  met  with  from  the  commander  in 
chief,  tended  to  soothe  the  feelings  with  which  he 
now  retired  to  his  farm  never  more  to  mingle  in  the 
strife  of  his  country. 

General  Gates  had  scarcely  resigned  the  command 
of  the  army,  when  intelligence  arrived  of  a  skirmish 
between  a  part  of  Morgan's  corps  and  a  foraging  par- 
ty of  the  eueiny.  Morgan  had  attempted  with  his  in- 
fantry to  intercept  one  of  those  parties  who  had  ad- 
vanced into  the  country  some  distance  from  their  main 
body,  but  they  managed  to  elude  his  efforts.  Washing- 
ton, however,  who  with  his  cavalry  had  taken  a  more 
extensive  circuit,  advanced  to  Clermont,  where  a  gar- 
rison of  100  men  under  Lieutenant  Colonel  Rudgely, 
were  posted  in  a  block  house,  or  rather  a  log  barn, 
impenetrable  to  small  arms,  and  secured  from  the  at- 
tack of  cavalry  by  a  surrounding  abbatis.  It  had  been 
Washington's  intention  to  carry  this  place  by  sur- 
prise, but  finding  this  impracticable,  he  resorted  to  a 
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ruse  de  guerre  which  procured  the  surrender  of  the 
garrison  without  a  shot.  By  advancing  his  cavalry 
so  as  to  show  only  their  front,  some  of  the  rear  were 
enabled  to  dismount  unperceived ;  and  having  worked 
a  pine  log  into  the  rough  semblance  of  a  piece  of  artil- 
lery, it  was  brought  up  with  great  parade  and  pointed 
against  the  house.  This  done,  the  commanding  officer 
was  summoned  to  surrender,  and  seeing  no  hope  of 
being  able  to  stand  a  siege,  he  obeyed  the  summons 
without  hesitation  ;  and  having  taken  care  of  the  pri- 
soners, and  demolished  the  barn  and  abbatis,  Wash- 
ington returned  in  triumph  to  his  brigade. 

Immediately  after  this  event,  General  Greene  mov- 
ed with  the  main  body  of  the  army,  and  established 
himself  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Pedee,  nearly  oppo- 
site Cheraw  hill,  a  part  of  the  country,  which  not  on- 
ly afforded  abundant  supplies  for  his  troops,  but  of- 
fered a  convenient  rendezvous  for  the  militia.  Gene- 
ral Morgan  had  received  a  reinforcement  of  500  mi- 
litia, under  General  Pickens,  which  gave  him  a  res- 
pectable brigade,  with  which  he  took  post  near  the 
confluence  of  the  Pacolet  and  Broad  rivers. 

General  Leslie  arrived  at  Charleston  with  the  suc- 
cours to  Cornwallis  on  the  13th  of  December ;  and 
leaving  a  part  of  his  troops  for  the  protection  of  that 
city,  he  marched  immediately  with  the  remainder, 
amounting  to  1500  to  Cambden,  where  Carnwallis 
had  ordered  him  to  join  him.  In  this  situation  we 
must  leave  the  two  armies,  to  bring  the  minor  inci- 
dents of  the  year  to  a  close. 

Congress  among  other  resolutions  relating  to  the 
army,  in  October,  resolved  that  all  officers  who  contin- 
ued in  service  to  the  end  of  the  war,  should  receive 
half  pay  for  life.     About  the  same  time,  Major  Hen-. 
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ry  Lee,  being  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Lieutenant  Co- 
lonel, was  ordered  to  join  the  southern  army  with 
his  legionary  corps  ;  and  the  Baron  Steuben  was  di- 
rected to  proceed  to  Virginia,  with  a  view  to  the  pro- 
per organization  of  its  means  of  defence.  The  depar- 
ture of  General  Leslie  from  Portsmouth,  about  the 
time  of  the  Baron's  arrival  at  Richmond,  prevented 
the  necessity  of  those  measures  which  had  been  plan- 
ned for  his  expulsion,  and  Virginia  continued  to  en- 
joy repose. 

This  year  was  remarkable  for  the .enactment  of  four 
laws,  by  four  separate  and  distinct  powers,  for  the  pro- 
motion oi  human  happiness,and  the  diffusion  of  the  bles- 
sings of  peace  and  liberty,  amidst  the  turmoils  and 
distresses  of  war. — 1.  The  general  court  of  Massa- 
chusetts, in  May,  passed  an  act  to  incorporate  and  es- 
tablish a  society  for  the  cultivation  and  promotion  of 
the  Arts  and  Sciences,  by  the  name  of  The  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  2d.  Pennsylvania  pas- 
sed a  law  for  ever  abolishing  slavery  in  that  state.  3d. 
The  King  of  France,  by  solemn  edict  declared  the 
trial  by  torture  to  be  for  ever  at  an  end.  He  like- 
wise, of  his  own  will,  made  retrenchment  of  no  less 
than  four  hundred  of  his  household,  thus  lessening  by 
the  annual  amount  of  so  many  salaries,  the  taxes  of 
the  French  people.  And  4th.  The  Duke  of  Mode- 
na,  after  the  death  of  the  grand  Inquisitor,  abolished 
the  Inquisition  throughout  his  dominions,  and  order- 
ed its  revenues  to  be  applied  to  purposes  of  charity, 
and  publick  accommodation. 
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CHAPTER  XYI. 

Events  of  1781. — Movements  of  the  army  in  the  South. — Lieutenant 
Colonel  Lee  joins  the  army  with  his  legion*— Lee  and  Marion 
surprise  the  British  post  of  Georgetown. — >Cornwallis  advances 
from  Cambden. — Battle  of  the  Cowpens,  and  defeat  of  Tarle- 
ton. — Morgan  retreats  to  the  Catawba. — Is  there  joined  by  Ge- 
neral Greene. —  Cornwallis  is  prevented  from  crossing  by  the 
sudden  rise  of  the  river. — General  Davidson  opposing  his  pas- 
sage is  killed. — Tarleton  disperses  the  militia  at  Terr  ants. — • 
Greene  retreats  towards  Guilford  Court  House,  crosses  the  Yad- 
kin, and  is  again  saved  by  the  swelling  of  the  river. — Greene 
and  linger  form  a  junction  at  Guilford  Court  House.  They 
retreat  to  Virginia  across  the  Dan. — Skirmish  between  Lee's 
and  Tarleton's  horse. — Cornwallis  moves  to  Hillsborough.— 
Greene  r>crosses  the  Dan  and  advances  towards  the  British.— 
Lee  disperses  a  large  party  of  royalists  under  Colonel  Pyle.— 
His  attempts  to  bring  Tarleton  to  action  faiL—The  latter  re- 
treats to  Hillsborough. —  Cornwallis  again  moves  in  pursuit  of 
Greene,  forces  Colonel  Williams  to  retreat. — Manoeuvres  of  Lee 
and  his  Legion. — General  Greene  retires  across  the  Haw,  and 
Cormvallis  relinquishes  the  pursuit. —  Greene  receives  a  rein- 
forcement,— Moves  to  Guilford  Court  House. — Battle  of  Guil- 
ford.— Defeat  of  General  Greene.— Cornwallis  retires  to  Wil- 
mington.— Greene  pursues  him  as  far  as  Ramsay's  Mill,  where 
he  encamps  his  army. 

A  few  days  after  the  last  movement  of  General 
Greene  which  we  have  mentioned,  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Lee  joined  the  army  with  his  legion,  amounting  to  ahout 
100  horse,  and  180  foot.  This  corps  was  immediate- 
ly ordered  to  cross  the  Pedee  and  advance  to  the  sup- 
port of  Brigadier  General  Marion.  The  movements 
of  Marion,  as  we  have  before  observed,  were  so  ra- 
pid and  various,  and  sometimes  so  secret  that  it  was 
difficult  even  for  his  friends  to  find  him :  and  it  was 
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not  until  after  considerable  search,  that  Lee  was  ena- 
bled to  learn  his  position  and  communicate  his  orders. 
He  found  him  at  length  in  the  swamps  between  the 
Pedee  and  Santee  rivers,  engaged  in  his  usual  enter- 
prises against  the  enemy's  posts.  Soon  after  the  junc- 
tion, a  scheme  was  projected  for  surprising  the  British 
Colonel  Campbell,  who  was  stationed  with  a  garrison 
of  &00  men  in  Georgetown.  The  fort  or  inclosed 
work  which  constituted  the  principal  defence,  was 
situated  a  little  out  of  the  town,  but  being  too  small  ta 
afford  quarters  for  the  men,  they  were  stationed  for 
the  most  part  in  the  town,  where  also  the  command- 
ing officer  had  his  quarters.  The  intention  was  to 
embark  the  infantry  of  the  legion  in  two  divisions,  in 
boats,  who  were  to  drop  down  the  Pedee  and  arrive 
at  Georgetown  in  the  night,  while  the  cavalry  under 
Marion  and  Lee  were  to  gain  the  vicinity  of  the  town 
by  land  and  wait  for  the  signal  of  cooperation.  The 
boat  party  met  with  so  little  difficulty  in  decending  the 
river,  that  they  entered  the  town  at  the  appointed 
time  unperceived,  and  gained  possession  of  the  com- 
mandants quarters,  so  that  when  Marion  and  Lee 
rushed  in  upon  hearing  the  first  fire,  the  town  was 
quiet  and  Colonel  Campbell  a  prisoner.  The  troops 
of  the  enemy,  however,  instead  of  attempting  as  was 
conjectured  would  be  the  case,  either  to  gain  the  fort, 
or  rush  to  the  quarters  of  the  commandant,  remained 
snug  in  their  own  quarters,  and  secured  themselves 
by  barricading  the  doors  and  windows.  Thus  only 
a  part  of  the  object  was  accomplished.  Colonel  Camp- 
bell and  several  other  officers  were  parolled  ;  and  the 
American  troops,  having  no  means  of  battering  the 
barricaded  doors,  or  the  fort,  retired  from  the  town 
On  the  approach  of  day-light.     The  infantry  who  de- 
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cended  the  river,  on  this  occasion,  aud  to  whom  great 
praise  is  due  for  their  active  movements,  were  com- 
manded by  Captains  Games  and  Rudolph. 

Lord  Cornwallis,  in  the  mean  time  having  des- 
patched Tarletouin  pursuit  of  Morgan,  and  being  re- 
inforced by  the  arrival  of  Leslie  with  1500  men,  ad- 
vanced with  the  main  army  towards  North  Carolina, 
with  a  view  of  intercepting  Morgan,  should  he  escape 
the  vigilance  of  Tarleton' s  legion.  He  directed  his 
march  between  the  Catawba  and  the  Broad  rivers, 
while  Leslie  was  ordered  to  move  in  a  parallel  direc- 
tion on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Wateree  and  Catawba. 

General  Morgan,  having  received  intelligence  of 
those  movements  of  the  enemy,  quitted  his  position  on 
the  16th  of  January,  only  a  few  hours  before  Tarle- 
ton  reached  it  with  his  legion  of  1100  men.  He 
would  have  waited  to  give  Tarleton  battle,  but  the 
approach  of  Cornwallis  with  the  whole  army,  would 
have  rendered  such  a  step  extremely  hazardous  and 
imprudent.  Tarleton,  with  his  usual  velocity  of 
movement,  pressed  the  pursuit  through  the  night  and 
gained  sight  of  Morgan  early  next  morning,  at  the 
Cowpens,  where  the  General  had  halted  to  rest  and 
repose  his  troops.  He  was  greatly  inferior  to  Tarle- 
ton in  numbers,  and  being  considerably  harassed,  he 
would  have  preferred  a  quiet  retreat ;  but  being  ea- 
gerly pressed  by  his  enemy,  he  determined  to  pre- 
pare for  action.  The  ground  was  unfavourable  to 
him,  being  such  as  to  admit  with  facility  the  opera- 
tion of  cavalry,  of  which  Tarleton  had  three  times 
his  number ;  but  having  once  taken  his  resolution  no 
longer  to  avoid  battle,  his  arrangements  were  made 
with  his  usual  promptitude  and  skill.  His  front  line 
was  composed  of  the  North  and  South  Carolina  and 
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Georgia  militia  under  General  Pickens,  two  light  par- 
ties of  which,  under  Majors  McDowell  and  Cunning- 
ham, were  somewhat  advanced,  with  orders  to  meet 
the  enemy 's  advance  with  a  desultory  fire  and  then  fall 
hack  into  line.  The  second  line  consisted  of  the  re- 
gular infantry,  and  Captains  Triplett's  and  Tait's 
companies  of  Virginia  militia,  under  Lieutenant  Co- 
lonel  Howard.  The  cavalry  and  a  small  body 
of  mounted  militia  under  Colonel  Washington  were 
drawn  up  at  a  convenient  distance  in  the  rear. 

Tarleton  had  no  sooner  come  up  with  Morgan  than 
he  made  a  hasty  arrangement  of  his  fatigued  troops, 
and  even  before  his  line  of  battle  was  complete  led 
them  to  the  attack.  The  advancing  line  was  compos- 
ed of  his  light  and  legion  infantry  and  the  7th  regi- 
ment, under  Major  New  marsh,  with  a  troop  of  dra- 
goons on  each  flank.  Major  M< Arthur  with  a  batta- 
lion of  the  71st,  and  the  remainder  of  the  cavalry, 
formed  his  reserve.  The  line  advanced  with  a  fero- 
cious shout,  and  a  hotfire  of  musketry,  which  compel- 
led our  light  advanced  parties  to  fall  back  into-line. — 
General  Pickens  had  given  orders  to  his  militia  not 
to  lire  until  the  enemy  had  approached  within  the  dis- 
tance of  forty  or  fifty  yards,  which  they  obeyed  with 
great  firmness  ;  but  the  assault  with  the  bayonet  which 
Tarleton  now  ordered  was  too  much  for  them,  the 
whole  line  retired  precipitately,  a  part  of  them  fled  to 
their  horses,  and  a  part  was  led  by  General  Pickens 
to  the  right  of  Howard's  line.  Tarleton,  supposing 
by  the  flight  of  the  militia  of  the  first  line,  that  his  vic- 
tory was  secured,  pushed  forward  with  impetuosity 
until  he  came  upon  Howard.  The  resistance  which 
he  met  with  here  was  somewhat  unexpected,  and  he 
soon  found  himself  compelled  to  bring  up  his  reserve. 
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The  contest  now  became  obstinate  and  deadly,  and 
the  ground  was  covered  w  ith  the  killed  and  wounded. 
The  continentals  stood  the  fire  with  unshaken  firm- 
ness, until  the  advance  of  Ml Arthur,  when  it  became 
necessary  for  Howard  to  change  the  front  of  his  right 
company.  His  order  for  this  purpose  being  mistaken, 
the  company  fell  back,  and  the  whole  line  retired  to 
the  cavalry.  Tarleton  pursued  once  more  with  the 
assurance  of  victory ;  but  Howard  having  explained 
his  order,  and  performed  his  manoeuvre  in  defiance, 
turned  upon  his  impetuous  foe,  and  poured  in  so  de- 
structive a  fire,  that  his  pursuit  was  turned  into  in- 
stant rout.  Howard  perceiving  the  disorder  into 
which  his  unexpected  facing  had  thrown  the  enemy, 
pressed  upon  them  with  the  bayonet,  which  decided 
the  fate  of  the  day.  Colonel  Washington  at  the  same 
moment  charged  a  part  of  the  enemy's  cavalry  which 
had  gained  our  rear,  and  put  them  also  to  flight.  He 
pursued  them  for  several  miles  with  more  zeal  than 
prudence,  and  having  in  his  eagerness  advanced  some 
distance  beyond  his  regiment,  narrowly  escaped  be- 
ing cut  off!. 

The  British  lost  in  this  memorable  battle,  upwards 
of  100  killed,  among  whom  were  ten  commissioned 
officers,  and  200  wounded.  More  than  .*00  prison- 
ers fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Americans,  besides  % 
pieces  of  artillery,  %  standards,  800  muskets,  35  bag- 
gage wagons,  and  100  dragoon  horses.  Our  less  was 
no  more  than  12  killed,  and  about  60  wounded. 
Thus  did  Tarleton  receive  a  lesson  to  which  he  had 
not  been  accustomed,  and  a  check  which  produced  a 
sensible  effect  upon  all  his  subsequent  operations. 
A  part  of  his  cavalry,  which  had  fled  without  taking 
any  part  in  the  action,  reached  Cornwallis's  camp  in 
vol.  ii.  48 
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the  evening,  where  Tarleton  himself  arrived  the  next 
morning,  no  less  mortified  than  fatigued. 

The  victory  of  the  Cowpens  must  be  reckoned 
one  of  the  most  splendid  achieved  during  the  revolu- 
tionary war.  The  force  of  Morgan  hardly  amounted 
to  500  men,  while  that  of  his  adversary,  from  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  British  historians,  exceeded 
1000.  The  principal  part  of  Morgan's  brigade  was 
militia,  while  Tarleton  commanded  the  flower  of  the 
British  army.  He  had,  indeed,  in  every  respect,  the 
advantage  ;  a  ground  favourable  for  the  movements  of 
his  cavalry,  of  which  he  had  350  ;  two  pieces  of  ar- 
tillery, the  only  pieces  on  the  field ;  and  the  stimulus 
of  recent  and  constant  success  to  animate  his  troops. 
It  is  impossible  under  such  circumstances,  not  to  at- 
tribute Tarleton's  defeat  to  his  own  ungovernable 
rashness.  He  came  in  sight  of  Morgan  early  in  the 
morning,  and  had  abundant  lime  to  rest  his  fatigued 
troops ;  but  he  had  been  accustomed  to  conquer  by 
his  rapid  and  impetuous  movements,  and  without 
even  examining  the  nature  of  Morgan's  position,  or 
explaining  his  views  to  his  officers,  he  rushed  into 
battle,  careless  of  personal  danger,  and  heedless  of 
contingent  consequences.  It  had  not  often  been  his 
fate,  however,  to  meet  with  such  an  antagonist  as 
Morgan,  who  though  unwilling  to  seek  an  engage- 
ment under  such  disadvantages,  was  never  unpre- 
pared for  it.  This  brave  and  excellent  officer  evinc- 
ed at  the  battle  of  the  Cowpens  the  value  of  that  ex- 
perience which  he  had  acquired  at  Quebec  and  Sara- 
toga ;  and  never  was  a  General  more  bravely  second- 
ed than  was  Morgan  on  this  day.  The  masterly 
movement  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Howard,  at  the  mo- 
ment when  Tarleton  was  grasping  at  victory,  cannot 
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be  too  highly  praised. — After  securiug  the  fruits  of 
his  victory,  Morgan  continued  his  march  to  the  Ca- 
tawba without  delay,  wisely  apprehending  that  Corn- 
wallis  would  seek  to  retrieve  his  losses  by  a  rapid 
pursuit. 

General  Greene  received  intelligence  of  Morgan's 
victory,  on  the  19th  of  January,  and  of  the  advance 
of  the  British  army  at  the  same  time.  He  immediate- 
ly prepared  to  join  Morgan,  and  despatched  orders 
to  Lee  to  bring  in  his  legion.  General  Morgan  had 
crossed  the  Catawba  on  the  29th,  only  a  few  minutes 
before  the  van  of  the  British  army  appeared  on  its  op- 
posite banks.  During  the  night,  a  heavy  fall  of  rain 
so  swelled  the  river,  as  to  render  its  passage  by  the 
British  troops  impracticable ;  and  the  water  continu- 
ing to  descend  from  the  mountains,  the  swell  increased 
for  two  days.  Morgan  took  advantage  of  this  occur- 
rence to  send  off  his  prisoners  and  baggage  to  Char- 
lotte ville  in  Virginia,  whither  General  Stevens  had 
been  previously  ordered  by  Greene  to  march  with  his 
brigade  for  their  protection.  General  Greene  had 
left  the  camp  at  Hicks's  Creek  under  the  command  of 
General  Huger  and  Colonel  Otho  Williams,  Small- 
wood  having  obtained  permission  to  return  to  Mary- 
land ;  but  hearing  on  his  route  to  Morgan,  that  Cora- 
wallis,  having  destroyed  all  the  baggage  of  his  army, 
was  advancing  with  great  rapidity,  he  sent  off  an  ex- 
press to  those  officers  to  march  with  all  possible  des- 
patch to  Salisbury;  and  on  the  31st  reached  Morgan's 
position  at  Sherrard's  Ford.  The  arrival  of  Greene 
made  a  considerable  change  in  the  disposition  intend- 
ed by  Morgan,  who,  having  assured  the  safety  of  his 
prisoners,  was  preparing  to  continue  his  retreat  with 
the  light  troops  over  the  mountains,  which  offering  no 
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impediments  to  the  rapid  pursuit  of  Cornwallis, 
would  have  exposed  his  whole  brigade  to  capture  ; 
whereas  by  pursuing  the  route  pointed  out  by  Greene 
they  escaped  by  a  second  instance  of  providential  in- 
terference, in  the  sudden  rise  of  the  Yadkin. 

Lord  Cornvvallis  crossed  the  Catawba  at  day-light, 
on  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  February.  He  attempt- 
ed to  deceive  Greene  by  feints  of  crossing  at  several 
places,  while  he  moved  with  the  main  body  to  M'Cow- 
an's  Ford,  some  distance  up  the  river,  which  he  ex- 
pected to  find  undefended.  General  Greene,  how- 
ever, had  on  the  evening  before  directed  General  Da- 
vidson to  take  post  opposite  that  ford  with  300  North 
Carolina  militia,  with  orders  to  dispute  the  passage 
as  long  as  he  could.  Davidson  unfortunately  en- 
camped rather  too  far  from  the  bank  of  the  river  to 
act  with  any  great  effect;  a  part  of  the  British  ad- 
vance having  gained  the  middle  of  the  river  before 
they  were  discovered.  The  firing  of  the  centinels 
brought  Davidson  to  the  bank,  but  nearly  the  whole 
British  army  had  by  this  time  crossed.  Davidson 
made  a  gallant  and  spirited  opposition  for  a  few  mi- 
nutes, but  Lieutenant  Colonel  Hall  who  led  the  ad- 
vance, pressed  upon  him  so  closely  with  his  light  in- 
fantry, that  the  militia  soon  yielded,  Davidson  him- 
self being  killed  at  the  moment  of  their  retreat.  They 
dispersed  in  every  direction  through  the  woods  and 
spread  such  terrour  and  dismay  among  their  country- 
men, that  though  this  district  was  composed  of  in- 
habitants generally  friendly  to  the  American  cause, 
none  assembled  to  join  their  retreatiug  General. 

The  short  conflict  of  the  militia  was  attended  with 
some  loss  on  both  sides.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Hall 
was  killed,  and  36  of  his  light  infantry  were  wounded 
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Lord  Cornwallis's  horse  was  shot  under  him,  and 
Leslie  narrowly  escaped  being  lost  in  the  rapidity  of 
the  current.  About  ten  of  the  militia  were  killed. 
Tarleton  was  detached  in  pursuit  of  the  militia  as 
soon  as  his  division  had  passed,  and  came  up  with  a 
party  of  them  at  Tenant's  tavern,  ten  miles  in  front, 
whom  lie  routed  and  dispersed  without  much  difficul- 
ty- 

General  Greene  disappointed  in  his  expectation  of 
being  reinforced  by  the  militia  on  his  march,  found  it 
necessary  to  change  his  orders  to  General  Huger, 
whom  he  now  directed  to  proceed  immediately  to 
Guilford  Court-House.  He  arrived  at  the  Yadkin 
on  the  night  after  Cornwallis  had  crossed  the  Cataw- 
ba, and  passed  a  part  of  his  army  over  the  same 
night.  The  river  was  fordable  for  the  horse,  but  it 
was  necessary  to  transport  the  infantry  in  flats;  and 
so  near  was  the  British  van,  that  a  smart  skirmish 
ensued  with  our  rear  guard  on  the  morning  of  the  3d, 
and  several  of  our  baggage  wagons  fell  iuto  the  hands 
of  O'Hara.  The  Americans  had  scarcely  passed  the 
river,  when  a  sudden  and  rapid  swell  of  its  waters, 
rendered  the  passage  of  the  British  troops  again  ira 
practicable.  This  was  the  fourth  extraordinary  in- 
stance that  had  occurred  during  the  war,  in  which  the 
American  army  had  been  saved  by  the  critical  opera- 
tion of  a  natural  cause.  It  was  looked  upon  as  a 
a  signal  evidence  of  the  favour  of  Heaven,  and  had 
a  happy  influence  on  the  spirits  of  the  troops,  and  in- 
habitants of  the  neighbouring  country. 

Cornwallis,  again  foiled  in  his  hope  of  intercept- 
ing Morgan,  and  rightly  supposing  it  was  Greene's 
object  to  form  a  junction  with  his  light  forces  some- 
where about  Guilford,  moved  with  great  rapidity  to 
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the  upper  fords  of  the  Dan,  over  which  he  supposed 
it  necessary  that  Greene  should  pass,  and  hoping 
there  to  be  able  to  bring  his  united  force  to  battle,  be- 
fore any  assistance  could  be  received  from  Virginia. 
With  this  object  in  view  he  moved  up  the  Yadkin, 
until  he  arrived  at  fords  that  were  passable,  and  hav- 
ing crossed,  continued  his  march  with  great  rapidity 
to  the  Dan.  General  Greene,  in  the  mean  time,  made 
such  good  use  of  the  two  days,  that  it  required  Corn- 
wallis  to  gain  the  upper  fords  of  the  Yadkin,  that  he 
reached  Guilford  court-house  on  the  7th,  a  few  hours 
before  General  Huger,  who  had  been  joined  on  the 
march  by  Colonel  Lee  and  his  legion,  and  had  suffi- 
cient time  to  give  repose  to  the  exhausted  troops,  and 
prepare  provisions  for  the  continuance  of  his  retreat. 
Apprized  of  the  course  which  Cornwallis  had  taken, 
a  council  was  called  to  determine  the  propriety  of 
hazarding  a  general  engagement.  They  were  of 
unanimous  opinion  that  it  would  be  inevitable  ruin  to 
the  army.  The'  whole  force  now  assembled,  was  less 
than  2000.  Those  under  Huger,  as  well  as  those 
under  Morgan,  had  suffered  considerable  hardships 
and  fatigue  during  their  long  and  rapid  retreat ;  and 
the  troops  of  Cornwallis,  though  also  fatigued,  ex- 
ceeded 2,500  in  number,  and  had  greatly  the  advan- 
tage in  equipments  and  discipline.  Thus  situated,  it 
was  determined  to  continue  the  retreat  to  Virginia, 
and  measures  were  immediately  taken  for  crossing 
the  Dan. 

The  light  corps  being  considerably  broken  and  di- 
vided, General  Greene  thought  it  adviseable  to  make 
a  new  organization  of  the  troops  with  a  view  to  form 
an  effective  corps,  which  should  cover  his  retreat.  To 
this  end,    Colonel  Howard's  infantry,  Lee's  legion, 
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Washington's  cavalry,  and  a  small  corps  of  Virginia 
riflemen  under  Major  Campbell,  amounting  in  all  to 
about  700  men  were  arranged  into  a  light  arm;,  the 
command  of  which  was  offered  to  General  Moraran. 
But  this  gallant  veteran,  being  seriously  afflicted  with 
the  rheumatism,  suffering  greatly  from  his  harassing 
and  fatiguing  marches,  and  perhaps  a  little  vexed 
that  Greene  had  thought  his  own  presence  necessary 
to  conduct  the  retreat,  declined  the  offer,  and  solicit- 
ed permission  to  retire  from  the  army.  General 
Greene  was  considerably  hurt  at  the  refusal  of  Mor- 
gan, and  somewhat  embarrassed  in  fixing  upon  a 
proper  person  to  succeed  him  in  a  charge  for  which 
he  was  so  peculiarly  fitted.  He  at  length,  however, 
after  several  fruitless  efforts  to  change  his  determina- 
tion, accepted  his  excuses,  and  gave  him  the  request- 
ed permission  to  retire.  Greene  was  not  long  in  se- 
lecting Colonel  Otho  Williams,  the  Deputy  Adjutant 
General,  an  experienced,  brave  and  accomplished  offi- 
cer, to  take  the  arduous  and  highly  important  com- 
mand ;  and  on  the  10th  of  February,  the  army  began 
to  move  towards  Irwin's  Ferry,  on  the  Dan.  Corn- 
wallis  was  at  this  time  about  25  miles  from  Gujlford 
court-house,  and  nearly  equi-distant  with  Greene 
from  the  several  ferries  on  that  river.  Williams, 
therefore,  inclined  to  the  left,  until  he  placed  himself 
between  the  two  armies,  and  so  close  to  the  van  of 
Cornwallis,  that  his  rear  was  in  sight  several  times 
during  the  day.  On  the  31st,  a  skirmish  took  place 
between  a  party  of  Lee's  and  Tarleton's  cavalry,  in 
which  the  latter  was  completely  beaten,  losing  a  num- 
ber of  killed,  and  several  prisoners.  On  the  follow- 
ing day  Greene  sent  an  express  to  Williams,  with  di- 
rections to  leave  the  road  to  Dan's  ferry,  and  follow 
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the  main  army  immediately  to  Irwin's.  He  added 
in  his  note  :  "  I  have  not  slept  four  hours  since  you  left 
me,  so  great  has  been  iny  solicitude  to  prepare  for  the 
worst.  I  have  great  reason  to  believe  that  one  of 
Tarleton's  officers  was  in  our  camp  night  before  last." 
This  was  followed  between  5  and  6  o'clock  on  the 
same  day  with  the  hurried,  but  agreeable  intelligence 
that  the  troops  had  all  crossed  the  ferry,  and  wait- 
ing to  welcome  the  approach  of  the  light  army.  Wil- 
liams lost  no  time  in  obeying  the  orders,  but  moving 
with  the  utmost  rapidity,  and  closely  followed  by 
Cornwallis,  who  had  now  also  fallen  into  the  road 
to  Irwin's,  reached  the  ferry  at  night,  and  enjoyed 
tiie  inexpressible  satisfaction  of  joining  his  General 
in  safety  on  the  opposite  shore.  Cornwallis  had 
pushed  the  light  troops  with  such  vigour,  that  his  van 
reached  the  river  just  as  the  rear  of  Williams  had 
crossed,  both  armies  having  moved  during  the  day,  a 
distance  of  40  miles. 

Thus  was  this  arduous,  difficult  and  important  re- 
treat, upon  which  the  safety  of  the  southern  army 
and  of  tha^southern  states  depended,  happily  accom- 
plished without  loss.  Colonel  Williams's  services 
on  tliis  critical  occasion  entitled  him  to  the  warmest 
commendations  of  his  country ;  and  the  alertness,  in- 
dustry, zeal,  and  promptitude  of  the  Quarter  Master 
General,  Colonel  Carrington,  whose  judicious  ar- 
rangements gave  effect  to  the  movements  of  the  army, 
deserved  and  received  the  thanks  of  the  General. 
Greene  delayed  not  to  inform  the  commander  in 
chief,  the  Governour  of  Virginia,  and  the  Baron 
Steuben  of  his  situation,  urging  them  all  to  use  their 
exertions  to  collect  sufficient  reinforcements  to  place 
him  in  a  situation  to  be  ready  for  whatever   Corn* 
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wallis  might  attempt.  Lord  Cornwallis,  however, 
was  in  no  disposition  to  pursue  Greene  further,  con- 
tenting himself  with  having  driven  him  beyond  the 
confines  of  the  Carolinas.  Having  suffered  his  ar- 
my to  repose,  therefore,  on  the  banks  of  the  Dan  for 
two  days,  he  commenced  a  slow  march  to  Hillsbo- 
rough, where  he  unfurled  the  royal  standard,  and 
called  upon  the  inhabitants  by  proclamations,  to  re- 
pair to  it  for  protection  and  support. 

General  Greene,  on  the  other  hand,  being  by  no 
means  satisfied  to  leave  the  British  General  in  undis- 
puted possession  of  North  Carolina,  and  being  par- 
tially reinforced  by  the  union  of  a  few  volunteer  mi- 
litia under  General  Stevens,  began  to  think  of  revers- 
ing the  characters  of  the  two  armies,  and  becoming 
himself  the  pursuer.  With  this  determination,  on 
the  morning  of  the  18th,  the  light  troops  were  order- 
ed to  recross  the  Han.  These  consisted  of  Lee's  le- 
gion, two  companies  of  the  Maryland  regulars,  un- 
der Captain  Oldham,  and  the  South  Carolina  mili- 
tia under  General  Pickens.  They  were  ordered  to 
watch  the  movements  of  Cornwallis,  and  to  gain  his 
front  if  possible,  so  as  to  intercept  the  parties  of  loy- 
alists that  were  flocking  to  his  standard.  Greene, 
fearful  that  his  orders  might  be  misunderstood,  and 
anxious  to  obtain  the  earliest  and  most  correct  infor- 
mation of  the  disposition  of  the  British  army,  follow- 
ed his  light  troops  in  the  eveuiug,  with  a  small  es- 
cort of  Washington's  cavalry,  and  came  up  with 
them  at  the  distance  of  fifteen  miles  from  Cornwallis. 
Here  he  repeated  his  instructions  to  the  officers,  en- 
joined upon  them  the  necessity  of  acting  in  concert, 
and  with  cautious  vigilance,  and  having  spent  the 
night  with  them,  returned  to  his  army  on  the  Dan. 
vol.  ii.  49 
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On  the  22d,  the  remainder  of  the  troops  recrossed  the 
river,  and  advanced  slowly  towards  the  upper  coun- 

try- 

Pickens  and  Lee,  in  the  meantime,  having  receiv- 
ed intelligence  by  one  of  their  scouts,  that  Tarleton 
was  advancing  to  protect  a  body  of  royalists  that  had 
embodied  between  the  Haw  and  Deep  rivers,  moved 
rapidly  on  with  a  view  of  bringing  him  to  action.  In 
this,  however,  they  were  disappointed ;  but  having 
crossed  the  Haw,  they  found  two  of  Tarleton's  staff, 
on  the  ground  which  he  had  just  occupied,  from 
whom  they  received  such  information  as  induced 
them  to  adopt  the  stratagem  of  passing  for  a  reinforce- 
ment on  their  way  to  Tarleton.  With  this  view, 
Lee  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry,  with  his 
two  prisoners  in  the  centre,  who  were  ordered  on  pain 
of  instant  death  to  conduct  themselves  so  as  to  con- 
firm the  deception,  and  proceeded.  The  plan  suc- 
ceeded even  beyond  expectation ;  Lee  had  advanced 
but  a  short  distance,  before  he  was  met  by  two  of  the 
royalists,  who  being  completely  deceived,  gave  him 
immediate  information  that  Colonel  Pyle  with  some 
hundred  royalists  was  but  a  short  distance  from  them, 
in  search  of  Tarleton's  camp.  Lee,  having  des- 
patched intelligence  to  General  Pickens  of  this  event, 
requesting  him  to  make  such  a  disposition  of  his  rifle- 
men, as  would  secure  the  success  of  their  stratagem, 
sent  forward  one  of  the  youug  countrymen  who  had 
manifested  such  joy  at  meeting  him,  with  directions  to 
Colonel  Pyle  to  draw  up  his  royalists  on  the  side  of 
the  road,  so  as  to  give  room  to  Colonel  Tarleton  to 
pass — for  though  Lee  had  at  first  announced  himself 
as  an  officer  commanding  a  reinforcement  for  Tarleton, 
the  countryman  in  the  joy  of  the  meeting  forgot  this 
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circumstance,  and  persisted  in  mistaking  him  for 
Tarleton  himself.  Every  thing  concurred  to  favour 
the  deception  ;  Colonel  Pyle  drew  up,  as  requested, 
and  fortunately  on  the  right  of  the  road,  so  that  Lee 
passed  his  whole  column  along  their  front,  before  he 
came  up  with  the  Colnne*.  At  the  moment  that  he 
thought  the  surprise  complete,  Pickens's  militia  show- 
ed themselves  to  the  enemy's  left,  who  began  imme- 
diately to  fire  upon  the  rear  of  Lee's  cavalry :  the  con- 
sequence was  that  the  whole  column  were  soon  com- 
pelled to  turn  upon  the  deceived  royalists  in  self  de- 
fence. The  conflict  was  not  of  long  duration,  but  it 
fell  with  a  dreadful  force  upon  the  enemy,  90  of  whom 
were  killed,  and  a  great  number  wounded.  They 
were  dispersed  in  every  direction,  but  Lee  from  mo- 
tives of  humanity,  forbad  a  pursuit  ;  he  had  in  the 
first  instance  very  unwillingly  fallen  upon  them  in  self 
defence,  as  his  object  had  been  to  secure  their  dis- 
persion without  bloodshed,  and  now  that  they  were  so 
far  disabled  as  to  render  their  reunion  of  little  assis- 
tance to  the  British  army,  he  was  not  desirous  to  press 
them  with  still  further  calamity. 

Tarleton,  during  all  this  time  was  withiu  one  mile 
of  the  scene  of  action,  reposing  in  fancied  security  and 
"wholly  ignorant  of  what  was  going  forward.  As  soon 
as  Lee  and  Pickens  obtained  intelligence  of  this  cir- 
cumstance, they  pushed  ou  with  the  hope  of  still  being 
able  to  bring  him  to  battle,  and  arrived  in  sight  of  his 
camp  a  little  after  sunset.  The  troops  being  conside- 
rably fatigued  from  the  active  labours  of  the  day,  it 
was  determined  to  give  them  a  night's  repose  and 
make  the  attack  in  the  morning ;  they  accordingly 
placed  themselves  on  the  great  road  leading  to  Hills- 
borough, between  the  British  and  the  upper  country, 
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waiting  for  the  morning's  dawn.  Here  they  were  un- 
expectedly joined  by  Colonel  Preston  of  Virginia,  with 
300  hardy  mountaineers,  whom  he  had  hastily  col- 
lected upon  hearing  of  Greene's  retreat  and  with  whom 
lie  was  now  marching  to  overtake  the  American  army, 
ofwhosesuhsequent  movements  he  was  until  now  ig- 
norant. This  reinforcement  secured  to  them,  as  they 
thought,  the  capture  of  Tarleton  and  his  corps,  and 
they  looked  with  anxious  impatience  for  the  appear- 
ance of  light.  Between  the  hours  of  2  and  3  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  the  patroles  communicated  the  intel- 
ligence that  the  enemy  were  retiring.  Lord  Corn- 
wallis,  it  seems,  fearful  for  the  safety  of  Tarleton  had 
sent  him  an  express  ordering  him  immediately  to  re- 
turn, which  had  been  repeated  three  times  before 
Tarleton  would  cousent  to  give  up  the  chance  of  bat- 
tle with  Lee.  It  is  difficult  to  say  which  of  those  two 
legionary  parties  was  the  more  anxious  to  enter  upon 
a  trial  of  their  skill.  Both  had  shown  themselves 
superlatively  brave,  active  and  zealous  in  their  respec- 
tive services  ;  and  both  were  at  this  moment  stimulat- 
ed by  feelings  of  revenge.  Tarleton,  for  the  trick  which 
had  been  practised  upon  Colonel  Pyle  ;  and  Lee,  for 
the  barbarous  treatment  which  his  little  bugler  had 
met  with  some  days  before  from  a  party  ofTarleton's 
horse,  during  the  retreat.  The  conflict  would  un- 
doubtedly have  been  severe,  but  the  superiority  of 
Lee's  horses  would  have  given  him  greatly  the  advan- 
tage. 

Thus  disappointed  in  their  hopes  of  a  morning  en- 
counter, Pickens  and  Lee  determined  upon  an  imme- 
diate pursuit  of  the  flying  cavalry  of  Tarleton.  For 
this  purpose  their  pickets  were  called  in,  and  pushed 
forward,  while  the  main  body  followed  with  as  much 
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rabidity  aspossible.  There  were  three  passages  across 
the  Haw,  and  it  was  doubtful  which  Tarleton  would 
take  ;  but  the  ingenuity  of  Lee's  corps  soon  discover- 
ed their  route,  by  the  help  of  lighted  pine  knots,  by 
which  they  were  able  to  see  the  trails  of  Tarletou's 
horses ;  he  had  made  several  feints  for  the  purpose 
of  deceiving  his  pursuers,  and  then  filed  off  to  the  ford 
about  twelve  miles  distant.  The  cavalry  by  sunrise 
in  the  morning,  came  up  with  the  rear  of  the  enemy 
as  they  were  decending  the  hill  to  the  river;  but  as 
the  main  body  had  crossed  the  ford  and  were  posted 
on  a  commanding  eminence  for  the  protection  of  the 
rear,  all  chance  of  intercepting  them  was  lost,  and  the 
further  pursuit  abandoned. 

Lee  deserves  infinite  credit  for  the  manner  in  which 
he  directed  the  movements  of  his  legion  during  this 
arduous  service,  as  does  also  General  Pickens  for  his 
cordial  concert  and  cooperation.  They  failed,  it  is 
true,  in  their  favourite  scheme  of  bringing  Tarleton  to 
battle  ;  but  they  performed  what  was  even  a  more  ac- 
ceptable service  to  the  commander,  than  the  destruc- 
tion of  Tarleton  would  have  been,  they  dispersed  a 
large  body  of  royalists,  which  so  completely  dispirit- 
ed that  class  of  our  countrymen,  ihat  but  few  dared 
afterwards  to  embody  themselves  or  make  any  attempt 
to  repaif  to  the  army  of  Cornwallis. 

General  Greene,  iu  the  mean  time,  continued  his 
gradual  progress  towards  the  head  waters  of  the 
Haw  river ;  and  hearing  that  Cornwallis  had  moved 
from  Hillsborough  the  moment  Tarleton  joined  him, 
and  was  marching  towards  the  country  which  the 
latter  had  just  quitted,  he  directed  his  course  towards 
Almance,  having  placed  Colonel  Williams  with  the 
light  corps,  now  augmented  by  the  junction  of  Pick- 
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ens,  Lee  and  Preston,  at  a  sufficient  distance  in  ad- 
vance. Cornwallis  had  made  the  movement  just  men- 
tioned, with  the  view  of  affording  facilities  to  his  nu- 
merous friends  in  that  quarter  to  join  him  without  be- 
ing exposed  to  danger;  and  was  encamped  upon  the 
Almauce  when  he  heard  of  the  approach  of  Williams 
with  the  light  troops  of  Greene's  army.  Greene  was 
four  miles  in  the  rear  of  the  light  troops,  and  these 
Were  consequently  exposed  to  great  danger,  should 
Cornwallis  attack  them,  as  it  was  probable  he  would  : 
the  situation  of  the  American  General  became  there- 
fore exceedingly  critical.  If  he  moved  up  to  his  light 
troops,  it  would  seem  like  an  offer  of  battle,  for  which 
lie  was  by  no  means  prepared,  having  yei  received 
but  very  few  of  the  reinforcements  upon  which  he  had 
a  right  to  calculate  in  the  course  of  a  few  days:  if  he 
withdrew  Colonel  Williams  from  his  advanced  posi- 
tion, and  called  him  back  to  the  main  army,  even  if 
that  could  be  effected  before  Cornwallis  could  strike, 
it  would  have  the  appearance  of  dreading  the  enemy, 
which  he  was  equally  anxious  to  avoid.  He  contin- 
ued, therefore,  in  his  present  situation,  and  endea- 
voured to  keep  the  British  General  in  ignorance  of  his 
intentions,  by  occasional  movements  between  Trou- 
blesome Creek  and  Reedy  fork,  sometimes  approach- 
ing and  sometimes  receding  from  his  light  troops. — 
Williams,  in  the  mean  time,  trusting  to  the  superiority 
of  his  cavalry,  ventured  repeatedly  to  strike  at  the 
foraging  parties  of  the  enemy,  and  by  his  rapid  move- 
ments and  frequent  change  of  position,  held  the  roya- 
lists completely  in  awe,  and  effectually  counteracted 
all  Cornwallis's  efforts  to  obtain  the  intelligence  which 
he  so  much  desired,  or  the  union  of  his  friends  which 
he  so  confidently  expected. 
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At  length  early  on  the  morning  of  the  6th  of  March, 
Cornwallis  put  his  army  in  motion,  and  passing  the 
Alraance,  pushed  forward  under  cover  of  a  thick  fog; 
with  the  view  of  surprising  Williams,  driving  him 
back  to  the  main  army,  and  forcing  Greene  to  a  gene- 
ral engagement.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Webster,  wh© 
led  the  British  van,  came  unexpectedly  upon  the  left 
of  Williams,  composed  of  some  militia  which  had  late- 
ly joined  the  army  under  Colonel  Clarke,  and  threw 
them  into  some  confusion.  Lee,  however,  advancing 
to  their  support  with  his  usual  celerity,  kept  the  ene- 
my in  check,  and  gave  time  to  Williams  to  commence 
his  retreat,  which  he  effectually  covered  until  the 
troops  had  crossed  the  Reedy  fork.  During  the  exe- 
cution of  this  gallant  movement,  Lee  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  showing  the  superiority  of  his  cavalry  over 
those  of  the  enemy,  Webster  having  several  times 
vainly  endeavoured  to  force  his  rear  guard  into  action 
with  the  British  horse.  Seeing  the  rear  of  Williams's 
troops  safely  over,  Lee  managed  the  retreat  of  his  le- 
gion in  a  masterly  manner  and  soon  joined  his  friends 
on  the  opposite  shore  of  the  river.  As  soon  as  Lee 
had  crossed,  Colonel  Williams  continued  his  retreat 
towards  Weitzett's  Mill,  leaving  Lee  and  his  legion 
supported  by  Colonels  Clarke  and  Preston  in  his  rear, 
to  retard  the  enemy's  march.  Lee  immediately  form- 
ed his  troops  in  a  position  to  receive  the  enemy,  the 
advance  of  which,  consisting  of  1000  men  under  Web- 
ster, soon  made  their  appearance.  Webster  having 
crossed  the  creek  in  safety,  (though  according  to  Lee's 
account,  no  less  than  thirty  two  rifles  were  levelled  at 
him  by  some  of  the  best  marksmen  in  the  world,  with 
deliberate  aim,)  instantly  formed  his  troops,  and  ad- 
vanced upon  Lee's  infantry,  who  were  drawn  up  in 
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one  line,  its  front  parallel  with  the  creek;  as  they  as- 
cended the  bank,  Lee  directed  his  infantry  to  retire 
to  the  rear  of  his  cavalry,  and  a  skirmish  ensued,  in 
which  Lee's  centre  was  dislodged,  and  the  enemy 
came  in  front  of  his  cavalry.  At  this  moment  the  Bri- 
tish horse  crossed  the  creek  and  posted  themselves  on 
the  right  of  Webster  as  if  with  a  view  to  cut  off  the  re- 
treat of  Lee.  In  this  situation  Captain  Rudolph  wag 
ordered  to  place  himself  opposite  the  enemy's  caval- 
ry and  await  their  charge,  while  Lee  in  a  masterly 
manner  drew  off  his  infantry  and  riflemen  into  the 
road,  who  moved  on  unmolested  to  Williams's  camp  : 
this  being  effected,  Rudolph  also  turned  off  his  caval- 
ry, and  the  retreat  was  conducted  without  further  in- 
terruption. Thus  closed  the  first  day  of  Cornvvallis's 
manoeuvres,  and  thus  did  he  fail  in  both  his  designs, 
of  cutting  off  William^  and  of  forcing  Greene  to  a  ge- 
neral action. 

Colonel  Williams  continued  to  retire  until  he  gain- 
td  a  distance  of  seven  miles  in  advance  of  the  enemy, 
while  General  Greene  having  been  apprised  of  his  in- 
tentions in  the  early  part  of  the  day,  and  of  Cora  wal- 
lis's  pursuit,  retired  across  the  Haw,  to  wait  for  fur- 
ther reinforcements.  Cornwallis,  in  the  mean  time, 
finding  his  efforts  to  bring  Greene  to  action  unavail- 
ing, withdrew  to  the  Quaker  meeting  house,  within 
the  forks  of  Deep  river.  General  Greene,  at  length, 
received  his  long  expected  reinforcements,  which  con- 
sisted of  a  brigade  of  Virginia  militia  under  General 
Lawson,  two  from  North  Carolina  under  Generals 
Butler  and  Eaton,  and  400  regulars  under  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Greene.  This  acceptable  addition  increased 
his  force  to  about  4500  men  of  every  description  ;  of 
which  about  1600  were  regular  soldiers.     Tiiis  rein 
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forcement  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  change  the  or- 
ganization of  his  light  corps,  which  ne  accordingly  t  .1- 
led  in,  and  on  the  14th,  the  army  moved  to  Guilford 
Court  house,  within  eight  miles  of  Cormvallis's  en- 
campment. 

Lord  Cornwallis  being  now  assured  that  battle  was 
at  hand,   sent  off  his  baggage,  on  the  same  day,  to 
Bell's  Mill,  a  little  lower  down  the  river,  which  for- 
tunately for  him,  escaped  the  vigilance  of  Lee's   le- 
gion,who  were  traversing  the  woods  the  whole  night  in 
search  of  it.  Both  Generals  seemed  now  equally  anxious 
for  action,  and  early  on  the  morning  of  the  15th,  both 
moved  from  their  respective  positions,  with  the  view 
of  attacking  each  otherintheircamps.  Lee's  legion  was 
ordered  to  move  some  distance  in  advance  of  the  Ame- 
rican army  ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  reconnoitering,  Lee 
sent  one  of  his  troops  ahead  which  met  Tarleton's 
cavalry  about  two  miles  in  advance.  Tarleton  char.;-. 
ed  upon  them  and  they  retired,  but  Lee  coming  up  at 
the  moment  with  the  remainder  of  the  legion,  for^a   I 
in  close  column  and  made  a  desperate  charge,     inch 
compelled  Tarletou  to  sound  a  retreat.     The  .vhole 
of  the  front  section  of  the  British  cavalry   w  ere    dis- 
mounted, many  of  them  killed,  and  the  rest  ma^ie 
prisoners  ;  while  not  one  of  Lee's  dragoons  was  hurt. 
Lee  continued  to  pursue  Tarleton,  until  coming  upon 
the  advance  guards  of  the  main  army,  he  was  in  his 
turn  obliged  to  retire  behind  his  infantry  and  riflemen, 
between  whom   and  the  guards,  a  sharp  action  com- 
menced, and  continued    until  the  near  approach  of 
Cornwallis  made  it  expedient  to  draw  off  the  legion.  * 
These  manoeuvres  of  Lee  gave  time  to  General  Greene 
to  form  in  order  of  battle  and  wait  the  approach  of  the 
British  army.     His  troops  were  drawn  up,  a  little 
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more  than  a  mile  from  Guilford  Court  house,  on  the 
skirts  of  a  thick  forest,  opening  upon  a  field  through 
which  the  British  advanced  ;  the  first  line  consisting  of 
North  Carolina  militia,  under  Generals  Butler  and 
Eaton,  the  second  of  Virginia  militia  led  by  Stevens 
and  Lawson,  and  the  third,  of  the  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia regular  troops  under  Huger  and  Williams. — 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Washington  with  his  cavalry, 
Captain  Kirkwood's  Delaware  company,  and  Colo- 
nel Lynch's  Virginia  riflemen,  covered  the  right  flank ; 
and  the  left  was  guarded  by  Lee's  legion  and  Colonel 
Clarke's  Virginia  riflemen.  Captain  Singleton  was 
posted  in  the  road,  a  little  in  front  of  the  first  line, 
with  two  small  field  pieces.  The  lines  were  so  posted 
that  no  more  than  Singleton's  company  and  the  North 
Carolina  militia,  could  be  seen,  the  two  other  lines 
being  covered  by  the  thick  wood. 

Lord  Cornwallis,  whose  force  did  not  exceed  2500, 
drew  up  his  troops  in  one  line  only — on  the  right 
w ere  the  Hessian  regiment  under  Major  de  Buy,  the 
71st  British,  and  the  first  battalion  of  guards,  the 
whole  commanded  by  Major  General  Leslie  ;  on  the 
left  were  the  23d  and  33d  regiments  under  Colonel 
Webster,  supported  by  the  grenadiers  and  second  bat- 
talion of  guards,  commanded  by  Brigadier  General 
O'Hara  :  the  German  yagers,  and  light  infantry  of  the 
guards  remained  near  the  artillery  which  moved  along 
the  road  in  the  centre,  under  the  orders  of  Lieutenant 
M'Cleod ;  and  Tarleton  with  his  cavalry  was  drawn 
up  in  the  rear  of  these. 

The  action  commenced  about  half  past  one  in  the 
afternoon,  by  Captain  Singleton,  who  opened  his  two 
pieces  upon  the  van  of  the  British  as  soon  as  it  appear- 
ed.    His  fire  was  quickly  returned  by  the  royal  artil- 
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lery  ;  and  General  Leslie  advanced  upon  the  North 
Carolina  militia.  These  stood  bnt  one  fire  of  the  ene- 
my, and  then  as  at  the  battle  of  Cambdeu,took  to  flight, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  of  Eaton's  brigade,  who 
stood  by  the  militia  under  Clarke.  Every  possible  at- 
tempt was  made  to  rallv  them  ;  but,  though  not  a  man 
was  hurt,  they  flew  in  wild  and  cowardly  disorder, 
throwing  away  every  thing  that  could  impede  their 
speed.  Lee's  legion  and  Clarke's  militia  were  now 
left  alone  to  stand  the  shock  of  Leslie's  assault,  who 
soon  found  himself  so  roughly  handled  that  he  was 
obliged  to  bring  up  his  battalion  of  guards  into  line. 
At  the  same  moment  Lieutenant  Colonel  Webster 
moved  upon  the  Virginia  militia,  and  was  received 
by  them,  with  undaunted  firmness  aud  gallantry.  Vic- 
tory for  a  time  seemed  to  declare  in  their  favour  ;  for 
Washington  had  succeeded  in  turning  Webster's 
flank  by  bringing  Lynch's  riflemen  upon  them  with 
so  galling  a  fire,  that  but  for  the  prompt  appearance  of 
O'Hara  with  the  grenadiers  and  second  battalion  of 
guards,  the  left  wing  of  the  enemy  would  have  been 
thrown  into  complete  confusion.  This  opportune  as- 
sistance, however,  enabled  Webster  by  a  judicious 
movement  to  change  his  front,  and  allow  O'Hara  to  oc- 
cupy his  ground.  Both  now  advanced  a  second  time 
with  fixed  bayonets,  and  the  Virginians  were  forced 
back  upon  the  continentals.  Lee  and  Clarke  in  the 
mean  time  gallantly  sustained  the  action  against  Les- 
lie, but  were  at  length  also  compelled  to  give  way. — 
Every  corps  of  the  British  army  except  the  cavalry, 
had  now  been  brought  into  the  line  of  battle,  when 
our  little  band  of  continental  troops  were  called  up- 
on to  withstand  their  united  attack.  The  conflict  was 
long  and  bloody,  and  victory  alternately  perched  upon 
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the  banners  of  either  army.  The  first  push  was  made 
by  Webster^  against  the  right  wing  of  the  continental 
line,  (composed  of  the  first  Maryland  regiment  under 
Colonel  ftunby  and  Lieutenant  Colonel  Howard, 
B  awe's  Virginia  regiment,  and  Kirk  wood's  brave 
Delaware  company,)  who  met  him  with  such  unsha- 
ken firmness,  that  he  was  compelled  to  give  way  in 
some  disorder.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Stuart  at  the  same 
time  with  the  second  battalion  of  guards,  attacked  Co- 
lonel Ford's  second  Maryland  regiment,  (who  were 
formed  in  the  open  field  a  little  to  the  left  of  Guuby,) 
and  compelled  them  to  retire,  leaving  upon  the  field 
their  two  pieces  of  cannon.  Stuart  in  the  ardour  of 
victory,  pursued  them  into  the  wood  where  Gunby's 
regiment  had  been  concealed  from  his  view  Here  he 
was  unexpectedly  saluted  with  a  heavy  fire  which 
threw  his  battalion  into  confusion,  and  Colonel  Wash- 
ington at  the  same  time  charging  upon  him  at  the  head 
of  his  dragoons,  he  was  driven  back  in  great  disorder  ; 
Washington,  and  Howard  (upon  whom  the  command 
of  the  regiment  had  devolved,  in  consequence  of  Gun- 
by's being  dismounted)  pursued  him  into  the  field, 
completed  the  route  of  his  battalion,  and  recovered  the 
two  pieces  which  Ford  had  lost. 

Victory  seemed  now  no  longer  doubtful :  Washing- 
ton upon  coming  into  the  open  field,  believed  Corn- 
wallis  himself,  in  his  pow  er,  and  rushing  forward  with 
the  view  of  securing  his  prize,  his  cap  fell  from  his 
head  ;  he  leaped  on  the  ground  to  recover  it,  and  at 
that  moment  the  leading  officer  of  his  column  was  shot 
— for  Cornwallis,  upon  perceiving  the  vigorous  pur- 
suit of  Washington  and  Howard,  had  ordered  up  his 
artillery  under  Lieutenant  M'Cleod,  and  opened  a 
fire  through  his  flying  guards  upon  their  pursuers-— • 
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the  horse  of  the  officer  who  was  shot  became  unruly, 
and  wheeling  suddenly  round  galloped  off  the  field — 
the  whole  of  the  cavalry,  supposing  this  movement 
to  have  been  directed,  followed,  and  Washington  was 
compelled  to  check  his  eager  career.  Webster  in  the 
mean  time  having  rallied  his  grenadiers  and  23d  regi- 
ment, and  O'Hara,  though  severely  wounded,  coming 
up  to  their  support  with  the  remnant  of  his  fest  bat- 
talion and  the  71st,  they  fell  upon  Howard,  and 
Hawe's  Virginia  regiment  at  the  same  moment.  Thus 
was  the  contest  renewed  and  warmly  continued  for 
some  time  longer  with  various  success,  until  Tarleton 
who  had  been  hitherto  unengaged,  rushed  in  with  his 
fresh  cavalry  and  decided  the  fortune  of  the  day. 

General  Greene  now,  fearful  of  risking  the  entire 
loss  of  his  army,  ordered  a  retreat,  which  was  conduct- 
ed in  perfect  order  and  regularity,  undercover  of  Co- 
lonel Greene's  Virginia  regiment,  which  had  been 
from  the  first  selected  for  this  purpose,  and  kept  out 
of  the  action,  very  much  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  this 
brave  and  veteran  officer,  who  burned  with  desire  to 
take  his  part  in  the  contest.  It  would  be  impossible, 
perhaps,  justly  to  find  fault  with  the  arrangements  of 
General  Greene  fur  this  battle.  The  choice  of  bis 
ground,  the  disposition  of  his  forces,  the  ability  with 
which  he  adapted  his  plan  to  his  means,  and  the  per- 
sonal contempt  of  danger  which  he  displayed  through- 
out the  action,  bespoke  no  ordinary  generalship.  But 
it  is  probable  if  Colonel  Greene,  with  the  reserve,  had 
been  brought  iuto  action  at  the  moment  that  Webster 
and  Stuart  were  routed,  victory  would  have  declared 
in  favour  of  the  American  arms. 

The  British  loss  in  this  memorable  battle,  exceed- 
ed 500  killed  and  wounded,  amoug  whom  were  seve- 
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ral  of  their  best  officers.  Our  loss  was  little  more 
than  400  killed  and  wounded,  of  which  more  than 
three  fourths  fell  upon  the  continentals.  Major  An- 
derson of  the  Maryland  line  was  among  the  killed, 
and  Generals  Huger  and  Stevens  among  the  wound- 
ed. Though  the  numerical  force  of  General  Greene 
nearly  doubled  that  of  Cornwallis,  yet  when  we  take 
into  consideration  the  difference  in  the  nature  of  those 
forces,  the  shameful  conduct  of  the  North  Carolina 
militia,  who  fled  at  the  first  fire,  never  to  return,  the 
desertion  of  the  second  Maryland  regiment,  and  that 
the  reserve  under  Colonel  Greene  was  not  brought 
into  the  action,  it  will  appear  that  our  number  but  lit- 
tle exceeded  that  of  the  enemy.  Our  veteran  troops, 
indeed,  of  every  description,  amounted  to  not  more 
than  500  rank  and  file ;  whereas  the  whole  of  Corn- 
tvallis's  troops  were  well  disciplined,  experienced 
soldiers.  Upon  the  whole  it  was  a  well  fought  bat- 
tle, leaving  to  the  victors  nothing  to  boast  of,  and  to 
the  vanquished  nearly  all  they  could  have  expect- 
ed from  victory ;  for  Cornwallis  so  crippled,  as 
to  be  unable  to  pursue,  and  so  straitened,  for  the 
means  of  providing  for  his  broken  force  as  to  be 
compelled  to  leave  his  wounded  behind,  made  a  cir- 
cuitous retreat  of  200  miles  from  the  scene  of  his  vic- 
tory, before  he  could  find  the  means  of  shelter,  sub- 
sistence, or  rest.  General  Greene,  on  the  contrary, 
retired  quietly  to  his  former  position  at  the  iron  works 
on  Troublesome  Creek,  where  he  soon  prepared  him- 
self for  another  action,  under  the  supposition  that  his 
Lordship  would  seek  to  follow  up  his  advantages, 
aud  even  marched  in  pursuit  of  his  Lordship,  the  mo- 
ment he  heard  of  his  having  quitted  Guilford.  The  vi- 
gour of  his  pursuit,  indeed,  showed  that  he  was  anx 
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ious  for  a  second  opportunity  of  measuring  swords 
with  his  foe ;  and  his  troops  though  badly  clothed, 
and  without  food,  were  equally  desirous  of  another 
chance  of  striking  at  the  British  regulars.  But  their 
efforts  were  fruitless ;  Cornwallis  felt  no  disposition 
to  turn  upon  his  pursuers,  and  General  Greene  halt- 
ed his  army  at  Ramsay's  mill.  Thus  ended  the  ac- 
tive and  diversified  campaign  of  the  south,  which 
upon  the  whole  resulted  in  manifest  advantages  to  the 
United  States. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 


Events  of  1781  continued. — Revolt  of  the  Pennsylvania  troops  at 
Morristown. — Sir  Henry  Clinton  attempts  to  take  advantage 
of  the  discontents. — His  agents  are  delivered  up  by  the  muti- 
neers at  Princeton. — A  committee  of  Congress  meet  them  at 
Trenton,  and  adjust  their  claims. — The  New- Jersey  line  revolt, 
are,  reduced  to  obedience,  and  their  ringleaders  executed.— 
Views  of  Washington  with  regard  to  the  state  of  the  country.— 
Arnold's  expedition  to  Virginia — He  destroys  the  stores  at 
Richmond,  Smithfield  and  elsewhere,  and  establishes  himself  at 
Portsmouth. — Washington  calls  uponthe  French  commanders  to 
cooperate  with  him  in  an  expedition  against  Arnold. — The 
Marquis  de  la  Fayette  sent  with  a  detachment  to  Annapolis.— 
Engagement  of  the  French  and  English  squadrons  off  Cape 
Henry.— Admiral  D'  Estouches  retires  to  Newport. — The  Mar- 
quis (le  la  Fayette  recalled  from  Annapolis,  and  ordered  to  Vir- 
ginia,— Major  General  Phillips  is  sent  with  a  strong  detachment 
to  reinforce  the  British  army  at  Portsmouth,  and  takes  the  com- 

■  mand. — His  marauding  excursions  tip  the  James  River. — The 
Marquis  dela  Fayette  arnves  at  Richmond,  andis  joined  by  the 
militia  under  Baron  Steuben. — General  Phillips  moves  ivith  his 
forces  to  Petersburg.— The  Marquis  establishes  himself  near 
Richmond. — General  Greene  moves  from  Ramsay's  mill,  and 
advances  to  Cambden. — Marion  and  Lee  invest  Fort  Watson 
and  reduce  it. — Battle  of  Cambden,  and  retreat  of  General 
Greene.— Lord  Rawdon  evacuates  Cambden,  and  retires  to 
Monk's  Corner.— T!ie  post  of  Motte's  surrenders  to  Marion 
and  Lee.— The  Americans  reduce  Orangeburg  and  Fort  Gran- 
by. — Marion  gains  possession  of  Augusta. — Greene  lays  siege 
to  Ninety-Six — attempts  a  storm  and  is  repidsed. — Arrival  of 
Lord  Rawdon  with  reinforcements.— General  Greene  retreats — 
Is  pursued  by  Lord  Rawdon  to  the  Ennoree. — Evacuation  of 
Ninety-Six. — Skirmishes  of  Lee's  legion  at  Monk's  Corner — 
at  Qjtinley  Bridge. — General  Greene  retires  with  his  army  to 
the  high  hills  of  Santee. 

While  these  things  were  transacting  in  the  south, 
it  was  the  fate  of  Washington  to  experience  a  renew- 
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al  of  those  troubles  and  distresses,  which  had  so  con- 
stantly followed  him  into  winter  quarters.  That  in- 
terval from  active  operations  which  was  spent  by  his 
adversary  in  ease  and  peaceful  enjoyment,  was  des- 
tined always  to  augment  the  labours  and  sufferings  of 
the  American  commander.  Engaged  in  battle,  or  in 
marching  from  post  to  post,  the  American  soldiers, 
for  the  most  part  badly  clothed  and  fed,  had  no  lei- 
sure to  brood  over  their  grievances  ;  but  the  moment 
they  were  provided  with  comfortable  shelter  from  the 
severities  of  the  weather,  when  their  officers  vied 
with  each  other  in  endeavours  to  relieve  their  wants, 
and  to  mitigate  their  sufferings,  the  spirit  of  complaint 
broke  forth ;  the  efforts  to  alleviate  their  distresses, 
served  but  to  bring  them  more  forcibly  to  their  minds. 
Nor  is  it  wonderful,  that  men  who  had  borne  so  much, 
who  had  murmured  so  long  in  secret,  in  the  vain 
hope  that  their  calamities  would  soon  end,  should  at 
length  lose  their  patience  with  their  faith  in  Congress, 
and  break  out  into  open  revolt. 

No  army  ever  suffered  more  than  that  under  the 
immediate  command  of  Washington,  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end  of  the  revolution.  Without  clothes, 
without  money,  and  frequently  for  four  days  togeth- 
er without  a  mouthful  of  bread ;  in  many  instances 
compelled  to  serve  beyond  their  period  of  enlistment, 
without  receiving  their  arrearages,  and  with  no  pros- 
pect of  being  paid  for  future  services  ;  put  off  from 
time  to  time  with  promises  of  redress  by  Congress, 
and  constantly  disappointed  ;  it  would  be  difficult  to 
decide,  whether  they  deserve  praise  more  for  their 
long  and  patient  suffering,  or  for  the  spirit  which  at 
length  prompted  them  to  seek  redress  for  themselves. 
Many  new  causes  now  combined  to  ripen  the  discon- 
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tents  of  the  army  into  open  resistance.  The  new 
levies  were  to  be  supplied  and  paid  by  their  respec- 
tive states,  and  this  produced  an  inequality  in  the 
supplies  which  could  not  fail  to  irritate  the  feelings  of 
those  who  were  neglected.  Some  of  the  new  raised 
troops  received  their  pay  and  bounty  in  gold,  while 
those  who  had  been  long  in  service,  had  seen  neither 
gold  nor  paper  for  twelve  months.  Those  who  had 
been  enlisted  to  serve  for  three  years,  now  at  the  ex- 
piration of  that  term,  were  told  that  their  contract 
must  be  construed  to  extend  to  the  termination  of  the 
war.  The  officers,  instead  of  crushing  in  the  bud  the 
first  symptoms  of  mutinous  discontent,  relaxed  in 
their  discipline,  and  required  less  of  the  soldiers, 
with  a  view  to  calm  their  irritation  and  stop  their 
complaints.  Nor  were  some  of  the  officers  them- 
selves entirely  free  from  the  spirit  of  revolt:  offended 
at  some  fancied  preferences  shown  by  the  comman- 
der in  chief,  in  his  appointments,  disgraceful  parties 
were  formed,  who  to  show  their  reseutment,  sent  in 
their  resignations. 

These  causes,  gradually  strengthened  by  minor  cir- 
cumstances, at  length  produced  the  revolt  of  the 
Pennsylvania  line;  and  the  first  day  of  the  new  year 
was  signalized  by  their  mutiny.  About  1000  of  them 
turned  out  under  arms,  and  declared  their  resolution 
to  march  to  Congress  and  obtain  redress.  General 
Wayne  who  had  commanded  them,  and  who  was 
greatly  esteemed  and  respected  by  them,  used  every 
exertion  to  quiet  them ;  and  for  a  time  flattered  him- 
self that  his  influence  over  them  would  bring  them 
back  to  their  duties.  But,  though  they  listened  to 
him  with  patience,  their  resolutions  were  too  firm  to 
be  shaken  by  his  arguments.     Wayne,  whether  un- 
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consciously,  in  the  ardour  of  his  remonstrance,  or  de- 
signedly with  a  view  to  intimidate  them,  cocked  his 
pistol ;  a  hundred  bayonets  were  instantly  pointed  at 
his  breast,  and  the  men  cried  out  to  him,  "  We  love 
you,  we  respect  you,  but  you  are  a  dead  man  if  you 
fire.  Do  not  mistake  us  ;  wa  are  not  going  to  the  ene- 
my :  on  the  contrary,  were  they  now  to  come  out,  you 
should  see  us  fight  under  your  orders,  with  as  much 
resolution  and  alacrity  as  ever."  It  was  difficult  to 
turn  men  of  such  feelings  from  their  purpose,  by  ar- 
guments or  remonstrance.  Three  of  the  regiments 
had  at  first  refused  to  join  the  mutineers,  and  had  pa- 
raded under  their  officers  with  a  view  to  quell  the  in- 
surrection ;  but  the  appeals  and  threats  of  their  com- 
rades soon  brought  them  over,  and  the  mutiny  became 
general.  They  seized  upon  six  pieces  of  cannon, 
compelled  the  artillerymen  to  join  them,  and  marched 
from  the  camp  at  night  to  the  number  of  1300.  Ge- 
neral Wayne  and  three  other  officers,  for  whom  the 
mutineers  had  always  evinced  affectionate  respect, 
after  forwarding  provisions  to  them,  with  the  view  of 
preventing  their  plunder  of  the  inhabitants  on  their 
march  through  the  country,  concluded  the  next  day 
upon  following  and  mixing  with  them,  in  order  if  pos- 
sible to  restrain  any  licentious  conduct.  These  offi- 
cers were  obliged  to  precede  their  entrance  into  the 
camp  of  the  revolters  with  a  flag;  they  had  already 
choseu  a  sergeant-major  to  be  their  leader,  and  had 
conferred  upon  him  the  high  sounding  title  of  Major- 
General.  They  received  the  officers  with  great  civil* 
ty,and  treated  their  advice  with  respect,  but  resolute- 
ly refused  to  listen  to  any  terms  short  of  an  immedi 
ate  and  full  redress  of  grievances. 
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Sir  Henry  Clinton  upon  receiving  intelligence  of 
this  revolt  in  the  array  of  the  United  States,  set  every 
engine  in  motion  to  turn  it  to  the  advantage  of  his 
cause.  Agents  were  sent  to  meet  the  insurgents  at 
Princeton,  whither  they  had  arrived  on  the  4th,  with 
proposals  from  Sir  Henry,  the  substance  of  which 
was,  that  they  should  be  taken  under  the  protection  of 
the  British  government ;  be  paid  the  whole  amount 
of  their  claims  upon  Congress  ;  and  receive  a  free 
pardon  for  all  past  offences,  upon  the  single  condition 
of  laying  down  their  arms,  and  returning  to  their  al- 
le  fiance.  It  was  added  as  a  further  inducement,  that 
no  military  service  would  be  required,  but  that  it 
would  be  accepted  if  voluntarily  offered.  The  agents 
were  directed  to  dwell  particularly  upon  the  inability 
of  Congress  to  satisfy  their  demands,  and  upon  the 
certain  severity  of  their  punishment  if  they  returned 
to  their  former  ranks  ;  the  route  was  pointed  out 
Which  it  would  be  proper  for  them  to  take,  and  an  as- 
surance given,  that  a  body  of  British  troops  should 
be  held  in  readiness  to  protect  them  whenever  they 
desired  it. 

While  his  agents  were  thus  at  work,  Sir  Henry 
himself  passed  over  to  Stateu  Island  with  a  large 
body  of  troops,  and  commenced  such  arrangements  as 
would  enable  him  to  move  at  a  moment's  warning; 
while  at  the  same  time  his  naval  force  was  ordered  to  be 
iu  readiness  to  act  in  concert  whenever  circumstances 
should  render  it  necessary.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
that  Sir  Henry  Clinton's  conduct  in  thj9  affair,  was 
perfectly  justifiable  by  the  laws  of  war  ;  and  that  his 
efforts  to  bring  over  therevolters  by  negotiation,  was 
the  wisest  policy,  which,  under  such  circumstances, 
could  have  been  adopted.     It  was  not  possible  for 
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him,  without  risking  more  than  the  experiment  was 
worth,  to  have  passed  directly  to  the  continent,  and 
have  met  this  disorganized  hand  of  mutineers  with 
the  sword  ;  for  though  it  might  have  heen  easy  and 
more  honourable  to  have  subdued  them  in  battle,  it 
was  not  so  easy  to  reach  them  through  a  country, 
whose  militia  had  so  lately  shown  their  inveterate 
hostility  to  the  British  name,  and  their  active  una- 
nimity in  support  of  their  country's  cause.  But  Sir 
Henry's  schemes  all  failed.  The  mutineers  had  de- 
clared to  Wayne  in  the  outset,  that  they  were  "  not 
going  to  the  enemy,"  and  they  were  faithful  to  their 
promise.  Their  conduct  in  relation  to  the  agents  of 
Sir  Henry,  is  an  extraordinary  instance  of  the  para- 
mount influence  of  love  of  country  over  every  other 
feeling,  and  of  that  singular  combination  of  the  no- 
ble and  the  vile,  which  is  sometimes  found  mixed  up 
in  the  formation  of  man.  They  not  only  spurned 
with  disdain  the  favourable  offers  of  Sir  Henry,  but 
delivered  up  his  agents  to  General  Wayne,  to  be 
dealt  with  according  to  the  usages  of  war.  The 
mutineers  were  soon  after  met  at  Princeton  by  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Pennsylvania  council,  who  agreed  to 
their  demands,  paid  and  dismissed  those  whose  en- 
listment had  expired,  and  about  half  of  them  went 
quietly  home  :  the  remainder  continued  their  march  te 
Trenton,  where  they  arrived  on  the  9th,  and  were  met 
by  a  committee  of  Congress,  who  in  a  few  days  made 
a  satisfactory  adjustment  of  their  claims,  aud  thus 
terminated  this  unhappy  affakfc 

A  similar  spirit  of  revolt  manifested  itself  soon  af- 
terwards in  the  troops  of  New-Jersey,  about  160  of 
whom,  paraded  under  arms,  with  an  intention  to  fol- 
low the  example  of  the  Pennsylvania  line;  but  the 
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paucity  of  their  numbers  made  a  different  conduct  to- 
wards them  proper  and  necessary.  They  were 
speedily  brought  to  unconditional  submission  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet,  and  two  of  their  ringleaders  suf- 
fered death  by  the  sentence  of  a  court-martial.  No 
further  instance  of  open  revolt  occurred  after  this 
painful,  but  salutary  example  of  justice;  but  it  was 
impossible  wholly  to  silence  the  murmurs  of  an  ar- 
my, who  were  suffering  all  the  evils  which  could 
arise  from  an  inadequate  system  of  finance.  The 
situation  of  the  country  at  this  period,  cannot  be  bet- 
ter depicted,  than  in  the  words  of  Washington  to  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  John  Laurens,  who  had  lately  been 
appointed  special  envoy  to  the  court  of  Versailles, 
for  the  purpose  of  soliciting  the  requisite  aids. 

"To  me  it  appears  evident — I.  That  considering 
the  diffused  population  of  these  states,  the  consequent 
difficulty  of  drawing  together  its  resources,  the  com- 
position and  temper  of  part  of  its  inhabitants,  the 
want  of  a  sufficient  stock  of  natural  strength  as  a  foun- 
dation for  revenue,  and  the  almost  total  extinction  of 
commerce,  the  efforts  we  have  been  compelled  to  make 
for  carrying  on  the  war,  have  exceeded  the  natural 
abilities  of  this  country,  and  by  degress  brought  it  to 
a  crisis,  which  renders  immediate,  efficacious  suc- 
cours from  abroad,  indispensable  to  its  safety. — 2. 
That  notwithstanding,  from  the  confusion  always  at- 
tending a  revolution,  from  our  having  had  govern- 
ments to  frame,  and  every  species  of  civil  and  mili- 
tary institutions  to  creMe,  from  that  inexperience  ne- 
cessarily incident  to  a  nation  in  its  commencement, 
some  errours  may  have  been  committed  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  our  finance.*,  to  which  a  part  of  our 
embarrassments  is  to  be  attributed ;  yet  they  are  priii- 
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cipally  to  be  ascribed  to  an  essential  defect  of  means, 
to  the  want  of  a  sufficient  stock  of  wealth,  as  men- 
tioned in  the  first  article,  which,  continuing  to  ope- 
rate, will  make  it  impossible,  by  any  merely  interiour 
exertions,  to  extricate  ourselves  from  those  embarrass- 
ments, restore  publick  credit,  and  furnish  the  funds 
requisite  for  the  support  of  the  war. — 3.  That  expe- 
rience has  demonstrated  the  impracticability  long  to 
maintain  a  proper  credit  without  funds  for  its  redemp- 
tion.— 4.  That  the  mode,  which  for  want  of  money 
has  been  substituted  for  supplying  the  army,  by  as- 
sessing a  proportion  of  the  produce  of  the  earth,  has 
hitherto  been  found  ineffectual. — 5.  That  from  the 
best  estimates  of  the  annual  expense  of  the  war,  and 
the  annual  revenues  which  these  states  are  capable  of 
affording,  there  is  a  large  balance  to  be  supported  by 
credit.  The  resource  of  doniestick  loans  is  incon- 
siderable.— 6.  That  the  patience  of  the  army  is  now 
nearly  exhausted,  which  demonstrates  the  absolute 
necessity  of  a  speedy  relief,  a  relief  not  within  the 
compass  of  our  means. — 7-  That  the  people  being 
dissatisfied  with  the  mode  of  supporting  the  war, 
evils  actually  felt  in  the  prosecution  of  it,  may  weak- 
en the  sentiments  which  began, it. — 8.  That  from  all 
the  foregoing  considerations,  result,  first,  the  absolute 
necessity  of  an  immediate,  ample  and  efficacious  suc- 
cour of  money  large  enough  to  be  a  foundation  for 
substantial  arrangements  of  finance,  to  revive  publick 
credit,  and  give  vigour  to  future  operations  secondly 
— The  vast  importance  of  a  decided  effort  of  the  al- 
lied arms  to  this  continent,  the  ensuing  campaign,  to 
effectuate  once  for  all  the  great  objects  of  the  alliance, 
the  liberty  and  independence  of  these  states. — 9. 
That  next  to  a  loan  of  money,  a  constant  superiority 
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on  these  coasts,  is  the  object  most  interesting. — 10. 
That  au  additional  succour  of  troops  would  be  ex- 
tremely desireable. — 11.  That  no  nation  will  have 
it  more  in  its  power  to  repay  what  it  borrows,  than 
this  ;  our  debts  are  hitherto  small.  The  people  are 
discontented,  but  it  is  with  the  feeble  and  oppressive 
mode  of  conducting  the  war,  not  with  the  war  itself. 
A  large  majority  are  still  firmly  attached  to  the  inde- 
pendence of  these  states." 

We  have  seen,  that  the  arch-traitor  Arnold,  receiv- 
ed from  his  new  masters,  as  a  reward  for  his  treache- 
ry, the  commission  of  Brigadier  General  in  the  Bri- 
tish armies.  He  requested  to  be  immediately  em- 
ployed in  some  expedition  which  would  give  him  an 
opportunity  of  showing  his  zealous  fidelity  to  his  new 
engagements,  and  was  accordingly  despatched  by 
Sir  Henry,  at  the  head  of  a  large  armament,  to  the 
Chesapeake.  His  force  consisted  of  the  Edinburgh 
regiment  of  600  men,  under  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Dundas,  the  Queen's  rangers,  of  about  the  same 
number,  commanded  by  Colonel  Simcoe,  Colonel 
Robinson's  provincials,  and  about  200  royalists  of 
Arnold's  own  raising,  in  the  whole  1700  men.  They 
were  escorted  by  a  considerable  naval  force,  and  on 
the  4th  of  January,  Arnold  landed  his  troops  on  the 
James  River,  a  few  miles  below  Richmond,  and 
marched  into  that  town  on  the  following  day  without 
opposition.  A  scene  of  devastation  and  destruction 
immediately  commenced,  which  too  unhappily  show- 
ed the  change  of  spirit  which  had  taken  place  in  the 
breast  of  Arnold.  The  desolation  he  committed  was 
not  confined  to  publick  property ;  private  magazines 
and  buildings  were  opened  and  their  contents  given 
to  waste.     While  this  fallen  hero  was  thus  indulging 
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Ins  revengeful  appetite,  Simcoe  with  his  E angers,  pro- 
ceeded to  Westham,  eight  miles  distant,  the  seat  of 
the  only  cannon  foundery  in  the  state,  and  unfortu- 
nately at  that  time  the  depository  of  the  publick  stores 
that  h.atl  been  removed  from  Richmond.  Having  des* 
troyed  these,  he  returned  to  Richmond,  and  on  the 
7th  the  whole  party  decamped  and  retired  to  their 
landing  place  at  Westover.  A  few  militia  had  by  this 
time  assembled  at  Charles  city,  only  nine  miles  from 
the  enemy,  but  they  were  soon  dispersed,  and  on  the 
10th  Arnold  reembarked  and  proceeded  in  his  work 
of  destruction  along  the  borders  of  the  river.  Smith- 
field  and  other  places  shared  the  fate  of  Richmond  $ 
and  on  the  20th  Arnold  reached  Portsmouth,  where, 
hearing  that  the  militia  were  rising  in  force  against 
him,  he  commenced  works  of  defence.  Eut  though  a 
few  had  collected  under  the  Baron  Steuben,  and  Ge- 
nerals Nelson,  Weedon  and  Muhlenhergh,  they  were 
for  the  most  part  without  arms,  in  consequence  of  the 
late  destruction,  and  the  Baron  was  obliged  to  confine 
his  operations  to  the  protection  of  the  vicinity  from 
the  plunder  of  small  parties. 

The  news  of  these  depredations  on  Virginia,  reached 
Washington  and  the  Congress,  in  the  midst  of  their 
troubles  arising  from  the  discontents  of  the  troops.-*— 
Unaided  by  the  French  naval  force,  it  was  impossible 
for  Washington  to  undertake  the  expulsion  of  Arnold 
with  any  hope  of  success,  and  with  their  cooperation 
he  had  every  reason  to  expect  not  only  the  complete 
destruction  of  Arnold's  force,  but  the  possession  of  the 
person  of  the  traitor  himself.  He  therefore  concert- 
ed a  plan  in  conjunction  with  the  two  commanders  of 
the  French  land  and  sea  forces,  in  which  they  seemed 
cordially  to  concur,  and  Which  on  his  own  part  was 
vol.  it,  52 
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immediately  executed  by  sending  the  Marquis  de  la 
Fayette  with  1200  men  to  Annapolis,  with  orders  to 
march  to  Virginia  to  cooperate  with  the  French  force, 
which  it  was  agreed  should  be  immediately  sent  to  the 
Chesapeake.  But  the  French  commanders,  instead 
of  sending  their  whole  fleet  with  an  adequate  number 
of  land  forces,  despatched  only  a  few  ships,  without 
a  single  regiment,  who  merely  looked  into  the  Chesa  • 
peake  and  returned  without  effecting  any  thing  but 
the  capture  of  one  British  frigate  at  the  entrance  of  the 
bay.  Agaiu  Washington  earnestly  entreated  of  the 
Counts  lloehambeau  and  D'Estouches,  a  more  vigor- 
ous and  effective  assistance,  and  again  it  was  promis- 
ed. So  confident  was  he  that  his  plan  could  not  fail 
to  succeed,  that  he  gave  the  most  peremptory  orders 
to  the  Marquis  de  la  Fayette,  to  make  no  terms  with 
Arnold  which  should  secure  him  from  the  penalties 
of  his  crime.  But  he  was  destined  once  more  to  be 
disappointed,  from  the  dilatory  movements  of  the 
French  Admiral,  who  did  not  put  to  sea  until  the  8th 
of  March,  and  then  only  with  eight  ships.  He  was 
followed  in  two  days  by  the  British  Admiral  with  an 
equal  force,  and  the  two  fleets  came  in  contact  with 
each  other  off  the  capes  of  Virginia  on  the  16th.  An 
engagement  of  course  ensued,  which  was  so  indecisive 
in  its  results,  that  both  sides  claimed  a  victory.  If 
any  victory,  however,  could  be  said  to  have  been  ob- 
tained, it  belonged  of  right  to  the  British  ;  for  the 
French  Admiral  was  driven  from  his  design  and  com- 
pelled to  return  to  Newport. 

Thus  ended  the  hopes  of  Washington  from  the  pro- 
mised succour  of  the  allies.  This  failure  made  it  ne- 
cessary for  him  to  recall  the  Marquis  from  Annapo- 
lis, who  accordingly  returned  to  the  Head  of  Elk,  with 
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his  troops,  whence  he  was  ordered  to  proceed  to  Vir- 
ginia and  take  command  of  the  forces  there  raised. 

Sir  Henry  Clinton  had  early  seen  the  hazard  in 
which  Arnold  would  be  placed  by  the  plans  of  Wash- 
ington, and  a  considerable  detachment  under  Major 
General  Phillips,  lately  released  from  imprisonment, 
immediately  followed  the  sailing  of  the  British  Admi- 
ral, and  landed  at  Portsmouth  on  the  25th  March. — 
This  reinforcement  augmented  the  British  forces  in 
Virginia  to  a  formidable  army,  of  upwards  of  3500 
men,  of  which  Major  General  Phillips  now  assumed 
the  command.  Having  completed  the  fortifications 
which  Arnold  had  commenced,  this  officer  embarked 
2500  of  his  troops  and  proceeded  up  the  James  Ri- 
ver. Landing  at  Barwells  ferry,  he  took  possession 
of  Williamsburg  without  opposition,  and  thence  sent 
a  detachment  to  Yorktown,  where  a  fewr  naval  stores 
and  shipping  were  destroyed.  This  effected,  General 
Phillips  again  embarked,  and  continuing  his  course 
up  the  river,  landed  at  City  Point,  which  was  then  the 
depot  of  supplies  for  General  Greene's  army,  and  a 
place  of  considerable  importance  to  the  plauters  of 
Virginia,  as  from  thence  was  exported  nearly  all  the 
tobacco  of  the  state.  Having  completed  the  work  of 
destruction  here,  Phillips  turned  his  attention  to  Pe- 
tersburg. Arrived  at  this  place,  he  for  the  first  time 
met  with  any  thing  like  opposition.  The  whole  regu- 
lar force  of  the  state  being  then  with  General  Greene's 
army  in  South  Carolina,  the  Baron  Steuben  had  been 
enabled  to  collect  only  about  2000  militia,  one  half  of 
which  was  on  the  north  side  of  the  James  River,  un- 
der General  Nelson,  and  with  the  other  he  made  an 
effort  to  protect  Petersburg;  but  his  opposition  was 
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necessarily  ineffectual,  and  the  entrance  of  the  British 
into  the  town  forced  him  to  retreat. 

To  follow  General  Phillips  through  a  minute  detail 
of  this  disgraceful  marauding  expedition,  would  be  no 
less  disgusting  to  the  reader,  than  an  unnecessary  loss 
of  time  to  the  writer :  suffice  it  to  say,  that  having  des- 
troyed every  thing  of  value,  both  publickand  private 
property,  in  Petersburg,  and  all  the  neighbouring  pla- 
ces, wherever  stores  or  tobacco  were  deposited,  he  di- 
rected his  course  to  Manchester,  a  little  village  imme- 
diately opposite  to  Richmond.  Between  these  two 
places,  a  small  naval  force  had  been  collected  since  the 
visit  of  Arnold,  with  a  view  to  cooperate  with  the  in- 
tended expedition  of  the  French  fleet  ;  this  now  be- 
came the  object  of  General  Phillips,  and  having  first 
destroyed  the  tobacco  in  Manchester,  he  summoned  the 
Commodore  of  the  little  fleet  to  surrender  ;  this  being 
refused,  a  battery  of  two  or  three  small  pieces  was 
opened  upon  them,  and  after  the  first  discharge,  the 
gallant  Commodore  scuttled  his  vessels  and  abandon- 
ed them,  though  in  his  answer  to  the  summons  he  had 
declared  his  intention  to  hold  out  to  the  last  extremity. 
The  fortunate  arrival  of  the  Marquis  de  la  Fayette  at 
this  moment  with  his  regulars,  who  had  been  joined 
by  theSOOO  militia  under  the  Baron  Steuben  and  Ge- 
neral Nelson,  arrested  Phillips's  design  of  carrying  the 
same  destruction  to  the  north  side  of  the  river  which 
he  had  just  completed  on  the  south  ;  he  therefore  turn- 
ed his  steps  towards  Bermuda  Hundred,  opposite  Ci- 
ty Point  where  his  fleet  still  lay.  After  some  ma- 
noeuvering  on  both  sides,  in  which  the  Marquis  found 
it  necessary  frequently  to  change  his  position  in  or- 
der cautiously  to  watch  the  motion  of  his  adversary, 
Phillips  received  intelligence  of  Cornwallis's  approach 
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with  orders  to  meet  him  at  Petersburg,  whither, 
therefore,  he  again  directed  his  march.  The  Mar- 
quis, desirous,  if  possible,  of  anticipating  the  British 
General  in  this  movement,  crossed  the  James  river  and 
attempted  by  forced  marches  to  gain  Petersburg  be- 
fore him  ;  but  receiving  orders  from  General  Greene, 
under  whose  authority  he  acted,  not  to  risk  any  gene- 
ral action,  and  finding  that  Phillips  preceded  him, 
he  turned  about,  recrossed  the  river,  and  took  a  posi- 
tion a  few  miles  below  Richmond. 

In  the  mean  time,  General  Greene,  whom  we  left 
encamped  on  the  Deep  river,  having  determined  as 
the  most  advantageous  mode  of  employing  his  forces, 
to  lead  them  back  into  South  Carolina,  and  attack 
the  enemy's  strong  post  at  Cambden,  and  having  de- 
tached Lieutenant  Colonel  Lee  with  his  legion  to 
join  General  Marion,  with  directions  for  that  officer 
to  cooperate  in  the  general  plan  by  breaking  up  the 
communications  between  Cambden,  Ninety  Six  and 
Charleston,  puthis  army  in  motion  on  the  9th  of  April, 
and  on  the  20th  encamped  at  Logtown,  within  sight 
of  the  enemy's  works. 

Marion  and  Lee,  having  formed  a  junction  of  their 
forces  on  the  8th,  proceeded  without  delay  to  the  ex- 
ecution of  that  part  of  the  plan  entrusted  to  them  ; 
and  on  the  15th  in  the  evening,  they  invested  .Fort 
Watson  on  the  Santee.  This  was  a  small  post  which 
had  been  just  established,  with  a  garrison  of  1 14  men, 
by  Colonel  Watson  whom.  Lord  llawdonhad  sent  in 
pursuit  of  Marion,  at  the  head  of  500  men,  soon  af- 
ter the  battle  of  Guilford.  After  erecting  this  fort, 
which  was  called  by  his  own  name,  Watson  had  con- 
tinued his  fruitless  search  after  Marion.  Neither  the, 
garrison  nor  its  assailants  were  provided  with  artille- 
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ry  ;  and  the  ground  on  which  the  defences  of  the  for- 
mer were  erected  being  an  old  Indian  mound,  upwards 
of  thirty  feet  high,  the  only  chauce  of  reducing  them, 
was  to  cut  off  their  supply  of  water,  which  was  pro- 
cured from  a  neighbouring  lake.  The  commandant 
of  the  garrison,  however,  soon  provided  other  means 
of  supply,  and  the  hope  of  effecting  its  reduction 
would  probably  have  been  abandoned,  but  for  an  in- 
genious and  novel  contrivance  devised  by  Major  May- 
ham.  This  was  to  cut  down  a  suitable  quantity  of 
trees,  and  by  piling  them  upon  each  other,  to  erect  a 
sort  of  tower,  higher  than  the  mound,  from  which  the 
riflemen  could  fire  into  every  part  of  the  fort.  The 
plan  was  adopted  and  succeeded:  and  on  the  23d  the 
garrison  surrendered  by  capitulation. 

The  array  of  General  Greene  after  detaching  Lee's 
legion,  amounted  to  scarcely  1200  men  of  all  classes, 
a  force  too  small  either  to  attempt  to  carry  the  works 
at  Cambden  by  storm,  or  to  make  a  complete  invest- 
ment. He  had  expected  to  be  joined  here  by  General 
Sumpter  whose  force  with  the  addition  of  that  under 
Marion  and  Lee,  would  have  enabled  him  to  com- 
mence operations  with  a  certainty  of  success  ;  but  be- 
ing disappointed  by  Sumpter,  and  hearing  that  Colo- 
nel Watson  was  on  his  return  to  Cambden  with  the 
remainder  of  his  force  of  500  men,  he  thought  it  advi- 
seable  to  decamp  from  the  position  he  had  taken  on  his 
arrival,  and  cross  over  to  the  east  side  of  the  town. — 
Sending  off  his  baggage,  therefore,  under  Colonel  Car- 
rin^ton,  to  a  safe  position  on  the  north  of  Lynch's 
creek,  he  crossed  the  Sandhill  creek,  and  placed  him- 
self in  the  more  direct  road  of  communication  with 
Marion  and  Lee.  Here  he  soon  received  intelligence 
of  the  operations  of  these  two  active  officers,  which 
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rendered  it  probable  that  Colonel  Watson  would  ei- 
ther be  intercepted  or  impeded  in  his  attempt  to  join 
Lord  Rawdon,  and  which  induced  him  once  more  to 
change  his  position,  and  retire  to  the  north  side  of  the 
town,  where  he  encamped  on  Hobkicks  hill.  He  had 
despatched  orders  to  Colonel  Carrington  to  rejoin  him 
without  delay,  and  was  now  encamped  in  order  of 
battle  waiting  anxiously  for  the  expected  reinforcement 
under  Sumpter. 

Lord  Rawdon  was  not  long  in  deciding  upon  his 
course  of  conduct.  Believing  that  every  moment's 
delay  would  diminish  his  chance  of  success,  while  it 
would  probably  add  to  the  strength  of  his  adversary, 
he  advanced  on  the  morning  after  Greene's  return,, 
25th  of  April,  with  the  hope  of  finding  him  unprepar- 
ed for  battle.  His  whole  force  amounted  only  to  900  : 
that  of  Greene,  as  we  have  said,  was  little  short  of 
1200.  It  was  Lord  Rawdon's  design  to  move  unper- 
ceived  upon  the  American  camp,  and  with  this  view 
he  took  a  circuitous  route  along  the  swampy  margin 
of  Pinetree  creek  which  brought  him  upon  the  left  of 
Greene,  his  most  assailable  point.  The  cautious  pru- 
dence and  foresight  of  Greene  were  now  manifest ;  for 
though  he  hardly  thought  it  possible  that  Lord  Raw- 
don would  dare  to  offer  him  battle  in  his  present  situa- 
tion, he  had  provided  for  this  remote  contingency  by 
forming  his  camp  in  order  of  battle.  The  regulars 
in  one  line  were  formed  with  their  center  on  the  Wax- 
haw's  road,  which  ran  through  the  encampment,  the 
militia  and  cavalry  at  a  suitable  distance  in  the  rear, 
as  a  reserve,  and  strong  pickets  were  posted  in  the 
front  and  flanks. 

Colonel  Carrington,  the  Quarter  Master  General, 
had  just  rejoined  the  army,  having  with  him  a  sup- 
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ply  of  provisions,  which  the  men  were  employed  in 
cooking  for  breakfast,  whea  his  Lordship's  van  en« 
gaged  our  piquets,  under  the  command  of  Captains 
Benson,  of  Maryland,  and  Morgan  of  Virginia.  These 
two  companies,  supported  by  the  veteran  Kirkwood 
with  his  brave  Delaware  company,  met  the  unexpect- 
ed shock  with  firmness,  and  gallantly  fought  their  way 
back  to  the  lines  of  the  encampment.  This  gave  Ge- 
neral Greene  the  little  time  required  to  prepare  for 
the  battle.  The  second  Maryland  regiment,  under 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Ford,  was  ordered  to  advance 
upon  the  enemy's  right  flank,  while  the  first  under 
Colonel  Gunby  and  Lieutenant  Colonel  Howard  was 
ordered  to  charge  in  front.  The  British  left  was  in 
like  manner  attacked  by  the  Virginia  regiments,  un- 
der General  Huger,  and  the  two  Lieutenant  Colonels 
Campbell  and  Hawes,  and  led  on  by  General  Greene 
himself.  The  artillery  conducted  by  Colonel  Har- 
rison, was  posted  in  the  centre,  aud  opened  with  good 
effect.  Thus  the  whole  of  the  continentals  were  en- 
gaged at  once,  and  Greene  feeling  himself  assured  of 
victory,  ordered  Washington  with  his  cavalry  to  gaiu 
the  enemy's  rear  so  as  to  cut  off  his  retreat.  The  fire 
of  the  whole  line  now  became  animated  :  Washington 
had  accomplished  his  orders  in  handsome  style  and 
was  charging  with  irresistible  effect  in  the  rear,  while 
Htfger  on  the  right  and  Hawes  in  the  centre  were 
evidently  pressing  with  advantage  on  the  foe.  At  this 
critical  moment,  when  the  fate  of  Lord  Rawdon  was 
suspended  by  a  thread,  Gunby's  first  Maryland  regi- 
ment, which  had  been  ordered  to  advance  and  charge 
bayonets  without  firing,  and  which  had  for  some  time 
bravely  obeyed  the  order,  began  an  irregular  fire  from 
the  right  whicli  gradually  extended  through  the  whole 
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regiment.  Thus  forgetting  their  orders  in  the  first 
instance,  and  quickly  losing  all  self  command,  the  two 
right  companies  fell  back,  and  the  remaining  four 
being  thrown  into  some  confusion,  but  still  keeping 
their  ground,  Gunby  inconsiderately  ordered  the  re- 
giment to  reform  on  their  right  compauy.  This  of 
course  occasioned  a  retrograde  movement,  the  enemy 
rushed  forward  with  the  shout  of  victory,  a  panick 
seized  the  regiment,  from  which  all  the  efforts  of  Co- 
lonels Williams,  Gunby  and  Howard,  could  not  re- 
cover them.  The  remaining  continentals  maintained 
the  contest  a  short  time  longer,  but  Lieutenant  Colo- 
nel Ford  of  the  second  Maryland  regiment,  being 
mortally  wounded,  that  regiment  also  was  thrown  into 
disorder  and  fell  back.  No  prospect  now  remained 
of  recovering  the  order  of  battle,  and  General  Greene 
ordered  a  retreat,  which  was  effected  in  good  order 
and  without  loss.  Washington  who  had  in  the  course 
of  the  action  taken  near  200  prisoners,  some  of  whom 
he  parolled  on  the  field,  was  now  obliged  to  relin- 
quish the  greater  partof  these  evidences  of  his  gallan- 
try, and  make  good  his  retreat.  He  succeeded,  how- 
ever, in  carrying  off  50  of  his  prisoners. 

The  enemy  pursued  for  about  three  miles,  when 
Washington  turned  upon  them  with  his  cavalry  and 
a  detachment  of  infantry,  and  finding  the  New  York 
volunteer  horse,  somewhat  in  advance  of  the  main  bo- 
dy, made  a  rapid  charge,  killed  a  number,  dispersed 
the  remainder,  and  effectually  checked  all  further 
pursuit ;  the  enemy  returned  to  Cambden,  and  Gene- 
ral Greene  continuing  his  retreat  across  Saunders' 
creek,  encamped  for  the  night  about  four  miles  from  the 
field  of  battle,  which  lay  covered  with  the  dead  of 
both  armies.  Our  loss  in  this  engagement,  in  killed, 
vol.  if.  53 
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wounded  and  missing,  was  268 — among  the  former 
were  Lieutenant  Colonel  Ford  and  Captain  Beatty, 
of  the  first  Maryland  regiment,  two  officers  of  great 
bravery  and  worth.  The  enemy's  loss  was  nearly 
equal,  including  the  prisoners  so  gallantly  brought  off 
by  Colonel  Washington  :  their  killed,  however, 
amounted  only  to  38,  among  whom  was  but  one  offi- 
cer. 

The  issue  of  this  battle  can  hardly  be  accounted  for 
upon  any  of  the  common  principles  that  influence  the 
decision  of  human  affairs.  Hitherto  the  disappoint- 
ments of  General  Greene  at  the  moment  of  victory, 
had  been  occasioned  by  the  fears  of  militia,  unaccus- 
tomed to  the  noise  and  din  of  battle,  who  have  fled 
without  cause  and  dreaded  when  there  was  no  dan- 
ger. Here  a  regiment  upon  which  all  his  hopes  were 
fixed,  which  had  behaved  with  such  heroick  bravery 
at  the  battle  of  the  Cowpens,  and  which  at  the  subse- 
quent battle  of  Guilford  had  driven  back  the  guards, 
and  followed  them  almost  to  the  mouth  of  the  enemy's 
artillery,  a  regiment  composed  for  the  most  part  of  ve- 
terans, now  gave  way  before  an  inferiour  enemy, 
when  every  circumstance  of  the  battle  was  in  their  fa- 
vour. Notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  Colonel  Gunby 
to  lead  the  regiment  again  to  the  charge,  so  much  cen- 
sure rested  upon  that  officer,  that  he  felt  it  due  to  his 
reputation  to  demand  a  court  of  inquiry.  The  court 
declared  his  conduct  unexceptionable,  but  Greene  still 
maintained  the  opinion  that  the  order  for  the  regiment 
to  fall  back  upon  its  right  company  led  to  the  disgrace- 
ful conduct  which  followed. 

The  day  after  the  battle  General  Greene  retired  to 
Rudgely's  mill,  whence  he  despatched  orders  to  Lee  to 
join  him  with  his  legion  $  but  these  orders  were  again 
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countermanded,  on  learning  the  probability  of  their 
intercepting  Colonel  Watson,  and  Greene,  with  a  view 
of  cutting  oif  the  supplies  from  Lord  Rawdon,  who, 
he  knew,  was  in  too  weak  a  state  without  this  rein- 
forcement, to  make  another  attempt  upon  him,  moved 
again  into  the  vicinity  of  Cambdeu.  Colonel  Watson 
after  a  long,  circuitous, and  dangerous  march,  by  which 
he  succeeded  in  eluding  the  active  vigilance  of  Mari- 
on and  Lee,  at  length  reached  Cambden  on  the  7th  of 
May.  General  Greene,  rightly  presuming  that  the 
arrival  of  this  succour  would  induce  the  British  com- 
mandant to  seek  another  engagement,  for  which  he 
was  not  at  all  prepared,  relinquished  his  position  near 
£ambden,  and  moved  to  the  high  hills  behind  Saw- 
ney's creek. 

This  timely  movement  of  General  Greene,  shows 
the  judgement  and  penetration  of  the  American  com- 
mander, in  a  conspicuous  point  of  view,  for  Lord  Raw- 
don lost  not  a  moment  after  the  junction  of  Watson's 
troops,  in  crossing  Cambden  ferry  with  a  view  of  get- 
ting upon  Greeue's  rear.  Disappointed  by  the  unex- 
pected retreat  of  his  adversary,  Lord  Rawdon  fol- 
lowed him  to  his  present  position,  where  after  vainly 
endeavouring  to  draw  him  out,  and  finding  the  posi- 
tion too  strong  for  any  hope  of  a  successful  attack,  he 
left  him  untouched,  and  retraced  his  steps  to  Camb- 
den. 

Marion  and  Lee,  in  the  mean  time,  finding  that 
Watson  had  escaped  them,  turned  their  attention  to 
the  post  at  Motte's,  near  the  junction  of  the  Congaree 
and  Sautee  rivers,  which  soon  yielded  to  their  vigo- 
rous attack.  The  loss  of  this  post  was  a  severe  blow 
to  the  British  commander,  as  it  was  the  depot  of  a 
large  quantity  of  supplies  intended  for  Cambden.  On 
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the  10th,  Lord  Rawdon,  believing  that  the  longer  oc- 
cupation of  Cambden  would  be  attended  with  no  ad- 
vantage, abandoned  that  post,  and  retired  to  the  south 
of  the  Santee,  having  first  destroyed  the  works,  the 
mill,  jail,  several  other  buildings,  and  every  thing  of 
value  which  could  not  be  taken  away.  His  lordship 
arrived  at  Nelson's  ferry  on  the  very  day  that  Major 
M'Phcrson  was  compelled  to  surrender  the  fort  at 
Motte's,  but  being  unable  to  render  any  assistance, 
he  continued  his  march  to  Monk's  Corner,  fearful 
the  safety  of  Charleston  might  be  endangered,  from 
the  spirit  which  now  every  where  began  to  manifest 
itself  among  the  people.  Thus  though  the  British  arms 
gained  the  victory  at  Cambden,  a  victory  too,  which 
gave  to  Lord  Rawdon  deserved  honours,  the  result 
was  rather  favourable  than  otherwise  to  the  American 
cause. 

The  surrender  of  Motto's  was  followed  by  that  of 
Orangeburg,  Fort  Granby,  and  the  whole  line  of  Bri- 
tish posts  in  South  Carolina,  with  the  exception  of 
Ninety-Six  and  Charleston.  General  Greene,  hav- 
ing broken  up  his  post  at  Sawney's  Creek  upon  the 
evacuation  of  Cambden  by  Lord  Rawdon,  moved  for- 
ward with  his  army,  and  arrived  at  Fort  Granby,  the 
day  after  it  had  surrendered  to  Lee,  the  15th  of  May. 
He  immediately  despatched  Lee  to  join  General 
Pickens  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Augusta,  and  after 
reposing  his  troops  for  a  few  days,  proceeded  himself 
to  the  reduction  of  Ninety-Six. 

Lee  accomplished  the  march  with  his  legion,  [q 
distance  of  75  miles)  in  less  than  three  days  ;  and  hear- 
ing on  his  arrival  in  the  vicinity  of  Augusta,  that  the 
annual  present  from  the  British  to  the  Indians,  con- 
sisting of  arms,   ammunition,   blankets,  and  many 
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other  valuable  articles,  had  just  been  received,  and 
were  then  deposited  in  Fort  Galphin,  at  Silver  Bluff, 
about  twelve  miles  below  Augusta,  under  charge  of 
two  companies  from  the  garrison  of  the  latter  place, 
he  determined  to  venture  upon  gaining  possession  of 
them.  Leaving  Major  Eaton  with  the  main  body  of 
his  legion,  he  made  a  forced  march  with  a  detachment 
of  his  infantry,  mounted  behind  his  dragoons,  and  on 
the  21st  in  the  morning,  reached  the  fort.  His  plan 
of  attack  was  so  well  arranged,  that  the  fort  was  re- 
duced without  the  loss  of  a  man,  and  the  whole  of  its 
valuable  stores  fell  into  his  hands.  A  junction  was 
formed  on  the  same  day  with  the  militia  under  Gene- 
ra] Pickens,  and  they  proceeded  to.  a  formal  inves- 
titure of  Augusta.  TSiis  place  was  protected  by  two 
forts,  a  strong  one  in  its  centre,  called  Fort  Cornwal- 
lis,  and  a  smaller  one  about  half  a  mile  up  the  river, 
where  Colonel  Grierson  was  posted  with  a  party  of 
militia,  the  whole  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Brown,  an  officer  who  had  committed  many  wanton 
enormities,  and  who  had  rendered  himself  peculiarly 
obnoxious  to  the  inhabitants,  who  were  friendly  to 
the  American  cause.  The  smaller  fort  being  reduced 
and  its  garrisou  made  prisoners,  the  united  force  of 
the  two  American  officers  was  turned  upon  Fort  Corn- 
wallis,  the  commander  of  which  gallantly  resisted  all 
their  efforts  for  more  than  a  week,  until  resort  was 
had  to  the  high  battery,  which  had  been  recommend- 
ed by  Major  Maham  and  so  successfully  tried 
against  Fort  Watson.  Planting  their  only  piece  of 
cannon  upon  this  high  battery,  Colonel  Brown  was 
soon  compelled  to  accept  the  terms  of  capitulation 
offered  by  the  besiegers,  and  on  the  5th  of  June,  the 
fort  was  put  into  their  hands.     The  garrison  which 
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consisted  of  about  300  men,  made  several  desperate 
sallies  during  the  siege,  and  Brown  did  every  thing 
which  skill  and  bravery  could  do  to  counteract  the 
operations  of  the  assailants.  The  Americans  lost 
about  40  men,  killed  and  wounded. 

General  Greene,  after  remaining  a  few  days  near 
Fort  Granby,  at  which  place  he  was  joined  by  Gene- 
ral Sumpter,  proceeded  directly  to  Ninety- Six,  and 
arrived  before  it  the  &3d  May.  This  was  by  far  the 
most  considerable  post  occupied  by  the  British  in 
South  Carolina,  with  the  exception  of  Charleston, 
and  was  garrisoned  with  560  men, (nearly  three  fourths 
of  whom  were  regulars)  under  the  command  of  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  Crugcr.  The  force  under  General 
Greene  was  upwards  of  900.  The  British  comman- 
dant had  been  some  time  before  informed  of  General 
Greene's  intention  to  assail  him,  and  had  made  every 
preparation  for  strengthening  his  works,  and  making 
a  vigorous  stand.  The  village  was  defended  by 
three  fortitied  works,  the  principal  one  of  which, 
called  the  star  fort,  was  situated  on  its  right,  on  the  left 
a  stockade  fort  had  been  erected  on  an  eminence,  par- 
ticulary  with  a  view  of  protecting  a  rivulet  which 
ran  at  its  foot,  and  from  which  the  garrison  was  sup- 
plied with  water ;  the  prison  within  the  village,  con- 
stituted the  third  fortification. 

The  direction  of  the  preparations  for  a  regular 
siege,  was  entrusted  to  Colonel  Kosciusko,  who 
overlooking  the  obvious  advantage  of  cutting  off  the 
supply  of  water,  commenced  his  operations  against 
the  star  fort.  This  was  the  strongest  point  of  the  ene- 
my's defence,  aud  the  ground  was  scarcely  broke, 
when  they  erected  a  platform  in  one  of  the  salient 
angles  of  the  fortress,  upon  which  three  pieces  of  ar- 
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tillery  were  mounted  by  noon  on  the  33d  of  May, 
and  under  cover  of  their  fire,  a  sallying  party  rushed 
out  upon  the  guards  and  working  parties'  of  our  en- 
gineer, and  drove  them  in  before  any  detachment 
could  be  brought  to  their  assistance.  They  demol- 
ished the  incipient  works  of  our  engineer,  killed  sev- 
eral men  and  carried  off  the  intrenching  tools.  They 
were  recommenced  on  the  night  of  the  same  day,  but 
with  more  caution,  and  the  siege  seemed  to  promise  a 
tedious  and  irksome  labour.  On  the  8th  of  June, 
General  Greene  was  further  reinforced  by  the  arrival 
of  Lee  from  Augusta,  and  this  active  officer  was  di- 
rected to  take  post  on  the  enemy's  left,  and  commence 
his  approaches  against  the  stockade.  His  operations 
were  vigorous  and  rapid,  and  notwithstanding  the  re- 
peated sallies  of  Cruger  by  night,  in  some  of  which 
he  succeeded  in  destroying  the  labours  of  the  day, 
the  besiegers  were  soon  in  a  situation  to  be  fearless 
of  further  resistance.  Cruger  was  summoned  to  sur- 
render ;  but  his  reply  announced  his  determination  to 
hold  out  to  the  last  extremity. 

Thus  were  the  two  parties  situated  when,  nearly  at 
the  same  time,  intelligence  was  received  by  both,  that 
a  considerable  reinforcement  to  the  British  army  had 
arrived  from  Ireland  on  the  3d  of  June,  and  that 
Lord  Rawden  was  approaching  to  the  relief  of  Nine- 
ty-Six, with  near  &000  men.  This  intelligence  in- 
fused new  vigour  into  the  besieged,  and  rendered  it 
necessary  for  the  besiegers  speedily  to  bring  their  op- 
erations to  a  conclusion,  either  by  storming  the  place, 
or  raising  the  siege,  and  marching  to  meet  his  lord- 
ship. It  seemed  to  be  the  unanimous  and  ardent 
wish  of  the  troops  to  attempt  a  storm,  in  the  suc- 
cess of  which  they  felt  every  confidence.     General 
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Greene,  Laving  given  orders  to  Suinpter,  and  de- 
tached bis  cavalry  under  Colonel  Washington,  to 
watch  the  approach  of  Lord  Rawdon,  and  harrass 
and  retard  his  march  as  ranch  as  possible,  resolved  to 
gratify  the  ardour  of  his  troops,  and  orders  were  ac- 
cordingly given  to  prepare  for  a  storm.  On  the  18th, 
at  noon,  the  assailing  columns  were  prepared  to 
move.  That  on  the  right,  composed  of  Lee's  legion 
of  infantry,  and  Captain  Kirkwood's  Delaware  com- 
pany, was  led  by  Lee;  the  left  column  consisting  of 
the  first  Virginia  regiment,  and  a  detachment  of  Ma- 
rylanders,  was  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Campbell.  Each  column  was  preceded  by  a  forlorn 
hope,  that  of  the  first,  under  the  command  of  Lieute- 
nants Duval,  of  Maryland,  and  Selden,  of  Virginia, 
and  that  of  the  last  under  Captain  Rudolph  of  the 
legion:  All  the  batteries  were  at  the  same  time 
opened,  and  at  the  first  shot  the  van  guards  entered 
the  enemy's  ditch;  they  were  immediately  followed 
by  their  respective  columns,  who  rushed  forward  un 
der  a  furious  cannonade,  and  Captain  Rudolph  push- 
ing boldly  through  the  enemy's  pikes  and  bayonets, 
quickly  possessed  himself  of  the  redoubt  on  the  left. 
On  the  right,  affairs  were  not  so  prosperous  ;  the  ene- 
my perceiving  the  desperate  struggle  made  by  Sel- 
den and  Duval  in  the  ditch,  who  had  well  nigh  suc- 
ceeded with  their  grappling  hooks  in  pulling  down 
the  sandbags  which  covered  the  star  fort,  entered  the 
ditch  from  a  sally  port  in  two  divisions,  and  fell  upon 
the  parties  of  both  these  officers  at  the  same  moment. 
The  conflict  for  a  time  was  dreadful :  the  assailants 
sustained  the  fire  not  only  of  the  sallying  parties,  but 
of  those  who  occupied  the  parapets,  for  nearly  an  hour, 
until  Duval  and  Selden  were  both  severely  wounded, 
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and  General  Greene  ordered  their  brave  detachments 
to  be  called  off.  In  the  evening  the  party  who  gain- 
ed possession  of  the  stockade  were  also  drawn  in,  and 
on  the  following  day  General  Greene,  hearing  of  the 
near  approach  of  Lord  Rawdon,  commenced  his  re- 
treat. 

Our  loss  during  the  siege,  amounted  to  183  killed 
and  wounded,  among  the  former  of  whom,  was  Cap- 
tain Armstrong  of  the  Maryland  line.  The  necessi- 
ty of  abandoning  the  siege,  when  nothing  was  vvant- 
ing  to  its  complete  success,  but  a  little  longer  perse- 
verance, was  a  galling  disappointment,  not  only  to 
the  General,  but  to  his  little  army.  Never  was  more 
determined  bravery  displayed,  under  any  circum- 
stances, than  in  this  siege,  which  in  the  grand  scale 
of  European  war,  would  be  regarded  as  too  trifling  to 
deserve  a  place  in  history.  Delighted  with  the  gal- 
lant conduct  of  his  troops,  General  Greene  continued 
a  slow  and  regular  retreat  across  the  Saluda,  and  the 
Enoree,  to  the  last  of  which  places  Lord  Rawdon 
pursued  him  ;  but  finding  it  impossible  to  overtake 
him,  his  lordship  returned.  Arrived  at  the  Cross- 
roads, and  learning  that  his  enemy  was  marching  to 
the  Congaree,  General  Greene,  having  previously 
despatched  Lee  with  his  corps  to  watch  his  motions, 
sent  off  the  invalids  and  baggage  towards  Canib- 
den,  and  marched  with  the  remainder  of  the  army  to- 
wards Fort  Granby. 

Lord  Rawdon  prepared  to  evacuate  the  post  of 
Nintety-Six,  immediately  after  his  return;  and  hav- 
ing despatched  orders  to  Lieutenant  Colonel  Stuart 
to  meet  him  with  his  regiment  from  Charleston,  and 
left  Colonel  Cruger  to  conclude  some  arrangements 
which  he  had  entered  into  with  the  royalists,  his  lord- 
vol.  ii,  94 
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ship  with  about  900  men  marched  to  Friday's  Ferry 
on  the  Congaree.  The  orders  of  Cruger  were  to 
abandon  the  post  as  soon  as  the  loyalists  had  made 
their  election  whether  to  follow  him,  or  remain  and 
protect  themselves,  and  then  to  pursue  his  route  along 
the  southern  bank  of  the  Edisto  to  Orangeburg. 

Lee  kept  close  upon  the  enemy's  left  and  rear, 
until  his  arrival  at  Friday's  Ferry,  the  point  of  his 
expected  junction  with  the  regiment  of  Stuart,  where 
a  detachment  of  his  dragoons  under  Captain  Eggles- 
ton,  fell  upon  a  foraging  party  of  his  lordship,  and 
brought  off  45  prisoners,  without  the  loss  of  a  man. 
His  lordship  here  found  himself  in  a  critical  situa- 
tion, for  trusting  with  confidence  to  his  being  joined 
at  this  place  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Stuart,  the  great- 
er part  of  his  army  had  been  left  with  Colonel  Cru- 
ger; but  fortunately  for  him,  Lee  was  equally  disap- 
pointed in  not  meeting  with  Generals  Sumpter  and 
Marion,  whom  he  had  expected  to  fall  in  with  before 
his  arrival  at  the  ferry  :  their  junction  would  have 
been  the  means  of  entirely  cutting  off  his  lordship. 
Lee  of  himself,  however,  was  unable  to  offer  him 
any  further  interruption,  and  without  waiting  to  know 
tbe  cause  of  Colonel  Stuart's  failure  to  meet  him,  his 
lordship  continued  his  march  down  the  Edisto  to 
Orangeburg,  and  on  the  following  day  Mas  joined 
there  by  Stuart  with  his  regiment,  and  a  convoy  of 
provisions. 

General  Greene,  in  the  mean  time,  who  had  receiv- 
ed intelligence  of  the  march  of  Stuart  from  Charles- 
ton, with  a  heavy  convoy,  had  ordered  Marion  and 
Washington  to  make  an  attempt  upon  him  under  the 
idea  that  that  they  would  be  in  time  afterwards  to  join 
Lee.     This  attempt,  to  which  Lord  Rawdon  owed 
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his  lucky  escape  at  the  Congoree,  failing  as  we  have 
seen,  General  Greene  called  in  his  light  troops,  and 
the  militia  under  Surapterand  Marion,  leaving  Pick- 
ens to  watch  the  motions  of  Colonel  Cruger,  and 
marched  to  a  small  branch  of  the  North  Edisto,  with- 
in four  miles  of  his  Lordship's  position  at  Orange- 
burg, where  his  united  force  arrived  on  the  morning 
of  the  12th  July.  In  the  evening  General  Greene 
reconnoitcred  his  Lordship's  position,  and  finding  it 
too  strong  to  be  attacked  with  any  promise  of  speedy 
success,  and  knowing  that  Cruger  was  on  his  way  from 
Ninety  Six  with  an  additional  force  of  1400  men,  he 
contented  himself  with  offering  battle  ;  and  upon  its 
being  declined,  he  retired  with  the  troops  on  the  same 
evening  to  a  distance  of  seven  miles.  On  the  follow- 
ing day  he  detached  the  light  troops  under  Sumpter, 
Marion  and  Lee,  towards  Charleston,  and  moved  with 
the  main  body  of  his  army  by  slow  marshes  to  the 
high  hills  of  San  tee,  which  he  reached  on  the  16th  of 
July. 

The  detachment  marched  by  three  different  routes 
under  their  respective  commanders,  and  after  break- 
ing up  the  post  of  Dorchester,  and  dispersing  a  body 
of  mounted  refugees,  they  united  at  Monk's  Corner, 
then  occupied  by  the  19th  regiment,  under  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Coates.  Their  object  of  attacking  this  post, 
was  defeated  by  the  escape  of  the  enemy  during  the 
night,  who  very  adroitly  eluded  the  vigilance  of  all 
these  officers,  set  lire  to  their  stores,  and  retreated  to 
the  eastern  side  of  Cooper  river.  Lee  pursued  the 
next  morning  and  overtook  them  near  Quinby  bridge, 
eighteen  miles  distant.  The  enemy's  rear  guard  con- 
sisting of  100  men,  surrendered  upon  the  first  charge 
of  Lee's  dragoons  without  firing  a  musket,  and  leav- 
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ing  them  in  charge  of  a  few  militia  horse,  Lee  conti- 
nued his  pursuit  after  the  main  body.  His  advance 
company  under  Captain  Armstrong,  came  in  sight  of 
them  just  after  they  had  passed  Quinby  bridge,  where 
they  had  halted  for  their  rear  guard  :  they  had  re- 
moved the  fastenings  of  the  plank  that  covered  the 
bridge,  so  as  to  be  ready  as  soon  as  their  rear  guard 
had  passed  it  to  throw  them  into  the  creek.  Hazar- 
dous as  it  was  for  the  cavalry  to  pass  it  in  this  situa- 
tion, Armstrong  pushed  over  with  the  first  section  of 
his  company,  and  several  of  the  planks  were  thus 
thrown  entirely  off,  leaving  its  passage  still  more  ha- 
zardous for  the  second  section,  which  nevertheless, 
led  on  by  Lieutenant  Carrington,  made  the  leap  over 
the  chasm,  and  joined  their  commander.  Most  of  the 
enemy  fled  in  terrour  at  the  bold  attack  of  Armstrong, 
leaving  their  gallant  commander  Coates  in  single  com- 
bat with  the  American  Captain.  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Coates  had  placed  himself  on  the  side  of  a  wagon, 
wherewith  equal  courage  and  dexterity,  he  success- 
fully defended  him:-elf,  until  his  men  were  sufficiently 
recovered  from  this  sudden  panick  to  rally  and  come  to 
his  assistance.  Lee  in  the  mean  time  arrived  at  the 
bridge  with  his  third  section,  and  found  it  nowwholly 
impassable  ;  the  creek  was  not  fordable;  and  Arm- 
strong and  Carrington  were  compelled  to  relinquish 
the  victory  they  had  so  gallantly  won,  and  save  them- 
selves, by  a  rapid  movement  up  the  creek,  which  they 
crossed  at  the  fust  fording  place  and  rejoined  their 
corps.  Marion  came  up  soon  after  with  the  infantry 
of  the  legion,  but  the  enemy  had  by  this  time  posted 
themselves  so  strongly  in  a  house,  that  these  officers 
were  unable  to  dislodge  them  ;  and  finding  themselves 
within  reach  of  attack  from  Charleston,  they  deemed 
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it  prudent  to  retire,  and  in  a  few  days  the  whole  ar- 
my were  united  at  Greeners  position  on  the  high  hills 
of  Santee. 

The  enemy  lost  in  these  several  skirmishes  many 
killed  and  wounded,  and  upwards  of  140  prisoners, 
besides  all  the  baggage  of  the  19th  regiment,  and  its 
military  chest,  together  with  several  wagons  and  100 
horses.  Tims  closed  the  laborious,  active  and  diversi- 
fied campaign  of  South  Carolina  for  the  season  ;  and 
though  General  Greene  had  been  unfortunate  in  most 
of  his  general  engagements,  the  wisdom  of  his  mea- 
sures will  not  be  called  in  question.  He  had  an  ar- 
duous duty  to  perform,  which  he  executed  in  a  manner, 
that  raised  him  daily  in  the  confidence  and  esteem  of 
his  army  and  the  country.  He  had  difficulties  to  en- 
counter in  every  step  of  his  progress,  enough  to  have 
appalled  a  mind  less  firmly  devoted  to  the  great  cause 
of  the  country.  He  had  sworn  to  recover  the  southern 
states  from  the  enemy,  or  die  in  the  attempt ;  and  so 
far,  even  without  any  brilliant  victories,  he  had  suc- 
ceeded in  driving  their  invaders  from  most  of  their 
strong  holds,  and  reestablishing  in  both  the  Caro- 
linas  and  Georgia,  the  authority  of  the  United  States. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Events  oflTSl  continued. — Capture  of  Mr.  Laurens  on  his  way  to 
Holland. — Maryland  accedes  to  the  confederation. — Death  of 
General  Phillips. — Cornwallis  enters  Virginia.-— Marquis  de  la 
Fayette f owns  a  junctionivith  General  Wayne. — American  stores 
destroyed  at  the  Point  of  Fork.— Baron  Steuben  escapes  with  his 
leviesj—Tarleton  enters  Charlotteville. — Narrow  escape  of  the 
Governour  and  Legislature  of  Virginia. — Extensive  destruction 
of  Tobacco  and  other  American  property  by  the  British  army. — 
The  enemy  are  intercepted  by  the  Marquis  in  their  attempt  upon 
Albemarle. — Baron  Steube7i  succeeds  in  joining  the  Marquis. — 
Cornwallis  retires  down  the  James  river*—* Skirmish  between 
Butler  and  Simcoe  en  the  Chickahominy. — Battle  of  Green.- 
spring. — Cornwallis  crosses  the  river  and  retires  to  Forts- 
mouth — Moves  from  thence  to  Fork  and  Gloucester. — Affairs 
of  the  North.— -Washington  and  Count  Rochambeau  plan  an  at- 
tack against  Neic-  Fork. — Sir  Henry  Clinton  is  deceived,  and 
the  allied  armies  move  to  Virginia. — Arrival  of  the.  Count  de 
Grasse. — Action  between  the  French  and  British  fleets  off  the 
Capes  of  Virginia. — 'The  Count  de  Barras  enters  the  Chesapeake. 
—  Washington  joins  theMarquis  de  la  Fayette  and  St.  Chnon  at 
Williamsburg. — The  combined  armies  move  toivards  Fork.— 
General  Greene  moves  from  the  hills  of  Santee.— Execution  of 
Colonel  Hayne  at  Charleston. — Temper  with  which  Greene 
marches  to  the  enemy. — Battle  of  the  Eutaw  Springs. — TJie  ene- 
my retire  to  Charleston. — Expedition  of  Arnold  against  JSneiv- 
London. 

Slow  as  had  been  the  progress  of  the  United 
States  towards  independence  at  home,  the  success  of 
their  correspondence  abroad,  had  been  great  beyond 
their  most  sanguine  hopes  and  expectations.  Russia 
was  almost  the  only  European  power  which  had  re- 
fused to  receive  their  agents,  or  to  acknowledge  their 
independence;  France  and  Spain  were  already  among 
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their  allies,  and  the  late  declaration  of  war  by  Great 
Britain  against  the  Dutch  united  Provinces,  gave  fair 
prospects  that  that  power  would  soon  unite  in  the  al- 
liance. This  event,  so  advantageous  to  the  United 
States,  had  been  brought  about  by  the  capture  of 
Mr.  Laurens,  late  president  of  Congress,  who  had 
been  appointed  envoy  to  Holland,  with  suitable  in- 
stuctions  to  improve  the  good  disposition  which  had 
been  manifested  by  the  Batavian  Provinces  towards 
the  United  States,  and  prepare  the  way  for  their  ad- 
mission of  a  Minister  plenipotentiary.  The  papers 
found  upon  Mr.  Laurens,  fully  explained  the  nature 
of  his  mission,  and  the  part  which  had  been  taken  by 
Holland,  against  which  an  immediate  declaration  of 
war  was  published.  Mr.  Laurens  was  committed  to 
the  tower  as  a  state  prisoner,  and  treated  with  rigorous 
severity.  His  capture  aud  confinement,  made  it  ne- 
cessary for  Congress  to  appoint  some  other  person  to 
Holland,  and  Mr.  John  Adams  then  in  France,  was 
accordingly  commissioned  as  Minister  Plenipotentia- 
ry to  the  States  General. 

On  the  1st  of  March  the  representatives  in  Congress 
from  the  state  of  Maryland,  in  pursuance  of  an  act  of 
their  legislature,  passed  on  the  1st  of  January,  signed 
the  articles  of  confederation,  and  thus  completed  the 
ratification  of  that  instrument,  notice  of  which  was  im- 
mediately given  to  the  ministers  in  Europe,  with  di- 
rections to  communicate  the  circumstance  to  the 
courts  at  which  they  respectively  resided. 

We  have  seen  that  the  Marquis  de  la  Fayette,  find- 
ing himself  unable  to  intercept  the  progress  of  Gene- 
ral Phillips  to  Petersburg,  and  urged  by  General 
Greene  to  avoid  a  general  action,  retired  with  his  ar- 
ray to  the  north  side  of  the  James  river,  a  few  miles 
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below  Richmond.  General  Philips,  who  had  made 
a  rapid  movement  to  that  city,  by  order  of  Lord 
Cornwallis,  lived  but  a  few  days  after  his  entrance 
into  it;  he  had  been  for  some  time  ill  with  a  billious 
fever,  and  died  on  the  13th  May.  Cornwallis,  hav- 
ing met  with  little  or  no  interruption  in  his  march 
from  Wilmington,  entered  Petersburg  on  the  20th. 
The  army  of  his  lordship  was  now  so  considerable, 
(being  increased  by  various  reinforcements  to  near 
8000,)  that  he  did  not  scruple  to  express  his  contempt 
for  his  adversary,  and  flatter  himself  with  the  assu- 
rance that  Virginia  would  soon  yield  to  the  power  of 
his  arms.  The  whole  force  of  the  Marquis  did  not 
exceed  half  that  number,  and  nearly  three  fourths  of 
them  were  raw  militia,  officered,  however,  for  the 
most  part,  by  gentlemen  who  had  gained  considerable 
experience  in  the  continental  service.  Cornwallis 
remained  no  longer  at  Petersburg,  than  was  necessa- 
ry to  give  information  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton  of  his 
situation  and  views,  and  to  his  officers  in  the  south, 
such  orders  as  his  future  expectations  dictated,  and 
on  the  24th  of  May,  moved  with  the  army  to  James 
River.  Having  crossed  it  at  Westover,  he  proceed- 
ed to  White  Oak  Swamp.  The  Marquis  de  la  Fay- 
ette, being  in  no  condition  to  do  more  than  watch  his 
motions,  moved  at  a  cautious  distance,  and  took  a 
position  behind  the  Chickahominy,  on  the  road  to 
Falmouth,  where  the  Virginians  had  a  valuable  ma- 
nufactory of  arms.  Here  also  he  hoped  to  form  a  junc- 
tion With  General  Wayne,  who  had  been  detached 
from  the  north  with  a  reinforcement  for  the  army  in 
Virginia. 

Cornwallis,  who  knew  that  Wayne  was    on  his 
march,    was  desirous  of  forcing  la  Fayette  into  bat- 
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tie  before  the  junction  could  take  place,  and  with 
tills  view  followed  him  with  great  celerity  across  the 
Chickahominy ;  but  the  Marquis  disappointed  his 
lordship,  by  retiring  beyond  the  Pamunky,  Lieute- 
nant Colonel  Mercer  having  joined  him  on  the  march 
with  a  new  raised  troop  of  dragoons.  Here  he  was 
greatly  alarmed  at  the  appearance  of  the  light  corps 
of  the  enemy  under  Tarleton,  and  began  reluctantly  to 
prepare  for  battle,  supposing  the  whole  British  army 
to  be  near  at  hand  ;  but  finding  that  Tarleton's  party 
was  no  more  than  a  patrole  considerably  in  advance 
of  the  pursuing  army,  the  Marquis  continued  his  re- 
treat, and  after  a  series  of  masterly  manoeuvres  in 
which  he  displayed  great  prudence,  he  effected  a 
junction  with  Wayne  at  Racoon  Ford.  This  gave 
an  addition  of  800  Pennsylvanians  to  his  force  ;  but 
the  disproportion  between  himself  and  his  adversary 
was  still  too  great  to  permit  him  to  think  of  hattle. 

Lord  Cornwallis  finding  that  the  Marquis  daily 
increased  the  distance  between  them,  at  length  gave 
up  the  pursuit,  and  contrary  to  the  wise  policy  which 
had  generally  dictated  his  lordship's  measures,  turn- 
ed his  attention  to  objects  of  minor  importance,  at  the 
moment  when  it  was  in  his  power,  by  a  vigorous  pur- 
suit of  la  Fayette  with  the  mounted  men  of  his 
army,  either  to  have  prevented  his  junction  with 
Wayne,  or  to  have  brought  their  united  forces  to  bat- 
tle under  circumstances  that  must  have  ensured  him 
victory.  Two  expeditions  were  devised  by  his  lord- 
ship :  the  one,  for  the  capture  of  the  American  stores 
which  lay  at  Point  Fork,  (at  the  confluence  of  the 
Rivannah  and  Fluvannah,  whose  union  forms  the 
James  River)  under  the  protection  of  the  Baron  Steu- 
ben with  4  or  500  new  levies  :  the  other  for  seizing 
vot.  ir.  55 
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the  members  of  the  legislature  then  convened  at  Char- 
lotteville. 

The  first  of  these  expeditions  was  entrusted  to 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Simcoe  with  the  Queen's  Han- 
gers and  the  Yagers  ;  the  other  to  Tarleton,  who  iu 
addition  to  his  legion,  had  under  him  one  company  of 
the  23d  regiment.  Cornwallis  with  the  main  body? 
followed  the  former.  Baron  Steuben  received  time- 
ly information  of  the  intentions  of  the  enemy,  and 
having  removed  all  the  stores  to  the  southern  banks 
of  .the  Fluvannah,  crossed  over  with  his  troops,  just 
as  Simcoe  reached  the  Point.  The  Baron  who  was 
only  apprised  of  Tarleton's  motions,  was  deceived 
by  the  appearance  of  Sinicoe  into  a  belief  that  the 
whole  British  army  were  near  him,  and  thought  it  ad- 
yiseable,  therefore,  to  make  a  rapid  retreat  during  the 
night,  leaving  all  his  stores  to  fall  a  sacrifice  to  the 
enemy. 

Tarleton,  in  the  mean  time,  pressed  forward  to 
Charlotteville,  and  entered  the  town  with  such  celeri- 
ty, that  the  members  of  the  Assembly  had  great  diffi- 
culty in  saving  themselves  from  his  hands  by  a  hasty 
adjournment:  seven  of  them,  indeed,  were  taken,  and 
a  considerable  quantity  of  military  stores  and  tobac- 
co, which  had  been  deposited  here,  was  destroyed. 
Mr.  Jefferson,  the  Governour,  narrowly  escaped  be- 
ing taken.  Several  of  the  convention  troops  of  Bur- 
goyne,  which  were  cantoned  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
town,  deserted  to  Tarleton,  while  lie  remained.  Hav- 
ing accomplished  his  object,  the  British  Colonel  re- 
joined Cornwallis,  who  had  by  this  time  reached  the 
Point  of  Fork  with  the  main  army,  and  on  the  10th 
of  June,  was  despatched  on  another  expedition  to  Al- 
bemarle  old  court-house,  to  which  place  the  stores 
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which  had  been  remove.fi  from  Richmond,had  been  sent,, 
His  orders  extended  also  to  the  destruction  of  all  the 
stores  and  tobacco  between  the  James  River  and  the. 
Dan,  and  even  to  private  granaries  of  corn,  after 
which  he  was  directed  to  procure  intelligence  of  the 
march  of  the  light  troops  from  General  Greene's  ar- 
my, and  if  possible  to  intercept  them,  and  then  join 
his  lordship  at  Richmond. 

The  Marquis,  who  gained  early  intelligence  of  the 
enemy's  designs,  moved  forward  towards  Albemarle 
old  court-house,  with  the  view  of  throwing  himself 
between  the  stores  and  the  enemy ;  and  Cornwallis 
who  seemed  to  be  certain,  that  la  Fayette  was  run- 
ning into  a  snare  from  which  it  would  be  impossible 
to  extricate  himself,  held  Tarleton  back  and  conti- 
nued with  his  army  at  Jefferson's  plantation,  through 
which  he  supposed  it  necesary  for  the  Marquis  to  pass. 
The  latter,  however,  by  opening  a  nearer  and  uufre- 
quented  road,  gained  his  object,  before  his  Lordship 
conceived  it  possible  for  him  to  have  reached  the  Ri- 
vannah,  and  placed  himself  directly  on  the  road  to 
the  old  court-house.  Thus  frustrated,  his  Lordship 
retreated  to  Richmond.  The  Marquis,  in  the  mean 
time,  being  reinforced  by  the  junction  of  Colonel 
Clarke  with  his  riflemen,  and  the  Baron  Steuben,  who 
had  fortunately  brought  off  his  levies  in  safety,  fol- 
lowed Cornwallis  at  a  prudent  distance,  as  if  inclined 
to  offer  him  battle.  Whether  this  manoeuvre  impress- 
ed his  lordship  with  an  idea  that  the  Marquis  had  a 
much  larger  army  than  he  really  had,  or  from  what- 
ever other  motive,  Cornwallis  was  not  disposed  to 
use  his  great  superiority  in  checking  the  daring  pur- 
suit of  «  the  boy"  whom  he  had  affected  to  despise. 
While  his  lord-hip  remained  in  Richmond,  Lieuten- 
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ant  Colonel  Mercer  fell  in  with  one  of  Tarleton's  par- 
ties which  he  pursued  and  captured. 

Cornwallis  apparently  as  much  determined  now  to 
avoid  a  contest  with  la  Fayette,  as  Ue  had  in  theiirst 
instance  shown  himself  eager,  for  it  remained  but  a 
few  days  at  Richmond;  and  retreating  still  nearer  to  his 
shipping,  entered  Williamsburg  on  the  25th  of  June, 
having  destroyed  in  the  course  oi  his  march  upwards 
of  2000  hogsheads  of  tobacco.  From  Williamsburg 
his  lordship  detached  Lieutenant  Colonel  Simcoe  to 
destroy  some  boats  and  stores  that  belonged  to  the 
Americans  on  Chickahominy  river.  Information  of 
this  detachment  was  received  by  la  Fayette  too  late  to 
prevent  the  execution  of  their  object,  but  learning  the 
route  taken  by  Simcoe  on  his  return,  he  detached 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Butler  with  the  rifle  corps  under 
Majors  Call  and  Willis,  and  a  few  cavalry  to  inter- 
cept him.  Major  MkPherson  (of  Pennsylvania)  who 
led  the  van  of  this  detachment,  came  up  with  Simcoe 
about  six  miles  from  Williamsburg,  and  attacked  his 
Yagers  with  such  spirit  that  they  were  thrown  into 
confusion.  By  the  time  Majors  Call  and  Willis  had 
got  up,  the  Queen's  Rangers  had  drawn  up  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  Yagers,  and  a  fierce  action  commenced, 
which  resulted  in  no  decided  advantage  to  either 
party. 

On  the  4th  of  July,  Cornwallis  being  required  by 
Sir  Henry  Clinton  to  send  a  considerable  detachment 
from  his  army  to  reinforce  the  commander  in  chief  at 
New-York,  determined  to  break  up  his  position  at 
Williamsburg  and  retire  to  Portsmouth.  With  this 
view,  he  marched  to  James  City,  for  the  purpose  of 
crossing  the  river  at  that  point,  and  embarking  his  ar- 
my.    On  the  £th  and  6th  of  July,  the  baggage  wa- 
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gons  and  bat  horses  of  the  army  were  transported 
across,  and  on  the  7th  it  was  designed  to  transport 
the  troops.  La  Fayette  followed  his  Lordship  on  the 
5th  and  halted  his  army  within  eight  miles  of  the 
point  of  embarkation,  under  the  impression  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  British  army  had  crossed,  and  that 
he  would  have  an  opportunity  in  the  morning  of  strik- 
ing at  their  rear  guard.  The  light  troops  were  there- 
fore put  in  motion  early  on  the  morning  of  the  tith  and 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Mercer  advanced  as  far  as  Green- 
spring  for  the  purpose  of  reconnoitering.  Here  he 
learned  that  Tarleton  was  at  that  moment  quartered 
in  the  house,  and  that  Coruwallis  was  at  the  church, 
about  a  mile  in  advance  ;  on  turning  to  rejoin  his  , 
troops,  he  was  nearly  intercepted  by  a  party  of  the 
enemy's  dragoons,  but  fortunately  reached  the  army 
in  safety.  His  intelligence  seemed  to  contradict  the 
report  of  the  main  body  of  the  British  army  having 
crossed  the  river,  aud  produced  a  halt ;  but  a  second 
report  confirmed  the  first  impression,  and  the  army 
continued  its  march  to  Greenspring,  winch  it  enter- 
ed soon  after  l.is  Lordship  had  left  it.  General  Wayne, 
second  in  command  to  La  Fayette,  always  anxious 
for  battle,  even  with  a  superiour  foe,  was  easily  per- 
suaded to  believe  what  he  wished  to  he  true,  aud  the 
weight  of  ins  opinion  confirmed  La  Fayette  in  the  de- 
termination to  strike  the  blow. 

The  house  at  Greenspring  is  separated  from  the 
road  along  which  the  euemy  passed,  and  by  which  it 
was  necessary  that  La  Fayette  should  pass  to  come 
up  with  him,  by  a  low  marshy  piece  of  ground,  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  in  width,  over  which  a  narrow  cause- 
way formed  the  only  practicable  route  for  an  army. 
Our  troops  moved  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
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the  rifle  corps  of  Majors  Call  and  Willis,  with  a  few 
dragoons,  formed  the  front ;  Major  M'Pherson  fol- 
lowed these  with  the  cavalry  of  Armand  and  Mercer, 
and  these  were  supported  by  General  Wayne  with 
the  continental  infantry.  The  Baron  Steuben  with 
the  militia  continued  at  Greenspring. 

Corn wallis  saw  the  mistake  under  which  La  Faj  ette 
laboured,  and  endeavoured  to  keep  up  the  deception, 
by  contracting  his  force  into  as  narrow  a  compass  as 
possible,  and  ordering  his  pickets  to  fall  back,  upon 
the  first  attack.  After  crossing  the  causeway,  the 
horse  were  placed  in  front,  and  continued  to  advance 
along  the  road,  until  they  were  saluted  by  a  ike  from 
the  enemy's  Yagers,  when  they  fell  back.  Lieuten- 
ant Colonel  Mercer  and  Major  M'Pherson  were  now 
ordered  to  take  charge  of  the  two  rifle  corps,  and  ad- 
vance. They  very  soon  came  up  with  the  enemy's 
pickets,  whom  they  attacked  so  warmly,  that  they 
were  compelled  to  fall  back  three  hundred  yards  up- 
on their  legion  cavalry.  Though  it  was  a  part  of  Corn- 
wallis's  plan,  that  his  pickets  should  appear  to  give 
way,  the  number  of  men  killed  and  wounded  in  this 
onset,  and  the  confusion  in  which  they  retired,  left  no 
room  to  doubt  that  this  movement  was  one  of  necessi- 
ty, and  not  in  obedience  to  the  order. 

The  cavalry  now  joined  tiie  two  rifle  corps,  which 
continued  boldly  to  advance,  until  they  came  in  sight 
of  the  enemy's  infantry  drawn  up  on  the  flanks  of  their 
cavalry.  Here  they  took  post  under  cover  of  a  rail 
fence,  and  were  soon  joined  by  two  battailous  of 
Wayne's  infantry  under  Majors  Galvan  and  Willis, 
and  two  pieces  of  artillery,  commanded  by  Captain 
Savage.  The  firing  was  recommenced  and  kept  up 
for  some  time  with  considerable  spirit,  when  the  ad- 
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vance  of  the  enemy  in  a  body  under  Lieutenant  Co- 
lonel Yorke,  with  three  pieces  of  artillery,  convinced 
Generals  Wayne  and  La  Fayette,  that  they  had  some- 
thing more  to  contend  with  than  the  enemy's  rear 
guard.  Wayne,  however,  was  not  disposed  to  give 
way  until  he  had  tried  the  mettle  of  the  British  troops 
with  the  bayonet,  lie  continued  the  contest  until  La 
Fayette,  v,  ho  saw  the  inevitable  destruction  that  await- 
ed his  army,  if  he  persevered  in  the  unequal  dispute, 
ordered  him  to  draw  oil',  which  was  executed  in  the 
most  handsome  style.  The  Marquis  having  recros- 
sed  the  causeway,  retired  to  a  distance  of  six  miles 
and  encamped  for  the  night. 

Whether  OornWaHis  suspected,  from  the  daring 
presumption  of  Wayne,  that  his  object  was  to  lead 
him  into  an  ambuscade,  or  whether  he  was  deterred  by 
the  approaching  darkness  from  pursuing,  the  Mar- 
quis was  suffered  to  make  his  retreat  without  inter- 
ruption, and  his  Lordship  returned  to  his  camp.  The 
passage  of  the  river  was  completed  on  the  8th  July, 
and  on  the  9th  his  lordship  continued  his  march  to 
Portsmouth,  having  previously  detached  Tarleton 
with  his  cavalry  and  mounted  infantry  to  a  distance  of 
SOU  miles  into  the  country,  for  the  purpose  of  des- 
troying some  stores  that  were  supposed  to  be  deposit- 
ed at  Bedford,  for  the  use  of  Greene's  aFmy.  Upon 
an  examination  of  the  town  and  vicinity  of  Portsmouth, 
Cornwallis  was  convinced  that  it  was  not  a  proper 
place  at  which  to  spend  the  summer  in  a  state  of  inac- 
tivity, which  he  would  be  compelled  to  do  if  obliged 
to  send  the  reinforcements  to  New-York,  which  were 
asked  for  by  the  commander  in  chief :  he  therefore 
asked  permission  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton  either  to  re- 
turn to  South  Carolina,  or  to  retain  his  whole  force  and 
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fix  upon  some  more  eligible  spot  for  the  execution  of 
their  intended  operations  on  the  Chesapeake,  Sir 
Henry  at  length  yielded  to  the  latter  suggestion,  and 
Coruwallis  by  the  advice  of  his  engineers,  made  choice 
of  Yorktown  and  Gloucester  Point,  to  which  positions 
after  destroying  the  works  at  Portsmouth,  the  whole 
British  army  moved  by  the  23d  of  August,  and  his 
lordship  applied  himself  with  unremitted  assiduity  to 
fortify  these  posts  both  by  land  and  water. 

While  these  things  were  going  on  in  Virginia,  mat- 
ters of  high  moment  seemed  to  be  in  agitation  between 
the  two  commanders  in  chief,  in  the  north,  which  the 
arrival  of  the  Count  de  Barras  from  France,  soon  ful- 
ly developed  on  the  part  of  the  allied  army.  The 
Count  de  Barras  succeeded  the  Chevalier  de  Ternay 
as  Admiral  of  the  fleet,  and  the  despatches  which  he 
brought  for  the  Count  Uochambeau  being  of  a  nature 
to  require  an  immediate  consultation  with  the  Ameri- 
can commander,  a  meeting  took  place  at  Weathers- 
field,  in  Connecticut,  on  the  SJtst  of  May.  The  situa- 
tion of  the  British  army  at  New-York,  weakened  as  it 
was  by  the  heavy  detachments  which  had  been  sent 
off  to  the  south,  excited  the  immediate  attention  of  the 
two  commanders  at  this  interview,  aud  various  consi- 
derations urged  the  adoption  of  a  plan  for  a  combined 
attack  upon  Sir  Henry,  without  delay.  A  double  ob- 
ject would  be  accomplished  by  this  attack — either  Sir 
Henry  would  be  compelled  to  draw  apart  of  his  for- 
ces from  Cornwallis,  and  thus  releive  Virginia,  or  to 
withdraw  from  New-York  and  leave  that  desirable 
position  at  the  mercy  of  the  American  commander. 

Washington,  had  in  the  mean  time,  used  every  ex- 
ertion to  impress  upon  the  several  states  the  necessity 
of  speedily  sending  in  their  quotas  of  militia,  and  urg- 
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(id  with  every  argument  in  his  power  the  magnitude  of 
the  meditated  blow.  The  whole  army  appeared  to 
look  forward  to  the  attack  with  anxious  expectation; 
Washington's  letters  were  filled  with  minute  and  ex- 
plicit details  of  his  intended,  operations,  and,  these 
letters  being  intercepted,  Sir  Henry  Clinton  did  not 
suffer  himself  for  a  moment  to  doubt  that  any  thing 
else  was  intended.  The  allied  armies  moved  from 
their  respective  positions,  and  formed  a  junction  at 
the  White  Plains,  on  the  6th  of  July,  and  every  move- 
ment which  could  indicate  an  attack  on  New  York, 
and  divert  Sir  Henry  from  the  ultimate  destination  of 
the  army,  was  successfully  practised. 

In  this  situation,  the  intelligence  for  which  Wash- 
ington had  been  waiting  at  length  arrived.  Letters 
from  the  Count  de  Grasse  stated  that  he  would  short- 
ly arrive  in  the  Chesapeake  with  a  powerful  arma- 
ment :  and  on  the  19th  of  August,  the  combined  ar- 
mies moved  to  the  south.  They  halted  a  few  days  at 
Philadelphia,  and  then  continuing  their  march,  em- 
barked in  transports  at  the  head  of  Elk,  and  arrived 
at  Williamsburg,  then  the  head  quarters  of  the  Mar- 
quis de  la  Fayette,  on  the  25th  of  September.  The 
two  Generals  preceded  the  troops  about  ten  days, 
and  found  to  their  great  joy  that  the  Count  de  Grasse 
had  entered  the  capes  with  twenty-eight  sail,  on  the 
30th  of  the  preceding  month. 

The  Count  de  Grasse  had  brought  out  with  him 
upwards  of  3000  troops,  under  the  command  of  the 
Marquis  de  St.  Cimon,  who  were  immediately  disem- 
barked, and  were  now  with  the  troops  of  la  Fayette, 
at  Williamsburg.  The  Count  had  blockaded  York 
river  with  a  part  of  his  ileet,  and  moored  the  remain- 
der in  Lynnhaven  bay.  In  addition  to  which,  the 
vol.  n.  56 
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Count  tie  Barras,  who  who  had  left  .Rhode  Island 
with  eight  ships  of  the  line,  when  the  combined  ar- 
mies began  to  move,  had  safely  entered  the  Chesa- 
peake, and  now  formed  a  part  of  the  fleet.  On  the 
5th  of  September,  Admiral  Greaves  appeared  off  the 
capes  with  20  sail  of  the  line,  intended  for  the  relief 
of  Cornwallis  ;  and  the  Count  de  Grasse  then  lying 
at  anchor  hastened  to  meet  and  offer  him  battle.  About 
4  o'clock,  an  action  commenced  which  was  kept  up 
with  some  warmth  until  night  made  it  necessary  for 
the  British  ships  to  draw  off,  with  the  intention  of 
renewing  the  action  in  the  •morning;  but  Admiral 
Greaves  finding  his  line  of  battle  broken,  and  several 
of  his  ships  considerably  injured,  declined  a  second 
attempt,  while  his  adversary  having  gained  the  sole 
object  of  his  quitting  his  anchorage,  namely  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Count  de  Barras,  returned  to  the  bay, 
satisfied  now  that  no  future  interruption  could  be 
given  to  the  important  designs  against  Cornwallis. 

When  Washington  and  the  Couutde  Uochambeau 
arrived  at  Williamsburg,  they  found  a  vessel  ready  to 
convey  them  on  board  the  Ville  de  Paris,  the  Count 
de  Grasse's flag  ship,  where  it  was  necessary  acouncil 
should  be  held  to  determine  upon  their  future  opera- 
tions. This  being  settled,  the  combined  armies  mov- 
ed upon  York  and  Gloucester,  on  the  last  of  Septem- 
ber, and  the  Count  at  the  same  time  moved  up  with 
his  fleet  to  the  mouth  of  York  river. 

When  we  consider  the  extraordinary  combination 
of  circumstances,  which  led  to  the  complete  success 
of  every  part  of  the  complicated  plan  by  which  Lord 
Cornwallis  was  now  surrounded  and  brought  into 
inextricable  toils,  a  combination  which  bids  defiance 
to  all  military  calculations,  and  which  it  seems  almost 
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impossible  for  human  foresight  to  have  embraced  ;  we 
are  irresistibly  impelled,  in  spite  of  the  suggestions  of 
reason  and  philosophy,  to  refer  it  to  the  invisible  and 
inscrutable  operations  of  divine  agency.  We  are  not 
among  those  who  believe,  that  religion  teaches  us  to 
regard  ourselves  as  the  peculiar  favourites  of  heaven, 
because  we  so  often  escaped  the  toils  of  our  enemies, 
and  triumphed  most  where  we  had  least  cause  of  hope. 
We  have  no  right  to  arrogate  to  ourselves  a  stronger 
claim  to  omnipotent  aid,  than  our  enemies  ;  and  we 
regard  it  as  little  less  than  a  blasphemous  irreverence 
of  the  deity,  to  admit  the  idea  for  a  moment,  that  his 
protecting  providence  does  not  extend  alike  over  all. 
But,  that  two  commanders,  at  the  distance  of  more 
than  a  thousand  miles  from  each  other,  should  be  able 
to  move  in  such  complete  concert  ;  that  the  Count  de 
Barras  should  leave  Newport,  and  by  a  circuitous 
voyage  arrive  at  the  only  moment  when  he  could  have 
escaped  the  British  fleet  ;  that  Sir  Henry  Clinton 
should  be  so  long  and  so  thoroughly  deceived  as  to 
the  ultimate  objects  of  the  American  commander ;  that 
Lord  Cornwallis,  contrary  to  his  character,  to  the 
spirit  of  decision,  of  eagerness  for  battle,  which  seem- 
ed  heretofore  to  influence  all  his  actions,  should  for- 
bear, when  it  was  so  easily  in  his  power,  to  annihi- 
late the  force  of  the  Marquis  de  la  Fayette ;  all  these 
are  considerations  which  involve  a  mystery  not  to  be 
explained  upon  the  common  principles  of  human  ra- 
tiocination. If  Washington  never  had  the  serious 
intention  of  attacking  New- York  ;  if  all  these  appa- 
rently fortuitous  occurrences  were  the  result  of  pre- 
vious arraugemeut  and  premeditations  ;  they  display 
a  generalship  to  which  military  annals  have  furnish* 
ed  no  parallel.  Before  we  proceed  to  relate  the  ope 
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rations  of  this  siege,  which  has  been  regarded  as  the 
closing  scene  of  the  war  in  the  United  States,  it  will 
be  proper  to  carry  the  reader  once  more  to  the  army 
of  General  Greene. 

The  high  hills  of  Santee,  which  had  been  chosen 
by  General  Greene  for  the  encampment  of  his  troops, 
during  the  hot  and  sickly  season  of  the  south,  were 
well  calculated  to  afford  that  tranquillity  and  repose 
to  his  harassed  army,  without  which  they  would  have 
derived  but  little  benefit  from  the  pure  and  salubrious 
mountain  air.  With  the  quiet  which  they  here  enjoy- 
ed, the  sick  and  the  wounded  were  soon  restored  to 
health ;  and  General  Greene  once  more  finding  himself 
enabled  to  face  the  foe,  determined  to  repossess  him- 
self of  the  country  still  held  by  the  enemy,  and  then 
again  to  seek  Cornvvallis  in  Virginia.  Wilmington 
was  his  first  object,  and  with  the  view  of  carrying  the 
garrison  of  that  place,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Lee  was 
ordered  to  hold  himself  in  readiuess  with  his  legion, 
and  two  companies  of  the  Delaware  and  Maryland 
regulars  ;  but  the  intelligence  commuuicated  by  Gene- 
ral Washington  at  this  time,  made  it  necessary  to 
change  his  plan  of  operations,  and  it  was  determined 
to  turn  his  whole  force  upon  the  British  possessions 
in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia. 

Lord  Rawdon  had  retired  to  Charleston  after  the 
evacuation  of  Ninety- Six,  leaving  Lieutenant  Colo- 
nel Stuart  in  command  of  the  army,  which  were  en- 
camped between  Motte's  and  the  Santee,  near  its 
confluence  with  the  Congaree.  At  Charleston,  his 
lordship,  in  conjunction  with  General  Patterson,  who 
commanded  at  that  post,  stained  his  own  honour  and 
the  British  name,  by  the  execution  of  an  American 
officer,  under  circumstances  that  offered  no  justifica 
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lion  even  for  harshness  of  treatment.  Colonel  Isaac 
Hayne  was  among  the  number  of  militia  officers, 
whose  families  were  placed  at  the  mercy  of  the  ene- 
my, at  the  surrender  of  Charleston  to  the  British  arms, 
by  capitulation.  Like  many  others  who  preferred  'o 
surrender  themselves  voluntary  prisoners,  rather  than 
abandon  their  families  and  property,  Colonel  Hayne 
soon  after  repaired  to  Charleston,  and  made  the  volun- 
tary offer  of  his  parole  to  the  British  commander.  Con- 
trary to  the  custom  which  had  been  daily  practised  to- 
wards others,  the  British  officer  refused  to  accept  the  pa- 
role of  Colonel  Hayne, and  presented  to  him  the  alterna- 
tive of  becoming  a  British  subject,  or  submitngto  close 
confinement.  His  family  were  in  a  situation  to  demand 
all  his  attention,  his  wife  and  several  children  being 
ill  with  the  small  pox,  and  though  the  idea  of  becom- 
ing a  British  subject  was  revolting  to  his  gallant  and 
patriotick  spirit,  he  preferred  this  sacrifice  of  feeling 
to  the  distressing  alternative  of  being  immured  in  a 
dungeon,  where  he  could  render  no  assistance  to  his 
afflicted  family.  He  made  the  requisite  acknowledge- 
ment of  allegiance,  with  the  express  exception  that  he 
should  not  be  required  to  bear  arms  in  support  of  the 
government.  His  mind  was  relieved  on  this  head  by 
au  assurance  from  Brigadier  General  Patterson,  that 
military  service  would  never  be  required  from  him ; 
and  for  soma  time  Colonel  Hayne  had  the  melancholy 
consolation  of  attending  to  his  family  in  their  dread- 
ful malady,  and  of  witnessing  the  death  of  his  wife, 
and  one  child.  During  this  season  of  grief,  he  was 
several  times  called  upon  to  bear  arms  in  the  service 
of  the  king,  in  violation  of  the  exception  to  which  the 
General  had  so  readily  acceded,  but  constantly  refus 
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ed,    and  was  asconstantly  threatened  with  close  im- 
prisonment. 

Colonel  Hayne  continued  firm  to  his  plighted  faith, 
notwithstanding  the  repeated  solicitations  of  his  coun- 
trymen to  resume  his  command  among  them,  until  the 
British  were  driven  from  the  whole  country  between 
the  Edisto  and  Stono  inlet.  This  circumstance,  lie 
believed,  inasmuch  as  it  deprived  them  of  the  power 
of  protecting  him,  released  him  from  his  allegiance, 
for  allegiauce  and  protection  must  be  reciprocal  to  be 
binding.  He  repaired,  therefore,  to  the  American 
camp,  and  was  immediately  elected  by  his  country- 
men to  the  command  of  a  regiment.  After  a  few  ex- 
cursions at  the  head  of  this  regiment,  in  one  of  which 
he  captured  General  Williamson,  (who  like  himself 
had  sworn  allegiance  to  the  British  after  the  surren- 
der of  Charleston,  but  unlike  him,  had  seemed  to 
change  his  nature  with  the  circumstance,  and  was 
now  as  zealous  in  loyalty,  as  he  had  been  before  ac- 
tive in  patriotism,)  he  was  surprised  and  taken  pri- 
soner. He  was  immediately  conveyed  to  Charleston, 
and  confined  in  the  Provost  prison.  A  court  of  inqui- 
ry was  ordered  to  be  held  on  him;  and  on  the  3 1st 
of  July,  he  was  abruptly  informed,  that  Lord  Raw- 
don  and  Colonel  Balfour,  who  had  succeeded  Patter- 
son in  command,  had  resolved  on  his  execution,  "  for 
having  been  found  under  arms,  and  zmployed  in 
raising  a  regiment  to  oppose  the  British  government, 
after  he  had  become  a  subject,  and  accepted  the  pro- 
tection of  government,  at  the  reduction  of  Charles- 
ton." 

Astonished  at  information  which  he  had  so  little 
reason  to  expect,  Colonel  Hayne  addressed  aletter  to 
the  two  commanders,  in  which  he  protested  against  the 
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decision  of  a  court  of  inquiry,  the  members  of  which 
were  not  sworn,  nor  the  witnesses  examined  on  oath. 
He  appealed  to  their  justice  and  humanity,  alleging 
that  if  considered  as  a  British  subject,  he  was  entitled 
to  a  legal  and  impartial  trial ;  and  as  an  American,  to 
be  set  at  liberty  on  his  parole.  That  having  not  the 
most  remote  idea  that  he  was  to  be  tried  and  con- 
demned before  a  court  of  inquiry,  on  au  affair  in  which 
his  life  was  concerned,  he  had  called  for  no  witnesses, 
and  had  asked  for  nocounsel,to  both  of  which  he  was  en- 
titled. He  concluded  thus  :  "  I  can  assure  you  with 
the  utmost  truth,  that  1  had,  and  have  many  reasons 
to  urge  in  my  defence,  if  you  will  grant  me  the  favour 
of  a  regular  trial ;  if  not,  which  I  cannot  however  sup- 
pose from  your  justice  and  humanity,  I  earnestly  en- 
treat that  my  execution  may  be  deferred,  that  I  may 
at  least  take  a  last  farewell  of  my  children,  and  pre- 
pare for  the  dreadful  change" 

To  this  honourable,  just  and  well  grounded  ap- 
peal, Colonel  Hayne  received  the  following  reply 
from  the  town  Major.  "  I  have  to  inform  you,  that 
your  execution  is  not  ordered  in  consequence  of  any 
sentence  from  the  court  of  inquiry;  but  by  virtue 
of  the  authority  with  which  the  commander  in 
chief  in  South  Carolina,  and  the  commanding  offi- 
cer in  Charleston,  are  invested:  and  their  resolves 
on  the  subject  are  fixed  and  unchangeable."  Be- 
lieving that  all  further  remonstrance  against  the 
illegality  and  injustice  of  their  mode  of  proceeding 
would  be  vain,  Colonel  Hayne  contented  himself 
with  soliciting  a  short  respite,  that  he  might  give  a  last 
embrace  to  his  children.  This  was  granted  to  him 
in  the  following  ungracious  note  from  the  town  Ma- 
jor.    "I  am   to  inform   you,    that  in   consequence 
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of  a  petition  signed  by  Governour  Bull  and  many 
others,  as  also  of  your  prayer  of  yesterday,  and  the 
humane  treatment  shown  by  you  to  the  British  prison- 
ers who  fell  into  your  hands,  you  are  respited  for  for- 
ty-eight hours  ;  hit  should  General  Greene  offer  to 
expostulate  in  your  favour  with  the  commanding  offi- 
cer, from  that  moment  this  respite  will  cease,  and  you 
will  be  ordered  to  immediate  execution." 

The  short  respite  was  employed  by  Colonel  Hayne 
in  embracing  his  family  and  friends;  and  at  the  ap- 
pointed time  he  was  ready  to  yield  to  his  relentless 
tyrants,  simply  soliciting  that  he  might  be  permitted 
to  die  as  became  an  officer.  But  this  request  was  de- 
nied to  him,  and  on  the  4th  of  August,  he  was  led  to 
the  cart  amidst  a  crowd  of  anxious  spectators,  all  of 
whom  had  supplicated  Lord  Rawdon  to  spare  his  life. 
He  promised  his  friends  to  show  them  an  example 
how  an  American  could  die,  and  heroically  was  that 
promise  fulfilled.  He  ascended  the  cart  unsup- 
ported, commended  his  infant  family  to  the  protection 
of  his  friends,  took  an  affectionate  leave  of  all,  and 
with  his  own  hands  drew  the  cap  over  his  eyes. 

The  feelings  of  General  Greene  and  his  army, 
when  intelligence  of  this  unauthorised  and  lawless 
execution  was  received,  may  be  readily  conceived. 
They  determined  with  one  accord  to  take  the  most 
ample  vengeance,  and  a  proclamation  was  issued  by 
General  Greene,  in  which  he  declared  his  intention  to 
retaliate  the  murder  of  Hayne,  and  all  such  inhuman 
enormities,  upon  the  British  officers  that  should  fall 
into  his  hands.  In  the  glow  of  this  universal  indig- 
nation at  the  outrage,  the  American  army  moved  from 
the  high  hills  of  Santee.  The  enemy  were  distant 
from  them  no  more  than  fifteen  miles,  but  the  Wateree 
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and  the  Congaree  were  both  between  them,  and  as 
there  were  no  means  of  transportation  across  these 
rivers,  except  at  the  hazard  of  great  annoyance,  Ge- 
neral Greene  was  compelled  to  take  a  circuitous  route 
of  seventy  miles.  After  crossing  the  Wateree  near 
Cambden,  ^xeneral  Greene  continued  his  march  to 
Friday's  ferry,  when  the  army  crossed  the  Congaree, 
and  thus  found  themselves  on  the  same  side  with  the 
enemy.  At  this  place  Geueral  Greeue  was  joined  by 
General  Pickens,  and  Lieutenant  Colonel  Henderson 
with  their  militia,  and  soon  afterwards  by  Marion, 
which  increased  his  force  to  about  2000  men,  equal 
to  the  enemy  in  number,  but  greatly  inferiour  in  dis- 
cipline and  experience,  more  than  one  third  of  them 
being  raw  militia. 

The  enemy,  in  the  mean  time,  as  soon  as  they  had 
heard  of  the  movement  of  General  Greene's  army, 
broke  up  from  their  position  on  the  Congaree,  and  re- 
tired forty  miles  down  the  Santee  to  the  Eutaw 
Springs,  sixty  miles  north  of  Charleston.  Greene 
determined  to  pursue,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  7th 
of  September,  his  advance  under  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Lee,  encamped  at  Laurens's  farm,  within  eight  miles 
of  the  enemy's  position.  The  main  army  on  the 
same  evening  reached  Bendell's,  nine  miles  in  the 
rear.  On  the  morning  of  the  8th,  Greene  advanced 
in  order  of  battle ;  the  North  and  South  Carolina  mi- 
litia under  Generals  Marion  and  Pickens,  and  Colo- 
nel Malmedy,  in  the  front  line,  and  the  North  Caro- 
lina, Virginia  and  Maryland  regulars,  under  Gene- 
ral Sumner,  and  Colonel  Williams  and  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Campbell,  in  the  second.  The  right  flank 
was  supported  by  Lee  and  his  legion,  and  the  left,  by 
Henderson  with  his  state  troops.  Washington's  cav- 
v'ol.  ii.  57 
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airy,  and  Kirkwood's  Delaware  troops  formed  a  corps' 
de  reserve. 

About  four  miles  from  the  British  camp,  Lee's  le- 
gion encountered  a  party  of  the  enemy,  and  drove 
them  back  with  considerable  loss,  taking  prisoner  an 
infantry  captain,  and  40  of  his  men.  The  British 
commander,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Si,uart,*who  appear- 
ed to  be  ignorant  until  now  of  the  proximity  of 
Greene,  now  drew  up  his  army  in  order  of  battle,  a 
little  distance  in  front  of  his  camp.  The  3d  (Irish) 
regiment  on  the  right,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Cruger 
with  the  remains  of  several  regiments,  in  the  centre; 
and  two  regiments,  (63d  and  64th)  on  the  left.  A 
battalion  of  light  infantry  under  Major  Majoribanks 
was  posted  to  protect  the  right  flank  of  the  3d,  and 
the  artillery  was  distributed  along  the  line. 

The  action  commenced  about  ten  o'clock  with  the 
militia,  who  advanced  upon  the  van  of  the  enemy 
with  considerable  spirit,  supported  by  Captain  Gains 
with  two  pieces  of  artillery,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the 
whole  line  was  engaged.  The  militia  under  Colonel 
Malmedy,  being  pressed  by  the  64th,  soon  gave  way, 
leaving  the  legion  infantry,  and  Henderson's  corps 
on  the  two  flanks,  to  support  the  whole  shock  of  the 
enemy's  line.  General  Sumner,  however,  with  the 
continentals  of  our  second  line,  promptly  moved  up 
to  their  support,  and  the  enemy  were  soon  compelled 
to  give  up  the  advantage  they  had  gained.  At  this 
moment,  the  British  commander  brought  into  line  the 
corps  of  infantry  posted  in  the  rear  of  his  left  wing, 
and  ordered  the  cavalry  to  his  left.  Lieutenant  Co- 
lonel Henderson,  having  received  a  wound,  his  corps 
was  gallantly  led  on  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Wade 
Hampton,  and  notwithstanding  the   addition  to  the 
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enemy's   front,    our   whole   Hue  continued  to   gain 
ground. 

The  battalion  of  infantry  on  the  right  flank  of  the 
enemy  was  now  for  the  first  time  brought  into  action. 
These  were  met  by  the  reserve  under  Washington  and 
Kirkwood,  and  General  Greene  at  the  same  moment, 
ordered  the  Maryland  and  Virginia  regulars  under 
Colonel  Williams  and  Lieutenant  Colonel  Campbell 
to  hold  their  fire  and  charge  with  the  bayonet.  They 
advanced  to  the  charge  with  a  shout,  and  Lee  at  the 
same  instant,  ordered  Rudolph  with  his  company 
which  stretched  beyond  the  enemy's  line,  to  fall  back 
and  give  a  raking  fire  to  his  flank.  This  seemed  to 
decide  the  fate  of  the  day ;  for  the  enemy  now  close- 
ly assailed  in  front  and  flank,  began  to  give  way  along 
their  whole  line,  with  the  exception  of  the  Irish  regi- 
ment on  their  right.  This,  though  it  had  never  be- 
fore been  in  action,  still  continued  bravely  to  meet 
the  bayonets  of  the  Marylanders,  and  many  individu- 
als of  these  two  opposing  corps  were  found  locked  to 
each  other  by  their  respective  bayonets.  Seeing  the 
whole  of  their  line  give  way,  they  were  unable  singly 
to  breast  the  storm  much  longer;  the  Americans 
pressed  eagerly  on,  and  gained  possession  of  the  ene- 
my's camp,  while  they  continued  to  fly  until  they 
gained  a  brick  house,  situated  between  the  Charles- 
ton road,  and  a  deep  ravine  on  the  right  of  their 
camp. 

While  the  victorious  Americans  were  thus  pursuing 
tht'  British  centre  and  left,  a  far  different  scene  was 
going  on  between  the  gallant  Washington  and  the 
enemy's  light  infantry  under  Major  Majoribanks. 
The  latter  perceiving  Washington's  rapid  advance^ 
and  endeavour  to  gain  his  rear>  posted  himself  be- 
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hind  a. thick  wood,  through  which  it  was  almost  im- 
possible for  the  cavalry  to  pass.  Washington  however 
was  to  be  deterred  by  no  obstacle  from  making  the  at- 
tempt. He  advanced  under  a  terrible  fire  from  his. 
covered  enemy,  until  his  career  was  arrested  by  a  shot 
which  killed  his  horse  ;  and  while  endeavouring  to 
disentangle  himself  he  was  himself  bayonetted  and 
taken  prisoner.  His  second  in  command,  Captain 
Watts,  received  two  balls  and  fell ;  three  Lieutenants 
experienced  a  similar  fate  ;  Lieutenant  Philip  Stuart, 
one  of  the  bravest  of  Washington's  gallant  corps,  was 
dismounted  close  to  the  enemy's  ranks,  covered  with 
wounds,  and  every  man  of  his  section  was  either  kil- 
led or  wounded.  This  heroick  corps,  thus  half  des- 
troyed, their  commander  a  prisoner,  was  compelled 
to  abandon  the  enterprise  and  draw  off,  leaving  the 
victorious  Majoribanks  at  liberty  to  protect  his  flying 
commander. 

In  the  mean  time  the  legion  infantry. pressed  close 
upon  the  enemy  as  they  gained  the  house,  and  made 
a  desperate  effort  to  enter  it  before  the  doors  could 
be  barred,  but  they  were  unsuccessful.  The  British 
commander  now  endeavoured  to  form  his  army  for 
battle.  His  cavalry  under  Major  Coffin  were  posted 
in  a  field  to  his  left,  and  the  infantry  under  Majori- 
banks still  held  the  right ;  while  his  wagons,  with 
a  part  of  his  wounded,  baggage,  and  some  necessary 
stores  were  continuing  their  way  to  Charleston. 

The  action  recommenced  between  Oldham's  com- 
pany of  Marylanders,  led  on  by  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Howard,  and  a  part  of  the  enemy's  right,  while  Lee 
endeavoured  to  support  him  against  Coffin's  cavalry  ; 
but  from  some  unfortunate  misapprehension  of  orders 
only  one  troop  of  the  cavalry  came  up,  who  being  un- 
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able  to  stand  against  Coffin,  were  obliged  to  give  way, 
aud  Howard  being  at  the  same  time  wounded,  the  Ma- 
rylanders  also  retired.  The  whole  of  the  artillery 
had  in  the  mean  time  been  brought  up  against  the 
house,  but  being  unable  to  effect  any  thing,  General 
Greene  ordered  the  troops  to  be  drawn  off,  and  the 
enemy  regained  possession  of  their  camp.  Two  pieces 
of  artillery  which  had  been  taken  from  them  in  the 
pursuit  were  thus  recovered,  and  a  third  gained  which 
our  troops  were  unable  to  bring  off.  The  enemy  ad- 
vanced no  further  than  their  camp,  and  Greene  after. 
adopting  proper  measures  to  bury  his  dead  and  take 
care  of  the  wounded, retired  to  the  ground  from  which 
he  had  marched  in  the  morning,  there  being  no  water, 
nearer,  for  the  supply  of  his  troops,  who  were  ready 
to  faint  with  heat  and  thirst  after  an  action  of  near  four 
hours. 

The  enemy,  according  to  their  custom  in  all  similar 
cases,  claimed  the  credit  of  a  signal  victory  ;  but  this 
will  appear  somewhat  inconsistent  with  the  facts, 
that  General  Greene  left  a  strong  picket  on  the  Held 
of  battle,  which  remained  untouched,  and  that  the 
enemy  retired  the  next  day  to^the  neighbourhood  of 
Charleston,  leaving  a  great  number  of  their  wounded 
to  fall  into  our  hands.  It  is  certain  that  victory  could 
not  truly  be  claimed  by  either  party,  but  all  the  ad~ 
vantages  which  could  have  ilowed  from  the  most  com- 
plete success,  were  derived  to  the  Americans  from 
this  action.  The  contest  was  sustained  with  equal 
bravery  by  both  armies.  The  enemy  lost,  according 
to  their  own  account  693  killed,  wounded  and  missing, 
together  with  1000  stand  of  arms,  and  a  great  quan- 
tity of  stores  which  they  destroyed  to  prevent  their 
falling  into  our  hands.     General   Greene  estimated 
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their  loss  at  a  much  higher  rate.  The  Americans  lost 
514  killed,  wounded  and  missing,  among  whom  were 
61  officers.  Out  of  six  commandants  of  regiments, 
Williams  and  Lee  were  the  only  ones  who  escaped 
unhurt.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Campbell,  an  officer 
highly  esteemed  and  respected,  received  a  ball  in  his 
breast,  as  he  was  leading  his  troops  to  the  charge  and 
expired  a  few  moments  afterwards.  Lieutenant  Du- 
vall  of  Maryland,  by  whom  one  of  the  enemy's  pieces 
of  artillery  was  taken  in  the  pursuit,  was  also  among 
the  killed  :  his  bravery  and  good  conduct  had  given 
hopes  of  future  distinction.  For  the  number  engag- 
ed on  each  side,  there  has  seldom  been  a  more  dead- 
ly conflict. 

The  enemy  were  pursued  for  some  distance  on  their 
retreat  the  following  day  to  Monk's  corner,  but  being 
joined  by  Major  M'Arthur  with  a  strong  detachment, 
General  Greene  deemed  it  adviseable  to  cease  the  pur- 
suit, and  retire  to  his  former  healthy  position  on  the 
High  Hills  of  Santee,  which  he  reached  on  the  18tk 
September. 

The  battle  of  the  Eutaw  Springs  was  the  last  gene- 
ral action  which  took  place  in  South  Carolina,  the 
enemy  having  retired  to  Charleston,  afraid  to  venture 
upon  any  thing  more  than  trilling  excursions.  General 
Greene,  after  remaining  on  the  Santee  Hills,  until 
the  wounded  and  sick  of  his  army  were  restored  to 
health,  moved  again  into  the  low  country;  and  that 
enemy  to  whom  so  lately  the  whole  state  yielded  a 
forced  obedience,  now  found  themselves  obliged  to 
limit  all  their  operations  to  the  defence  of  their 
streightened  quarters  on  Charleston  Neck.  Thus  did 
General  Greene  close  the  campaign  of  1781.  Few 
commanders  have  ever  had  greater  difficulties  to  en- 
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counter,  and  few  have  ever  with  the  same  means  ac- 
complished so  much.  Never  decisively  victorious, 
the  battles  which  he  fought  either  from  necessity  or 
choice,  were  always  so  well  managed  as  to  result  to 
his  advantage.  Congress  were  not  unmindful  of  his 
eminent  services,  nor  of  the  many  brave  officers  who 
fought  under  his  auspices  :  their  thanks  were  liberal- 
ly bestowed  upon  all,  and  to  the  General  himself  they 
paid  the  high  compliment  of  presenting  him  with  a 
British  standard,  and  a  gold  medal  emblematick  of 
the  action  at  Eutaw  Spriugs,  which  restored  a  lost 
sister  to  the  American  Union. 

Before  we  return  to  the  operations  of  the  commander 
in  chief  at  York,  it  will  be  proper  to  take  notice  of  an 
expedition  fitted  out  by  Sir  Heury  Clinton  against 
Connecticut.  It  was  no  sooner  known  at  New-York 
that  Washington  had  left  the  confines  of  that  state, 
than  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  instead  of  taking  measures 
to  reinforce  Cornwallis,  against  whom  he  must  have/ 
been  now  certain  that  Washington's  force  was  destin- 
ed, determined  upon  striking  a  blow  at  New-London, 
a  considerable  trading  town  on  the  Thames  river  in 
Connecticut.  A  sufficient  armament  of  land  and  naval 
force  was  immediately  put  in  readiness,  and  the  com- 
mand of  it  given  to  General  Arnold,  who  finding  his 
situation  in  the  army  of  the  South  becoming  daily  more 
unpleasant  from  the  disrespect  of  his  brother  officers, 
as  well  as  from  the  increasing  prospect  of  his  falliug 
into  the  hands  of  his  outraged  countrymen,  had  soli- 
cited and  obtained  permission  to  return  to  New-York, 
as  soon  as  Cornwallis  arrived  from  North  Carolina, 
to  take  command  of  the  army  in  Virginia.  There 
wanted  only  this  last  stroke  to  complete  the  infamy  of 
Arnold's  conduct :  Connecticut  was  his  native  state ; 
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and  lie  was  now  to  carry  desolation  to  the  doors  of  his 
family  and  connexions.  His  army  landed  in  two  di- 
visions, on  each  side  of  the  harbour  of  New  London,, 
on  the  morning  of  the  6th  of  September  ;  that  on  the 
right,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Eyre,  and  that  on  the  left,  under  Arnold  himself. 
Gfrofcen  side,  or  that  upon  which  Eyre  landed,  was 
defended  by  Fort  Gi  is  wold,  with  a  garrison  of 
160  men  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Ledyard.  Eyre  at  the  head  of  three  regiments  sum- 
moned it  to  surrender,  but  the  summons  being  refus- 
ed, he  advanced  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  fort 
by  a  coup  de  main.  His  advances  were  met  by  Lieu- 
tenant  Colonel  Ledyard,  with  the  most  determined 
gallantry,  and  a  contest  ensued  at  the  points  of  the 
bayonet  and  spear,  which  displayed  the  desperate 
resolution  of  both  parties,  to  die  or  conquer.  The 
ish  at  length  succeeded  in  making  a  lodgment. 
Colonel  Eyre,  and  his  second,  Major,  Montgomery, 
were  both  killed,  as  they  were  forcing  their  way 
through  the  embrasures,  and  the  command  of  the  ar- 
my devolved  on  Major  Bromfield.  Ledyard  bravely 
nded,  until  nearly  the  whole  of  his  garrison  were 
killed  or  wounded,  when  finding  longer  resistance 
unavailing,  he  delivered  his  sword  to  the  British 
commander,  and  in  return,  received  the  sword  of  this 
re  through  his  heart.  The  bloody  example  of 
Brom field  was  followed  by  his  men,  and  scarcely  a 
man  of  the  garrison  was  left  unhurt.  The  enemy  lost 
in  this  deadly  conflict,  54  killed,  and  143  wounded, 
several  of  whom  afterwards  died  of  their  wounds. 

Arnold  on  the  other  side  met  with  no  resistance, 
and  having  gained  possession  of  the  town,  he  indus- 
triously set  to  work  to  destroy  it  and  every  thiug  of 
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value  it  contained.  Sixteen  ships,  however,  escaped 
the  general  conflagration  by  moving  up  the  river ; 
and  what  is  somewhat  remarkable,  neither  the  bar- 
racks nor  the  magazine  of  gunpowder  at  Fort  Gris- 
wold  were  touched.  Having  completed  his  object, 
and  fully  satiated  his  unnatural  thirst  of  vengeance, 
Arnold,  in  a  few  days  returned  to  New-York,  bear- 
ing with  him  the  curses  of  every  individual,  upon 
himself,  and  the  cause  which  he  had  now  embraced. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

Events  of  1781  continued. — Siege  of  York,  and  surrender  of 
Lord  Cornwallis. —  Universal  joy  which  that  event  occasioned. 
-—Sir  Henry  Clinton  appears  off  the  Capes  of  Virginia  with 
the  British  fleet,  and  an  army  of  7000  men. — Hears  of  the  fall 
of  Cornwallis,  and  returns  to  New -York. — Inexplicable  con- 
duct of  that  commander. — The  Marquis  de  St.  Cimon  reem- 
barks,  and  the  Count  de  Grasse  returns  to  the  West  Indies. — 
TJie  Count  Rochambeau  cantons  his  army  in  Virginia. — Major 
General  St.  Clair  sent  to  the  assistance  of  Greene. — Washing- 
ton retires  to  Philadelphia.— ~TJie  Marquis  de  la  Fayette  obtains 
permission  to  return  to  France.  Robert  Morris  is  appointed 
Minister  of  finance. — General  Lincoln  is  made  Secretary  of 
War. — Mr.  Laurens  is  released  from  the  tower. — Prospect  of 
the  country  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

We  have  seen  that  Washington  permitted  the  ar- 
my to  repose  but  a  few  days,  after  they  reached  Wil- 
liamsburg, before  he  again  put  them  in  motion,  and 
that  he  sat  down  in  front  of  his  enemy,  in  the  last 
days  of  September.  The  Count  de  Grasse,  having 
with  some  difficulty  suffered  himself  to  be  prevailed 
upon  to  give  up  the  idea  of  seeking  the  British  fleet  at 
sea,  or  of  attempting  to  block  them  up  in  the  harbour 
of  New-York,  now  gave  his  undivided  attention  to 
the  wishes  of  the  American  commander,  and  moved 
up  to  the  mouth  of  York  River  for  the  purpose  of 
cooperating  in  the  siege.  The  orders  which  Wash- 
ington issued  to  his  troops  on  the  march  from  Wil- 
liamsburg, sufficiently  show  his  anxiety  to  infuse  in- 
to his  soldiers  that  sort  of  spirit  which  should  prepare 
them  for  the  important  blow  he  was  about  to  strike. 
u  If  the  enemy  should  be  tempted  to  meet  the  army 
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on  its  march,  the  General  particularly  enjoins  the 
troops  to  place  their  principal  reliance  on  the  bayonet, 
that  they  may  prove  the  vanity  of  the  boast  which 
the  British  make,  of  their  peculiar  prowess  in  decid- 
ing battles  with  that  weapon." 

The  works  which  Lord  Cornwallis  had  been  ena- 
bled to  erect,  for  the  defence  of  York,  and  the  oppo- 
site point  of  Gloucester,  in  the  short  space  of  time 
which  he  had  occupied  them,  did  great  credit  to  his 
military  genius,  but  they  were  by  no  means  adequate 
to  protect  him  against  the  force  of  his  present  assail- 
ants; and  he  would  unhesitatingly  have  abandoned 
them,  and  attempted  to  effect  his  retreat  to  Charles- 
ton, but  for  the  solemn  assurances  of  support  from 
Sir  Henry  Clinton.  But  the  great  errour  of  Corn- 
wallis was,  not  that  he  attempted  to  maintain  his  posts 
after  the  arrival  of  Washington,  but  that  be  did  not 
give  battle  to  the  Marquis  de  la  Fayette,  before  or 
even  after  the  junction  of  the  Marquis  de  8t.  Cimon. 
His  army  was  fully  equal  to  both  these  united,  and 
various  opportunities  offered  of  separately  falling 
upon  both.  It  would  have  been  too  late  perhaps  after 
Washington  had  reached  Virginia,  for  him  to  have 
effected  a  retreat,  more  particularly,  as  the  water  com- 
munication with  Portsmouth  was  entirely  cut  off.  He 
was  perfectly  aware  of  the  incompetence  of  his  means 
of  defence,  but  resting  on  the  assurance  of  his  com- 
mander in  chief,  he  felt  himself  bound  to  maintain  his 
position  and  wait  the  issue. 

The  works  erected  for  the  protection  of  York, 
were  redoubts  and  batteries  stretched  along  a  line  of 
circumvallation,  which  extended  from  a  small  inlet, 
ou  the  upper  side  of  the  town,  to  a  deep  ravine  on  the 
lower.     These  redoubts  and  batteries  were  connect- 
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ed  by  fosses  and  abbatis,  and  a  strong  battery  was 
placed  on  the  heights  of  the  inlet.  The  morass  or 
marsh  extended  a  considerable  distance  along  the  cen- 
tre, and  was  defended  by  a  stockade.  In  front  of 
these  works,  was  a  second  line  of  redoubts  and  bat- 
teries, or  outworks,  between  which  and  the  town, 
Cornwallis  was  posted  with  his  army,  when  the 
Americans  advanced.  The  opposite  point,  or  Glou- 
cester, was  well  fortified  by  finished  works,  and  held 
by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Dundas,  with  the  cavalry,  and 
a  few  infantry,  for  the  convenience  of  foraging  for 
the  whole  army. 

Lord  Cornwallis  held  possession  of  the  outer 
works,  in  hopes  Washington  might  be  induced  to  at- 
tempt to  dislodge  him  by  storm,  from  which  he  trust- 
ed to  the  strength  of  his  works  to  defend  him  ;  but 
Clinton's  letter  which  was  received  on  the  evening  of 
the  very  day  that  the  allied  armies  reached  their 
point  of  destination,  determined  him  to  retire  to  his 
position  within  the  town,  rather  than  weaken  his 
force  by  attempting  to  stop  the  advance  of  his  assail- 
ants. This  movement  was  made  in  the  night;  and 
with  a  view  of  ascertaining  its  purpose,  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Scammel,  the  officer  of  the  day,  moved  with 
a  small  reconnoitering  party  as  soon  as  it  was  light, 
towards  the  enemy's  position,  and  being  charged  by 
a  detachment  of  dragoons,  was  mortally  wounded 
and  taken  prisoner.  The  allied  armies  took  posses- 
sion of  the  abandoned  ground  on  the  following  day. 

A  part  of  the  forces  under  General  de  Choise  had 
in  the  mean  time  been  detached  across  the  river  for 
the  purpose  of  investing  Gloucester  Point.  His  de- 
tachment consisted  of  the  legion  of  infantry  and  cav- 
alry of  the  Duke  de  Lauzun,  General  Weedon's  bri- 
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gade,  1000  French  marines,  and  a  select  battalion  un- 
der Lieutenant  Colonel  Mercer,  making  in  the  whole. 
3.500  men.  The  post  of  Gloucester  had  been  rein- 
forced on  the  2d  of  October  by  Tarleton's  legion ; 
and  on  the  morning  of  the  30th,  the  greater  part  of 
the  garrison  moved  out  on  a  foraging  excursion.  Ge- 
neral Choise,  who  had  moved  about  the  same  time 
from  his  right  position  for  the  purpose  of  planting 
himself  close  to  the  enemy's  works,  entered  the  lane 
leading  to  Gloucester  Point,  just  as  the  rear  of  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  Dundas,  covered  by  Tarleton's  caval- 
ry, had  passed  through  it  on  their  return  from  forag- 
ing. A  skirmish  ensued  in  which  the  British  were 
soon  driven  into  their  works,  and  the  French  Gene- 
ral occupied  their  ground,  continuing  to  enclose  the 
garrison,  until  the  end  of  the  siege. 

On  the  6th,  Washington's  heavy  ordnance  and 
other  implements  for  the  siege  arrived,  and  the  first 
parallel  was  immediately  commenced,  under  a  con- 
stant, but  ineffectual  fire  from  Cornwallis's  batteries. 
By  the  10th,  our  batteries  and  redoubts  were  ready 
to  open  along  the  whole  fosse,  and  their  effect  upon 
the  defences  of  the  town  was  so  immediately  destruc- 
tive, that  Cornwallis  would  no  doubt  have  sought 
the  means  of  safety,  either  by  offering  instant  battle, 
or  capitulation,  but  for  the  arrival  of  another  messen- 
ger from  Sir  Henry  Clinton  on  this  day,  who  brought 
assurances  that  an  armament  of  7000  men  was  on  its 
way  for  his  relief.  This  reanimated  his  confidence, 
and  determined  him  to  hold  out  to  the  last  moment, 
repairing  with  great  assiduity  during  the  night  the 
breaches  and  dilapidations  of  the  day.  But  so  pow- 
erful was  even  our  first  parallel,  that  our  shells  and 
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red  hot  balls  reached  the  enemy's  ships  in  the  har- 
bour, and  one  of  their  best  frigates  was  destroyed. 

On  the  night  of  the  11th,  Washington  commenced 
his  second  parallel  within  three  hundred  yards  of  the 
enemy's  lines,  aud  so  expeditiously  and  secretly  was 
the  work  carried  on,  that  the  trench  was  nearly  com- 
pleted before  the  dawn  of  day.  Upon  perceiving  this 
extraordinary  despatch  of  his  besiegers,  Cornwallis 
redoubled  his  exertions  to  strengthen  his  defence, 
still  trusting  to  the  promised  aid  of  the  British  com- 
mander in  chief.  All  his  batteries  were  opened  to 
stop  the  progress  of  this  second  parallel ;  but  though 
his  fire  was  considerably  destructive,  particularly  from 
two  redoubts  on  his  left,  our  work  was  continued 
without  intermission.  At  this  moment  Washington 
determined  to  carry  these  two  redoubts  by  a  coup  de 
main.  The  detachment  ordered  against  that  on  our 
right  was  entrusted  to  the  Marquis  de  la  Fayette, 
who  conducted  it  in  person,  the  other  to  the  French 
under  the  Baron  de  Viomenil.  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Hamilton,  assisted  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Laurens, 
led  the  van  of  la  Fayette,  and  so  vigorously  was  the 
assault  conducted,  that  they  soon  forced  their  way  into 
the  redoubt,  and  made  the  whole  party  consisting  of 
60  men,  under  Major  Campbell,  prisoners,  only  five  of 
their  number  being  killed.  The  detachment  had  been 
ordered  in  the  assault  to  remember  the  recent  massa- 
cre at  New-London  after  fort  Griswold  had  surren 
dered  ;  but  Hamilton  upon  being  questioned  why  he 
had  spared  the  lives  of  his  prisoners,  answered,  that 
his  detachment  could  not  imitate  deeds  of  barbarity 
upon  men  who  begged  for  quarters. 

The  enterprise  against  the  other  redoubt,  conduct- 
ed by  the  Baron  Viomenil,  was  equally  successful, 
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though  more  difficult,  the  number  of  the  enemy  here 
being  double  that  of  the  other,  and  the  resistance  pro- 
portionately formidable.  The  commandant  of  the  re- 
doubt with  half  his  force,  escaped,  leaving  the  other 
half,  of  whom  18  were  killed,  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  Baron.  The  loss  of  the  latter  was  very  severe, 
having  100  men  killed  and  wounded.  Our  loss  in 
the  other  affair  was  9  killed  and  32  wounded.  These 
two  redoubts  were  soon  added  to  our  second  parallel, 
and  the  equal  honours  acquired  by  the  French  and 
Americans  in  the  enterprise,  infused  a  mutual  confi- 
dence in  the  allies,  and  added  more  vigour  to  the  fur- 
ther prosecution  of  the  siege. 

Lord  Cornwallis  in  the  mean  time  more  and  more 
straightened  in  his  position,  and  still  without  the  ex- 
pected reinforcements,  though  ten  days  had  elapsed 
since  it  was  said  they  were  to  sail  from  New- York, 
projected  a  sally  against  two  of  our  redoubts,  which 
were  not  yet  completed.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Aber- 
crombie  conducted  the  enterprise  with  400  men,  of  the 
guards  and  light  infantry  :  and  before  day  light  on  the 
morning  of  the  16th  he  advanced  upon  our  lines.  His 
party  were  divided  into  two  detachments,  the  first  of 
the  guards  under  Lieutenant  Colonel  Luke,  the  se- 
cond of  the  light  infantry  under  Major  Armstrong. — 
Both  officers  succeeded  in  driving  out  the  French  who 
occupied  these  redoubts,  and  in  spiking  eleven  pieces 
of  cannon,  besides  killing  a  number  of  men  ;  but  this 
success  was  of  little  benefit  to  the  besieged,  for  being 
unable  to  hold  possession  of  the  redoubts,  the  party 
was  compelled  to  retire  on  the  approach  of  the  assai- 
lants ;  and  the  redoubts  were  soon  made  ready  and 
the  cannon  unspiked. 

This  completed  the  second  parallel  of  the  besiegers, 
who  now  displayed  a  front  of  nearly  one  hundred 
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pieces  of  heavy  ordnance,  while  the  defences  of  the 
town  were  so  much  demolished  that  scarcely  a  gun 
could  be  shown.  In  this  situation  Cornwallis  was  re- 
duced to  the  alternative  of  attempting  his  escape,  or  of 
offering  terms  of  capitulation  ;  the  latter  was  too  hu- 
miliating to  his  proud  military  spirit,  and  a  plan  was 
instantly  couceived  for  carrying  the  former  into  effect. 
He  determined  to  pass  his  whole  army  over  in  the 
night  to  Gloucester  Point,  and  by  falling  upon  Ge- 
neral Choise  to  possess  himself  of  all  his  horses,  by 
which  the  greater  part  of  his  army  would  be  mounted, 
and  his  further  movements  were  to  depend  on  contin- 
gent occurrences.  The  attempt  was  equally  bold  and 
desperate  ;  but  whatever  might  have  been  its  ulti- 
mate issue,  fortune  had  prepared  another  fate  for 
Cornwallis.  After  the  first  division  of  his  army  had 
actually  crossed,  and  while  he  was  waiting  for  the 
return  of  the  boats  to  embark  the  remainder,  a  violent 
storm  arose,  which  dispersed  the  boats  and  drove 
them  down  the  river  considerably  below  the  town  ;  so 
that  daylight  approached  before  they  could  be  brought 
up  to  the  place  of  embarkation.  It  was  now  too  late; 
and  his  lordship  was  compelled  to  employ  the  fore- 
noon in  reuniting  his  divided  force,  by  recalling  the 
division  which  had  crossed  the  river. 

The  last  hope  of  his  lordship  being  thus  disconcert- 
ed by  a  destiny  beyond  his  control,  he  considered  any 
farther  resistance  as  an  useless  expenditure  of  the 
lives  of  his  men,  and  having  beat  a  parley,  sent  a  mes- 
senger to  Washington,  with  a  proposition  for  a  ces- 
sation of  hostilities  for  the  space  of  twenty  four  hours, 
with  a  view  of  settling  by  commissioners,  terms  for 
the  surrender  of  his  two  posts.  After  requiring  from 
his  lordship  a  previous  avowal  of  the  basis  upon  which 
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he  meant  to  propose  the  surrender,  the  request  for  a 
cessation  of  hostilities  was  granted,  and  commissioners 
were  mutually  appointed.  On  the  part  of  the  allied 
armies,  the  viscount  de  Noailles,  and  Lieutenant  Co- 
lonel Laurens,  aid  de  camp  to  Washington  ;  and  on 
thepartof  the  British,Lieuteuant  Colonel  Dundas,  and 
Major  Ross,  aid  de  camp  to  his  lordship,  met  on  the 
18th,  but  not  being  able  to  agree  upon  definitive  terms, 
rough  drafts  of  their  proceedings  were  submitted  to  the 
respective  commanders.  Washington,  perceiving  that 
Cornwallis  insisted  upon  terms  unwarranted  by  the 
situation  of  the  two  armies,  and  unwilling  to  lose  a 
moments  time  in  fruitless  negociation,  transmitted 
to  his  lordship  on  the  morning  of  the  19th,  his  ulti- 
matum, declaring  that  hostilities  should  recommence 
at  11  o'clock,  unless  the  terms  were  previously  rati- 
fied. Cornwallis  strenuous  as  had  been  his  efforts 
to  procure  certain  advantageous  conditions  for  his  ar- 
my and  the  citizens  in  York  and  Gloucester,  who  had 
joined  the  British  standard,  now  perceived  that  far- 
ther delay  would  be  hazardous,  and  the  surrender 
was  made  on  the  following  terms.  1st.  That  the  Bri- 
tish land  and  naval  forces  at  York  and  Gloucester, 
surrender  themselves  respectively  to  the  combined 
forces  of  America  and  France.  2d.  That  the  artil- 
lery, arms  and  stores  of  every  description,  be  deliver- 
ed unimpaired  to  officers  appointed  to  receive  them. 
3d.  That  the  two  redoubts  on  the  left  flank  of  York, 
be  delivered  up  at  12  o'clock,  the  one  to  a  detachment 
of  the  American  army,  the  other  to  a  detachment  of  the 
French  grenadiers.  The  garrison  of  York  to  march 
out  at  2  o'clock,  to  a  place  appointed  in  front  of  the 
posts,  with  shouldered  arms,  colours  cased,  and  drums 
beating  a  British  or  German  march,  there  to  grownd 
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their  arms,  and  return  to  their  encampment,  until  des- 
patched to  the  places  of  their  destination.  The  same 
to  be  done  at  3  o'clock,  with  the  garrison  of  Glouces- 
ter. 4th.  Officers  to  retain  their  side  arms  and  pri- 
vate property  of  every  kind,  with  the  exception  of  such 
as  obviously  belongs  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  United 
States.  5th.  The  soldiers  to  be  kept  in  Virginia, 
Maryland  or  Pennsylvania,  and  supplied  with  the 
same  rations  as  are  allowed  to  the  soldiers  of  the 
United  States.  To  be  kept  as  much  as  possible  in 
regiments,  and  a  suitable  number  of  field  officers  to 
reside  near  them  on  parole,  with  permission  to  visit 
them  frequently,  and  examine  into  their  treatment. 
6th.  The  British  General  and  his  staff,  and  other  of- 
ficers, civil  and  military,  who  desire  it,  to  be  permit- 
ted to  go  on  parole  to  Europe,  New- York, 'or  any 
other  place  in  possession  of  the  British  at  their  option ; 
proper  vessels  to  be  furnished  by  the  Count  de  Grasse 
for  this  purpose,  and  passports  to  go  by  land  to  be 
given  to  those  for  whom  vessels  canuot  be  furnished. 
7th.  The  officers  to  be  allowed  to  keep  soldiers  as 
servants,  and  the  servants  not  soldiers  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  prisouers.  8th.  The  Bonetta  sloop  of  war, 
with  her  present  equipment  and  crew,  to  be  left  at  the 
disposal  of  the  British  General,  to  carry  such  soldiers 
as  he  may  think  proper  to  send,  and  despatches  to  Sir 
Henry  Clinton  ;  to  be  permitted  to  sail  without  exam- 
ination, and  to  be  afterwards  delivered  to  the  order 
of  the  Count  de  Grasse  ;  the  soldiers  aud  crew  to  be 
accountedTor.  9th.  Traders  to  be  considered  as  pris- 
oners of  war  on  parole,  and  allowed  to  dispose  of 
their  property,  giving  to  the  allied  armies  the  right  of 
preemption.  10th.  In  this  article  Coniwaliis  requir- 
ed that  the  inhabitants  of  different  parts  of  the  country 
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then  in  York  and  Gloucester,  should  not  he  punished 
for  having  joined  the  British  army ;  but  it  was  ob- 
jected to  by  Washington,  as  belonging  altogether  to 
the  civil  department,  for  whom  he  would  make  no 
stipulation.  The  1 1th  and  12th  articles  related  to  the 
sick,  who  were  to  be  supplied  with  hospital  stores  at 
the  expense  of  the  British,  and  attended  by  their  own 
surgeons.  13th.  The  shipping  and  boats  in  the  two 
harbours,  with  all  their  stores,  guns,  tackling,  and 
apparel,  to  be  delivered  up  to  an  officer  of  the  navy 
appointed  to  take  possession  of  them.  And  lastly, 
no  article  of  the  capitulation  to  be  infringed  on  pre- 
tence of  reprisals. 

These  articles  being  mutually  signed  and  ratified, 
General  Lincoln  was  appointed  by  the  commander  in 
chief  to  receive  the  submission  of  the  royal  army. 
Cornwallis  unable  to  bear  up  against  the  humiliation 
of  marching  at  the  head  of  his  garrison,  constituted 
General  O^Hara  his  representative,  and  the  conquer- 
ed army  moved  in  silence  through  the  columns  of 
French  and  American  soldiers,  drawn  up  on  each  side 
of  the  road.  On  the  other  side  of  the  river,  Lieuten- 
ant Colonel  Dundas  had  been  transferred  to  York 
during  the  last  movements  of  the  troops,  and  the  com- 
mand had  devolved  on  Lieutenant  Colonel  Tarleton. 
This  officer,  conscious  of  the  many  causes  he  had 
given  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  to  de- 
test his  character,  and  to  inspire  correspondent  feel- 
ings of  revenge,  waited  upon  the  French  General  de 
Choise,  previous  to  his  surrender,  and  expressing  ap- 
prehensions for  his  personal  safety,  requested  that 
he  might  not  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Ameri- 
can militia.  The  request,  though  founded  upon  idle 
fears,  or  what  is  worse,    a  desire  to  throw  a  stigma 
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upon  the  American  character,  was  readily  granted  ; 
and  the  Duke  de  Lauzun  and  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Mercer  were  selected,  with  their  respective  corps,  to 
receive  the  submission  of  Tarleton's  garrison. 

Thus  was  this  siege  happily  brought  to  a  conclu- 
sion, and  a  second  British  army,  whose  march  through 
a  wide  extent  of  country,  had  been  every  where 
traced  by  ruin  and  devastation,  brought  to  submit  to 
American  prowess.  The  number  of  men  which  sur- 
rendered to  Washington,  amounted  in  the  whole  to 
7107,  but  more  than  8000  of  these  are  said  to  have 
been  unfit  for  duty ;  the  combined  army  appears  to 
have  been  16000  strong,  7000  of  whom  were  French. 
Thus  Cornwallis  was  far  from  losing  any  part  of  the 
great  reputation  which  his  repeated  successes  had 
gained  him,  by  surrendering  to  a  force  so  greatly  su- 
periour;  he  had  done  all  that  could  be  done  under  cir- 
cumstances of  so  much  embarrassment,  and  it  is  not 
hazarding  too  much  to  say,  that  if  he  had  been  left  to 
his  own  discretion,  his  army  would  have  been  saved, 
or  his  own  life  offered  a  sacrifice  to  the  enterprise  of 
his  genius.  A  second  elegant  park  of  field  artillery, 
entirely  of  brass,  came  into  our  possession  at  this  sur- 
render. This,  together  with  every  thing  appertain- 
ing to  the  army,  fell  to  the  Americans  in  the  distribu- 
tion, while  the  shipping  and  its  concerns,  became  the 
property  of  our  brave  allies.  During  the  siege  about 
300  of  the  combined  army  were  killed  and  wounded, 
and  on  the  part  of  the  British  upwards  of  500. 

The  officers  particularly  distinguished  by  the  com- 
mander in  chief,  for  their  zeal,  activity  and  valour, 
on  this  occasion,  were  the  Count  de  Rochambeau, 
Generals  Chatelleux  and  Viomenil,  of  the  French, 
and  Generals  Lincoln,  la  Fayette  and  Steuben  of  the 
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American  army.  General  Knox,  who  commanded  the 
artillery,  and  General  du  Portail,  chief  engineer, 
were  also  mentioned  in  terms  of  signal  respect.  Lieu- 
tenants Colonel  Hamilton  and  Laurens,  gained  im- 
perishable honours  for  the  intrepidity  displayed  in 
storming  the  redoubt  on  the  14th. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  universal  joy  at  this 
great  and  important  event;  and  that  there  might  not 
be  a  man  in  the  army  deprived  of  the  opportunity  or 
inclination  to  join  in  the  rejoicings,  the  commander 
in  chief  ordered  that  all  who  were  in  arrest  or  con- 
finement, should  be  pardoned  and  set  at  liberty.  He 
directed  also  that  divine  service  should  be  performed 
in  all  the  brigades  and  divisions,  and  thus  concludes 
his  order.  "  The  commander  in  chief  recommends 
that  all  the  troops  that  are  not  upon  duty,  do  assist 
at  it,  with  a  serious  deportment,  and  that  sensibility 
of  heart,  which  the  recollection  of  the  surprising  and 
particular  interposition  of  Providence  in  our  favour, 
claims."  Congress  also,  after  testifying  their  sense 
of  this  important  achievement,  by  an  unanimous  vote 
of  thanks  to  Washington,  the  Counts  Rochambeau 
and  de  Grasse,  and  their  respective  officers  and  sol- 
diers, ordered  the  13th  of  December,  to  be  observed 
throughout  the  United  States  as  a  day  of  thanks- 
giving and  prayer. 

Five  days  after  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis,  Sir 
Henry  Clinton  made  his  appearance  off  the  Capes 
of  Virginia,  with  his  long  promised  reinforcement  of 
7000  men  ;  but  receiving  intelligence  of  his  lordship's 
fate,  he  returned  to  New- York.  Cornwallis  in  his 
despatches  to  Sir  Henry,  more  than  hinted  that  his 
fall  had  been  produced  by  too  firm  a  reliance  on  pro- 
mises, that  no  pains  were  taken  to  fulfil.     Indeed  the 
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conduct  of  the  commander  in  chief  of  the  British  ar- 
mies in  America,  from  the  moment  it  was  known  that 
Washington  had  turned  his  steps  to  Virginia,  is  whol- 
ly inexplicable.  He  seems  never  to  have  dreamed  of 
the  possibility,  that  the  French  could  acquire  such  an 
accendancy  as  to  impede  the  operations  of  the  British 
fleet,  and  still  less  to  have  entertained  an  idea,  that 
while  he  was  idly  debating  upon  the  safest  means  of 
transporting  aid  to  Cornwallis,  Washington  would 
press  forward  to  his  object  with  unremitting  vigour. 
He  promised  Cornwallis  that  the  auxiliary  force 
should  leave  New-York  on  the  5th  of  October,  but 
for  reasons  which  have  never  been  explained,  and 
which  indeed  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  satisfac- 
torily to  explain,  the  convoy  did  not  sail  until  the 
19th,  the  very  day  which  decided  the  fate  of  his  ar- 
my. He  had  previously  taken  from  Cornwallis  all 
discretionary  power,  by  assurances  that  all*  possible 
means  would  be  exerted  to  relieve  him,  thus  making 
it  his  duty  to  remain,  until  nothing  but  au  act  of  despe- 
ration could  have  given  him  a  chance  of  escape. 

The  army  under  the  Marquis  de  St.  Cimou,  reem- 
barked  soon  after  the  surrender,  and  the  Count  de 
Grassc,  though  strongly  urged  by  Washington  to  ex- 
tend his  cooperation  to  the  army  of  Greene  in  the 
South,  was  compelled  by  circumstances  uncontrolla- 
ble, to  return  to  his  station  in  the  West  Indies.  The 
Count  Rochambeau  cantoned  his  army  for  the  winter 
in  Virginia  ;  the  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  brigades 
were  detached  to  the  South,  under  Major  General  St. 
Clair  ;  and  the  remainder  of  the  American  army  un- 
der Major  General  Lincoln,  returned  by  way  of  the 
Chesapeake  to  their  former  position  on  the  Hudson. 
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The  year  1781  which,  at  its  commencement,  pre- 
sented the  most  gloomy  prospects  to  the  United 
States,  closed  with  bright  and  glorious  hopes.  In 
Georgia  and  South  Carolina,  the  American  govern- 
ment was  completely  reestablished  ;  and  Cornwallis, 
who  had  extended  the  dominion  of  his  master,  with 
waste  and  havoc,  over  the  whole  southern  continent, 
was  at  length  arrested  in  his  career,  and  now  a  pris- 
oner in  our  hands.  The  ameliorating  change  in  our 
civil  departments,  kept  pace  with  that  in  our  milita- 
ry affairs.  Robert  Morris,  Esq.  being  placed  at  the 
head  of  our  financial  department,  soon  introduced  a 
new  system,  which  promised  the  most  beneficial 
result ;  and  by  his  exertions  a  national  bank  was  es- 
tablished, to  which  Congress  granted  an  act  of  incor- 
poration, under  the  title  of  the  Bank  of  North  America. 
A  change  was  also  made  in  the  war  department,  and 
Major  General  Lincoln  placed  at  its  head.  On  the 
last  day  of  the  year,  Mr.  Laurens,  who  had  been  cap- 
tured on  his  way  to  Holland,  in  the  autumn  of  1780, 
and  committed,  a  close  prisoner,  to  the  tower  of  Lon- 
don, was  liberated  after  many  fruitless  efforts  to  pre- 
vail on  him  by  alternate  threats  and  entreaties  to 
abandon  the  cause  of  his  country. 

The  Marquis  de  la  Fayette,  soon  after  the  surren- 
der of  Cornwallis,  in  which  he  had  borne  so  conspi- 
cuous a  share,  obtained  permission  of  Congress  to  re- 
turn to  his  native  country.  His  zealous  attachment 
to  the  cause  of  our  independence,  and  his  eminent  ser- 
vices in  the  field,  received  from  Congress  their  merit- 
ed tribute  of  applause  ;  and  this  gallant  foreigner  re- 
tired from  our  shores,  bearing  with  him  the  esteem 
and  gratitude  of  our  citizens,  and  the  affectionate  res- 
pect and  love  of  the  army. 
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On  his  return  from  Virginia  Washington  was  re- 
quired by  Congress  to  remain  some  days  in  Philadel- 
phia, for  the  purpose  of  conferring  with  their  com- 
mittee, on  the  subject  of  the  requisitions  necessary  to 
be  made  on  the  several  states,  for  the  establishment 
of  the  army,  and  the  further  measures  to  be  adopted, 
for  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  advantages  gained 
by  the  recent  conquest. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

Events  o/l  782. — Situation  of  General  Greene's  army. — Mr.  Law 
re)is  liberated  from  the  tower. — Marquis  de  la  Fayette  returns 
to  France. — Mutiny  in  the  Southern  army. — Skirmishes  be- 
tween General  Wayne  and  the  enemy. —  Wayne  defeats  a  party  of 
Indians. — The  enemy  evacuate  Savannah. — Skirmish  on  the  Cam* 
bahee. — Lieutenant  Colonel  Laurens  is  killed. — His  character.-* 
Correspondence  between  General  Leslie  and  Governour  Mat- 
thews.— Charleston  is  evacuated. — Count  de  Grasse  defeated  in 
the  West  Indies. — Siege  of  Gibraltar. — Mr.  Adamsforms  a  trea- 
ty with  Holland  and  obtains  a  loan. — Propositions  in  the  Bri- 
tish parliament  for  peace. — Lord  North  resigns  and  is  succeeded 
by  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham. — Death  of  this  nobleman. — 
Lord  Shelburne  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Administration. — Sir 
Guy  Carleton  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  British  forces  in 
America. — Case  of  Captain  Huddy. — Sir  Guy  Carleton  attempts 
a  correspondence  ivith  Congress. — A  passport  is  refused  to  his 
Secretary. — Commissioners  appointed  to  negotiate  a  general 
peace. — Negotiation  at  Paris. — Provisional  articles  signed  be- 
tween England  and  America. 

The  military  operations  of  the  year  1782  present 
little  more  than  a  few  skirmishes,  and  predatory 
excursions,  and  these  were  principally  confined  to 
the  states  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  in  which  the 
enemy  still  maintained  a  few  trifling  posts.  We  have 
seen  that  General  Greene,  after  reposing  his  army  for 
a  few  weeks  on  the  Santee,  had  moved  down  into  the 
lower  country,  and  that  the  same  enemy  who  had  so 
long  spread  terrour  and  dismay  wherever  they  ap- 
peared, were  now  in  their  turn  compelled  to  fly  before 
the  avenging  sword  of  this  brave  and  indefatigable 
officer,  and  to  secure  themselves  an  asylum,  by  nar- 
rowing the  limits  of  their  adventurous  excursions. — 
vol.  ii.  60 
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The  two  brigades  under  Major  General  St.  Clair,  bad 
now  joined  the  little  army  of  Greene,  and  about  the 
middle  of  January,  they  moved  to  the  east  side  of  the 
Edisto,  about  fifty  miles  from  Charleston,  and  near  to 
Jacksonborough.  Here  the  army  lay  for  a  considera- 
ble time,  within  a  few  miles  of  the  ememy  without 
ammunition,  many  of  them  without  arms,  and  a  still 
greater  number  without  clothing  or  subsistence.  The 
letters  of  General  Greene,  at  this  period,  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  war,  present  a  striking  contrast  to  the  recent 
successes  of  the  grand  army  in  Virginia  ;  and  to  add  to 
the  many  embarrassments  which  had  kept  him  for  se- 
ven months  in  the  field  without  taking  off  his  clothes 
for  a  single  night,  a  mutiny  broke  out  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania brigade.  A  scheme  had  been  formed  for  be- 
traying the  army,  which  was  greatly  inferiour  to  that 
of  the  enemy,  into  their  hands,  but  it  was  fortunately 
nipped  in  the  bud  by  the  discovery  and  prompt  exe- 
cution of  the  ringleader,  who  was  a  sergeant  in  the 
Pennsylvania  line. 

These  continued  distresses  in  the  Southern  army 
of  the  United  States,  notwithstanding  the  reestablish- 
ment  of  the  state  governments,  opened  to  the  enemy  a 
prospect  of  retrieving  their  losses,  which  if  seized  at 
an  earlier  period,  must  have  led  to  the  annihilation  of 
our  power  in  the  South.  But  happily  they  delayed 
to  act,  until  the  favourable  moment  had  passed  ;  trust- 
ing to  the  success  of  the  mutineers,  with  whom  they 
had  held  a  constant  correspondence,  all  their  opera- 
tions were  confined  to  a  scheme  of  cooperation,  which 
the  unwearied  vigilance  and  penetration  of  Greene  de- 
feated. 

One  of  the  first  measures  adopted  by  the  new  le- 
gislature of  South  Carolina,  was  the  passage  of  a  law 
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for  confiscating  the  estates  and  banishing  the  persons 
of  those  who  had  been  active  friends  of  the  British 
government.  However  wise  such  a  measure  might 
have  been  at  an  earlier  period  of  our  struggle,  its  ef- 
fect now  was  far  from  being  beneficial.  Many  of  the 
citizens  who  had  joined  the  British  standard,  had 
done  so  from  compulsion,  or  because  the  power  of  the 
state  or  general  government  was  inadequate  to  their 
protection  ;  and  having  been  forced  into  involuntary 
allegiance,  their  self  preservation  was  made  to  de- 
pend upon  the  activity  of  their  zeal.  It  aroused  the 
appetite  for  speculation,  and  awakened  in  the  enemy 
the  design  of  retaliation,  by  which  many  of  the  best 
friends  of  government  were  stripped  of  their  property, 
to  make  compensation  to  the  sufferers  under  the  law. 
General  Wayne  in  the  mean  time,  who  had  been 
detached  with  a  part  of  the  Southern  army  into  Geor- 
gia, was  advancing  rapidly  upon  Savannah,  at  the 
head  of  a  force  not  more  than  half  equal  to  that  of  his 
adversary.  General  Clarke,  who  commanded  in  Sa- 
vannah, upon  receiving  intelligence  of  Wayners  ad- 
vance, directed  the  officers  commanding  out  posts,  to 
destroy  every  thing  and  retire  to  the  capital.  On  the 
19th  of  May,  he  detached  Lieutenant  Colonel  Brown, 
an  officer  of  considerable  enterprise,  at  the  head  of 
350  infantry  and  a  squadron  of  cavalry,  to  protect  a 
party  of  his  Indian  friends  that  were  then  advancing 
to  Savannah.  Brown  advanced  as  far  as  Ogeachy, 
but  not  meeting  with  the  Indians,  he  set  out  on  the 
21st,  on  his  return.  Wayne  in  the  mean  time  having 
heard  of  his  advance,  determined  if  possible  to  inter- 
cept him,  and  with  this  view  threw  himself  by  a  bold 
manoeuvre  into  his  rear.  His  whole  corps  consisted 
of  about  500  men,  chiefly  infantry,  the  van  of  which, 
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composed  of  one  company  of  light  infantry  and  a  few 
dragoons  was  led  by  Captain  Parker,  who  was  order- 
ed when  he  met  the  enemy  to  trust  altogether  to  the 
sword  and  bayonet.  Brown  had  to  pass  over  a  cause- 
way, which  it  was  important  for  Wayne  to  possess  in 
order  to  accomplish  his  object.  Parker  therefore  mov- 
ed with  celerity,  and  about  10  in  the  forenoon  readied 
the  causeway,  where  he  was  in  a  few  minutes  met  by 
a  small  patrole  of  the  enemy's  cavalry,  the  whole  of 
which  he  took  with  the  exception  of  one  dragoon. — 
Brown's  whole  force  being  in  the  mean  time  upon  the 
causeway,  with  his  cavalry  in  front,  they  were  charg- 
ed by  Lieutenant  Bowyer  with  our  horse,  and  being 
thrown  into  confusion  and  driven  back  upon  their  in- 
fantry, which  from  the  narrowness  of  the  causeway 
could  not  be  brought  to  their  support,  Brown  was  com- 
pelled to  fall  back  with  his  whole  column.  Upon 
General  Wayne's  coming  up  with  the  van,  the  enemy 
was  pursued  with  the  hope  of  being  able  to  bring  him 
to  battle,  but  his  retreat  was  made  good  to  Savannah. 
The  Indians  whom  Brown  had  expected  to  meet, 
did  not  reach  their  place  of  rendezvous  until  a  month 
afterwards,  when  hearing  of  Wayne's  position  in  the 
vicinity,  they  determined  to  fall  upon  his  pickets ;  and 
early  on  the  morning  of  the  24th  of  June,  the  attempt 
was  made.  But  the  Indian  chief  was  deceived  in  his 
expectation  :  instead  of  falling  upon  the  American 
picket  he  soon  found  himself  fighting  Wayne's  whole 
army  ;  and  after  a  most  gallant  action  in  which  both 
parties  fought  with  uncommon  bravery,  hand  to  hand, 
this  Indian  chief  and  seventeen  of  his  warriors  fell, 
and  the  rest  took  to  flight.  They  were  immediately 
pursued  in  all  directions,  and  12  of  them  were  over- 
taken  and  brought  back.     These  General  Wayne 
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thought  proper  to  put  to  death.     Our  loss  did  not  ex- 
ceed twelve,  killed  and  wounded. 

It  was  perhaps  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  inci- 
dents that  ever  occurred,  that  a  number  of  Indian 
warriors  should  have  passed  from  the  Creek  nation, 
through  the  whole  state  of  Georgia,  without  being 
seen  or  discovered  by  a  single  individual  who  could 
communicate  the  intelligence  to  General  Wayne, — 
When  attacked  in  his  camp  in  the  dark,  he  had  not 
the  most  distant  suspicion  of  the  nature  of  his  antago- 
nists, but  took  it  for  granted,  on  the  contrary,  that  the 
whole  garrison  of  Savannah  had  fallen  upon  him,  and 
under  this  impression,  determing  to  sell  his  life 
dearly,  he  exposed  his  person  to  every  hazard,  and 
fought  with  a  gallantry  never  surpassed.  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Posey,  and  Captain  Parker  bravely  second- 
ed their  commander,  in  this  unlooked  for  attack,  which 
closed  the  war  in  Georgia,  the  enemy  having  soon 
after  determined  upon  evacuating  Savannah,  the  only 
post  which  they  now  held  in  the  state. 

When  this  measure  was  made  known  to  the  mer- 
chants of  Savannah,  a  deputation  waited  upon  Gene- 
ral Wayne,  under  the  protection  of  a  flag  of  truce,  to 
know  upon  what  conditions  he  would  grant  security  to 
their  persons  and  property.  Wayne  in  his  reply  pro- 
mised present  protection  to  themselves  and  property 
whenever  the  British  garrison  should  withdraw,  but 
referred  the  ultimate  decision  of  their  fate  to  the  civil 
authority.  The  merchants  and  other  inhabitants, 
however,  were  not  content  with  this  uncertainty,  and 
sent  a  second  deputation  to  ascertain  the  definitive 
conditions  upon  which  they  might  remain  in  the 
town.  Instructed  in  the  mean  time  by  Governour 
Martin,  General  Wayne  now  gave  them  assurances, 
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that  all  who  chose  to  remain  should  be  protected  in 
person  and  property,  and  that  those  who  did  not  owe 
allegiance  to  the  United  States,  should  be  allowed  a 
reasonable  time  to  dispose  of  their  effects  and  settle 
their  affairs.  Major  Habersham,  of  Georgia,  Wayne's 
messenger  on  this  occasion,  and  a  gentleman  of  high 
character,  pledged  himself  for  the  faithful  observance 
of  these  conditions,  and  the  affair  being  thus  satisfac- 
torily adjusted,  the  British  garrison  evacuated  the 
place  on  the  1 1th  of  July,  and  the  Americans  entered 
it  on  the  same  day. 

Thus  was  Georgia  once  more,  and  forever  restored 
to  the  union,  after  being  in  possession  of  the  enemy  for 
more  than  three  years.  The  town  and  works  of  Sa- 
vannah were  uninjured  during  the  occupation  by  the 
enemy,  for  which  much  credit  is  due  to  Brigadier  Ge- 
neral Clarke,  an  officer  much  esteemed  by  the  Ame- 
ricans for  his  humanity.  It  is  computed  that  Georgia 
lost  by  the  ravages  of  the  enemy  during  the  war,  one 
thousand  of  its  citizens,  and  about  4000  slaves. 

General  Wayne,  after  taking  possession  of  Savan- 
nah, moved  with  his  army  to  South  Carolina,  and  hav- 
ing again  joined  General  Greene,  the  concentrated 
troops  moved  nearer  to  Charleston,  with  a  view  of  cut- 
ting off  the  enemy's  supplies  from  the  country,  and 
occasional  skirmishes  took  place,  which  generally  end- 
ed in  driving  the  provision  parties  back  without  gain- 
ing the  object  of  their  excursion.  But  the  British 
ministry  having,  in  the  mean  time,  heard  of  the  deci- 
sive operations  in  Virginia,  began  seriously  to  think 
of  peace,  and  seeing  the  futility  of  any  further  efforts 
to  maintain  their  possessions  in  the  South,  had  given 
orders  for  abandoning  all  offensive  operations,  and 
evacuating  their  posts.     General  Leslie,  therefore,  to 
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avoid  the  necessity  of  procuring  supplies  for  lus 
troops  at  the  hazard  of  further  blood,  addressed  a  let- 
ter to  General  Greene,  in  which,  after  stating  the  sole 
object  of  his  inroads  into  the  country,  he  proposed  a 
cessation  of  hostilities,  and  the  consequent  discontin- 
uance of  his  foraging  parties,  on  condition  of  being 
permitted  to  purchase  from  the  inhabitants  at  a  fair 
price,  such  provisions  as  might  be  necessary  for  his 
army  while  it  remained  in  Charleston.  If  the  propo- 
sal of  the  British  General  had  terminated  here,  it  is 
possible  that  neither  General  Greene,  nor  the  civil 
authority,  would  have  found  any  grounds  of  objec- 
tion to  what,  under  every  consideration,  was  so  ad- 
vantageous to  themselves.  But  there  was  a  threat  in 
the  alternative  which  aroused  their  pride ;  and  on  the 
plea  of  good  faith  to  our  allies,  against  whose  pos- 
sessions in  the  West  Indies  it  was  believed  the  Bri- 
tish forces  would  be  turned,  and  for  which  expedition, 
more  than  for  their  present  wants,  it  was  alleged  that 
provisions  would  be  amassed,  the  proposition  was 
rejected. 

This  decision  on  the  part  of  the  American  military 
and  civil  authorities,  rendered  it  necessary  for  Gene- 
ral Leslie  to  continue  his  predatory  excursions,  and 
to  endeavour  to  take  that  by  force,  which  he  had 
shown  his  willingness  to  procure  by  peaceable  pur- 
chase. For  this  purpose,  a  considerable  detachment 
was  fitted  out,  which  under  the  protection  of  their 
armed  vessels,  proceeded  to  the  Combahee  River,  and 
commenced  loading  their  transports  with  provisions. 

The  light  corps  of  General  Greene's  army,  now 
considerably  augmented,  and  placed  under  the  com- 
mand of  Brigadier  General  Gist,  (Lee  having  early  in 
the  present  year  obtained  permission  to  retire   from 
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the  army  on  account  of  his  health)  was  always  held 
in  readiness  to  counteract  these  excursions  of  the  ene- 
my; and  this  movement,  therefore,  was  no  sooner 
known  to  Greene,  than  Gist  was  detached  in  pursuit 
of  the  party.  He  advanced  by  a  rapid  march,  and 
came  up  with  the  enemy  on  Page's  Point,  on  the  2/th 
of  August.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Laurens,  the  son  of 
Mr.  President  Laurens,  a  young  officer  of  splendid 
promise,  and  heroick  gallantry,  to  whose  command 
one  division  of  the  light  corps  had  been  entrusted  on 
its  augmentation,  was  at  the  moment  of  General  Gist's 
marching,  confined  to  his  bed  by  illness ;  but  upon 
being  informed  of  the  intended  enterprise,  nothing 
could  restrain  his  determination  to  join  his  corps, 
and  coming  up  with  them  just  as  they  reached  the 
point  of  destination,  he  obtained  permission  to  place 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  van,  which  was  at  some 
distance  in  advance  of  the  main  body.  Perceiving 
that  the  enemy  were  preparing  to  retire,  he  determin- 
ed to  strike  at  them,  though  his  force  was  greatly  in- 
feriour,  and  in  the  execution  of  this  daring  design, 
this  intrepid  hero  fell  mortally  wounded.  Gist  got 
up  time  enough  to  take  one  of  the  enemy's  trans- 
ports, but  the  remainder  retired  safely  to  Charles- 
ton. 

There  was  something  in  the  character  of  Lieuten- 
ant Colonel  Laurens,  which  demands  the  particular 
notice  of  the  American  historian.  His  picture  is 
thus  drawn  by  Dr.  Ramsay,  who  knew  him  well,  and 
confirmed  by  Washington,  with  whom  he  had  braved 
most  of  the  dangers  of  the  war.  «  Nature  had  adorn- 
ed him  with  a  large  proportion  of  her  choicest  gifts, 
and  these  were  highly  cultivated  by  an  elegant,  use- 
ful and  practical  education.     His  patriotism  was  of 
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the  most  ardent  kind.  The  moment  he  was  of  age, 
he  broke  off  from  the  amusements  of  London,  and  on 
his  arrival  in  America,  instantly  joined  the  army. 
Wherever  the  war  raged  most,  there  was  he  to  be 
found.  A  dauntless  bravery  was  the  least  of  his  vir- 
tues, and  an  excess  of  it  his  greatest  foible.  His  va- 
rious talents  fitted  him  to  shine  in  courts  or  camps-, 
or  popular  assemblies.  He  had  a  heart  to  conceive, 
a  head  to  contrive,  a  tongue  to  persuade,  and  a  hand 
to  execute  schemes  of  the  most  extensive  utility  to  his 
country,  or  rather  to  mankind,  for  his  enlarged  phi- 
lanthropy, knowing  no  hounds,  embraced  the  whole 
human  race.  This  excellent  young  man,  who  was 
the  pride  of  his  country,  the  idol  of  the  army,  and  an 
ornament  to  human  nature,  lost  his  life  in  the  2/th 
year  of  his  age,  in  an  unimportant  skirmish  with  a 
foraging  party,  in  the  very  last  moments  of  the  war.'5 
It  was  a  singular  circumstance,  and  thought  worthy 
of  remark  by  Mr.  Burke  in  the  British  parliament, 
that  this  young  officer,  whose  father  was  then  a  pris- 
oner in  the  tower  of  London,  of  which  Lord  Corn- 
wallis  was  constable,  should  be  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners to  settle  the  terms  of  that  surrender,  by  which 
Coniwallis  himself  became  a  prisoner. 

The  activity  of  General  Greene,  evinced  by  the  ce- 
lerity with  which  the  light  corps  of  his  army  moved 
upon  Combahee,  determined  General  Leslie  for  the 
future  to  confine  his  foraging  parties  to  the  small 
islands  along  the  coast,  which  gave  him  but  a  scanty 
and  precarious  subsistence.  In  the  mean  time,  prepa- 
rations were  openly,  but  slowly,  going  on  for  the  eva- 
cuation of  Charleston,  in  the  course  of  which,  some- 
thing occurring  to  excite  the  apprehensions  of  the  in- 
habitants that  the  enemy  meant  to  carry  off  the  aume- 
vov.  11.  £1 
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rous  bodies  of  slaves  within  their  lines,  Governour 
Matthews  was  solicited  by  their  owners  to  address 
the  British  General  on  the  subject;  which  he  did  by 
letter  on  the  17th  of  August.  In  this  General  Les- 
lie was  informed,  that  if  the  property  of  any  of  the 
citizens  of  South  Carolina  was  carried  off  by  the 
British  army,  he  would  seize  upon  the  debts  due  to 
the  British  merchants,  and  the  claims  on  estates  by 
marriage  settlements,  as  well  as  confiscated  estates, 
to  remunerate  his  fellow-citizens.  This  threat  pro- 
duced a  serious  alarm  among  the  loyalists  and  Bri- 
tish merchants,  at  whose  pressing  solicitations,  Gene- 
ral Leslie  proposed  the  appointment  of  commission- 
ers for  the  purpose  of  opening  a  negotiation  on  behalf 
of  those  concerned,  and  on  the  10th  of  October,  a  com- 
pact was  mutually  agreed  upon  between  them,  as  ho- 
nourable and  satisfactory  to  the  two  parties  as  the  na- 
ture of  the  case  would  admit.  But  in  the.  ^m\,  the 
compact  proved  of  but  little  utility,  for  in  violation  of 
plighted  faith,  and  in  spite  of  remonstrance,  the 
greater  part  of  the  negroes,  whose  preservation  to 
their  owners  was  the  object  of  the  compact,  were  car- 
ried off  by  the  enemy,  and  sold  in  the  West  Indies, 
for  the  emolument  of  British  officers. 

Notwithstanding  the  declared  intention  of  Gene- 
ral Leslie  to  evacuate  Charleston,  early  in  August, 
three  months  passed  away  before  any  serious  prepa- 
rations were  made  to  accomplish  this  desirable-object. 
During  the  greater  part  of  this  time,  General  Greene's 
army  was  in  a  most  deplorable  state  of  suffering ; 
one  third  of  them,  in  the  plain,  but  expressive  lan- 
guage of  Greene's  official  statement,  having  "noth- 
iug  but  a  breech  cloth  about  them,"  and  the  other  two 
thirds  "as  ragged  as  wolves."     Nor  were  they  bet- 
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ter  fed  than  clothed— their  "  beef  was  perfect  carrion, 
and  eVeh bad  as  it  was,  they  were  frequently  without 
any.*'  In  this  situation,  it  is  not  wonderful,  that 
General  Greene  should  feel  the  most  anxious  so- 
licitude, for  the  speedy  accomplishment  of  an  event, 
upon  which  alone  depended  the  relief  of  his  army. 
At  length,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  American  army  and 
citizens,  the  embarkation  of  the  British  troops  was 
completed  on  the  14th  of  December,  without  interrup- 
tion :  and  the  light  troops  under  Wayne,  entered  the 
town  as  the  rear  of  the  enemy  retired.  Governour 
Matthews,  with  bis  suite,  entered  it  on  the  same  day, 
and  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  all  the  civil  autho- 
rities were  in  the  peaceful  exercise  of  their  respective 
factions. 

Thus  happily  ended  the  war  in  the  southern  states, 
which  for  three  years  had  raged  with  unexampled  se 
verity.  During  this  long  and  arduous  struggle, 
scarcely  a  family  escaped  the  universal  pressure  of 
distress.  Depredations  were  alike  committed  by 
both  contending  parties.  The  gratification  of  re- 
vengeful feelings  excited  by  private  feuds  and  ani- 
mosities, found  an  excuse  in  the  confusion  and  tur- 
bulence of  the  tunes,  and  many  lives  were  thus  sa- 
crificed to  individual  enmity  under  the  sanction  of  a 
general  cause.  More  than  fourteen  hundred  widows* 
in  South  Carolina,  alone,  were  left  to  mourn  the  wide 
desolation  of  the  sword  ;  and  those  families  to  whom 
the  husband  or  the  father  had  been  spared,  were  yet 
made  partakers  in  the  general  affliction,  by  the  loss 
of  those  means  upon  which  their  future  subsistence 
and  happiness  depended. 

After  suffering  so  long  the  restraints  and  priva- 
tions of  a  garrison  life,  it  may  be  well  imagined  that 
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the  citizens  of  Charleston,  hailed  with  glad  acclaim,, 
the  approaching  period  of  repose  ;  while  those  who 
had  been  so  long  exiled  from  their  families  and 
homes,  flew  from  all  quarters  to  join  in  the  general 
joy.  To  General  Greene,  this  event  was  a  release 
from  an  accumulation  of  difficulties  and  afflictions, 
which  had  left  him  no  moment  of  repose  during  the 
whole  period  of  his  command.  The  detail  of  dis- 
tresses which  his  letters  contain,  and  by  which  every 
step  of  his  progress  was  surrounded,  affords  a  me- 
lancholy, but  gratifying  proof,  how  utterly  chimerical 
was  the  idea  of  conquering  a  country  where  such  men 
were  to  be  found.  When  he  entered  upon  his  com- 
mand, he  found  the  scattered  remains  of  a  conquered 
army,  without  clothes,  without  food,  witiiout  hope — 
in  a  country  where  the  spirits  of  those  who  had  not 
already  joined  the  enemy,  were  sunk  in  listless  de- 
spondence. With  these  troops  he  had  to  march  over 
swamps  and  rivers,  and  inhospitable  barrens,  con- 
tending at  every  step  with  a  proud  and  victorious  foe, 
in  every  thing  his  superiour.  Constantly  moving  from 
the  upper  confines  of  North  Carolina  to  the  southern 
extremity  of  Georgia,  through  conquered  or  disaffect- 
ed settlements,  neither  winter  nor  summer  gave  him 
time  for  repose.  Unable  to  procure  supplies  from 
the  proper  source,  his  own  personal  security  was 
pledged  to  a  large  amount  for  the  subsistence  of  his 
troops.  Over  all  these  embarrassments,  the  prudence, 
the  fortitude,  and  the  ability  of  Greene  triumphed. 
His  laborious  campaigns  ended  in  the  restoration  of 
these  states  to  their  rightful  authorities. 

The  war  in  Europe,  and  on  the  seas,  during  the 
present  tranquillity  in  America,  still  raged  with  una- 
bated fury.     The   combined  fleets  of  France   and 
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Spain,  were  successively  adding  island  after  island 
in  the  West  Indies*  to  their  respective  monarchies, 
and  the  power  of  Great  Britain  seemed  to  be  every 
where  reduced  to  the  shadow  of  its  former  greatness. 
In  this  state  of  things,  while  the  two  fleets  were  se- 
parated, that  of  the  Spanish  Admiral,  at  Hispaniola, 
and  that  of  the  Count  de  Grasse  at  Martinique,  Ad- 
miral Rodney  formed  a  junction  with  Sir  Samuel 
Hood,  and  with  their  united  fleet,  amounting  to  36 
sail  of  the  line,  came  up  with  the  Count  de  Grasse  on 
the  8th  of  April,  on  his  way  to  join  the  Spanish  Ad- 
miral. The  two  fleets  were  nearly  equal,  the  Count 
having  two  ships  less  than  Admiral  Rodney.  Some 
partial  skirmishing  continued  for  three  or  four  days, 
in  which  two  of  the  French  ships  were  entirely  disa- 
bled ;  and  on  the  12th,  at  7  in  the  morning,  a  general 
action  commenced,  which  lasted  for  near  twelve  hours. 
This  circumstance  alone  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the 
battle  was  fought  with  undaunted  bravery  on  both 
sides  ;  but  our  brave  friends  and  allies,  who  had  so 
lately  quitted  the  Chesapeake  in  the  triumph  of  vic- 
tory, were  now  compelled  to  yield  to  British  prowess. 
The  slaughter  on  board  the  French  ships  was  al- 
most incredible ;  on  board  of  one  ship  alone,  up- 
wards of  400  were  killed.  Eight  ships  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy,  and  among  them  the  Count's  flag 
ship,  the  Villede  Paris,  of  110  guns,  and  1300  men. 
This  signal  victory  completely  turned  the  tide  of  af- 
fairs in  the  West  Indies,  and  prevented  the  further 
prosecution  of  the  schemes  of  conquest  which  had 
been  planned  by  the  allied  powers. 

The  siege  of  Gibraltar  which  soon  followed,  and 
the  successful  resistance  of  General  Elliott  against 
t^e  most  extraordinary  combination  of  military  en- 
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gines,  that  the  ingenuity  of  man,  intent  upon  de- 
struction ever  invented,  put  an  end  to  the  war  in  Eu- 
rope, each  of  the  three  great  belligerents  having  now 
met  with  such  a  defeat,  as  respectively  disposed 
them  to  think  of  peace. 

The  successful  negotiation  of  Mr.  John  Adams, 
had  in  the  mean  time,  procured  the  acknowledgment 
of  American  independence  by  the  States  General  of 
Holland,  and  by  his  indefatigable  exertions,  a  treaty 
of  alliance  and  amity  was  soon  signed  between  the 
two  republicks.  Mr.  Adams  also  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining a  considerable  loan  of  money,  which  in  the 
exhausted  state  of  their  resources,  proved  a  seasona- 
ble and  acceptable  offering  to  his  countrymen. 

The  long  continuance  of  the  war,  and  the  disasters 
which  it  brought  with  it  to  all  classes  of  people,  ren- 
dered all  preparation  for  its  further  prosecution  ex- 
tremely unpopular  through  every  pari  of  the  British 
empire.  Petitions  to  his  Majesty,  setting  forth  the 
delusions  of  his  ministry,  the  alarming  increase  of 
burdens  on  the  people  to  support  a  war  which  could 
never  accomplish  the  subjection  of  the  revolted  colo- 
nies, were  presented  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
Various  motions  were  made  in  parliament  teuding  to 
declare  the  injurious  effects  of  any  future  attempts  to 
reduce  the  Americans  to  obedience,  and  the  necessity 
of  a  general  peace  to  restore  the  exhausted  energies 
of  the  nation.  The  fate  of  these  motions  from  time 
to  time  showed  the  declining  influence  of  the  minis- 
try, until  at  length  on  the  27th  of  February,  General 
Conway,  whose  exertions  had  been  unremitted,  ob- 
tained a  majority  on  his  motion,  for  an  address  to  his 
Majesty  ;  praying  "that  he  will  be  pleased  to  give 
directions  to  his  ministers  not  to  pursue   any  longer 
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the  impracticable  object  of  reducing  bis  majesty's 
revolted  Colonies  by  force,  to  their  allegiance,  by  a 
war  on  the  continent  of  America  ;  and  assuring  his 
majesty  that  his  faithful  commoners  will  most  cheer- 
fully concur  with  him  in  such  measures,  as  may  be 
found  necessary  to  accelerate  the  blessings  of  returning 
peace."  The  debate  on  this  motion  occupied  the 
house  until  2  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  so  great 
was  the  joy  manifested  on  its  being  carried,  that  se- 
rious apprehensions  were  entertained  by  the  secreta- 
ries of  state,  that  the  city  would  become  the  scene  of 
alarming  tumult.  On  the  4th  his  majesty  answered 
his  commons  -'  that  in  pursuance  of  their  advice,  he 
would  take  such  measures  as  should  appear  to  him 
the  most  conducive  to  the  restoration  of  harmony  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  the  revolted  Colonies/7  This 
was  not  such  an  answer  as  General  Conway  had  ex- 
pected, or  intended  to  produce  by  his  address  ;  there 
was  still  too  much  of  that  insincerity,  and  indefinite 
expression,  which  characterized  the  ministry,  and  the 
General  had  no  disposition  to  trust  to  their  equivocal 
construction.  He,  therefore,  after  the  usual  vote  of 
thanks,  brought  forward  two  other  motions,  t,  "  That 
nothing  could  so  essentially  promote  the  great  objects 
of  liis  majesty's  paternal  care,  as  the  measures  his 
faithful  Commons,  had  humbly,  though  earnestly, 
recommended  to  his  Majesty  ;"  and  2d.  "  That  the 
House  will  consider  as  enemies  to  his  Majesty 
and  the  country,  all  those  who  should  advise  a  pro- 
secution of  offensive  war  on  the  continent  of  North 
America."  The  meaning  of  these  could  not  be  mis- 
taken ;  and  though  some  feeble  opposition  was  made 
to  them  by  the  declining  ministry,  they  passed  with- 
out a  division. 
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On  the  same  day,  it  was  thought  proper  to  take  the 
command  of  his  majesty's  forces  in  America,  out  of 
the  hands  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  and  place  it  in  those 
of  Sir  Guy  Carleton.     There  is  something  inexplica- 
ble in  the  policy,  by  which  the  English  ministry  con- 
ducted their  American  affairs,  from  the  earliest  ap- 
pearance of  rebellion,  down  to  the  glorious  close  of 
our  revolution.     Continually  resolving  upon  decisive 
measures,  they  were  as  continually  thwarted  by  the 
employment  of  inefficient  means  of  execution.     Sir 
Henry  Clinton,  to  whom  a  force  had  been  entrusted* 
at  all  times  adequate  to  the  annihilation  of  the  Ame- 
rican army,  if  it  had  been  properly  directed,  had  not  a 
single  attribute  of  a  great  General.     With  only  zeal 
enough  to  be  active  in  the  prosecution  of  a  petty  sys- 
tem of  warfare,  that  required  neither  boldness  of  de- 
sign, nor  acuteness  of  judgment,  he  should  never  have 
been  placed  in  a  sphere  that  demanded  the  continu- 
al exercise  of  both.    He  had  neither  foresight  enough 
to  look  beyond  the  present  moment,  nor  energy  to  com- 
pensate for  his  want  of  sagacity.  He  would  have  done 
well  under  the  orders  of  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  or  Cornwal- 
lis  ;  but  if  the  war  had  continued  for  years  longer,  his 
gjenius  could  never  have  raised  him  to  the  first  rank. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  when  there  was  no  lon- 
ger occasion  for  the  exercise  of  military  talents,  Great 
Britain  called  to  the  head  of  her  armies  one  of  the  first 
Generals  of  the  age,  who  had  been  suffered  to  pass 
the  most  important  period  of  her  struggle,  in  the   in- 
active, employment  of  a  civil  government.     By   what 
extraordinary  infatuation  this  imbecile  system  of  ope- 
rations was  so  long  kept  up  by  the  British  rulers, 
would  puzzle  the  profoundest  statesman.     We  have 
reason,  however,  to  congratulate  ourselves,  on  the  con- 
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tinuance  of  their  blindness,  whatever  may  have  been 
the  fatality  that  produced  it. 

The  adoption  of  the  motions  of  General  Conway, 
gave  unequivocal  evidence,  that  the  ministers  had  lost 
the  confidence  of  the  nation,  and  a  consequent  change 
became  indispensable.  On  the  20th  of  March,  there- 
fore, Lord  North,  whose  unhappy  administration  had 
reduced  his  country  to  the  verge  of  dissolution,  gave 

;  notice  that  his  Majesty  had  determined  to  change  his 

ministers,  and  in  a  speech  of  considerable  interest,  in 

; •  which  he  spoke  of  the  trying   scenes  through  which 

■••   hie  had  for  so  many  years  conducted  the  affairs  of  go- 

;  vernment,  and  which,  he  might  have  added,  were  all 

•  produced  by  his  own  perverse  system  of  policy,  he 
took  leave  of  the  house  as  minister.  The  Marquis  of 

.  Rockingham  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  new  admi- 
nistration, but  made  it  one  of  the  conditions  of  his  ac- 

:  ceptance,  that  there  should  be  peace  with  the  Ameri- 
cans, and  that  the  acknowledgement  of  their  indepen- 
dence should  be  no  bar  to  its  attainment, 

The  hopes  excited  in  England  by  the  appointment 
•  of  a  man  of  Lord  Rockingham's  known  integrity  and 
talents,  and  of  principles  so  completely  in  accordance 
with  the  wishes  of  the  nation,  were  but  of  short  con- 
tinuance.  The  death  of  this  amiable  nobleman  on  the 
1st  of  July,  produced  new  difficulties,  and  new  scenes 
of  confusion  in  the  ministry,  as  it  was  followed  by  the 
promotion  of  Lord  Shelburne,  to  the  vacant  place,  who 
it  was  known  was  strongly  opposed  to  the  acknowledge- 
ment of  American  independence.  Lord  John  Caven- 
dish and  Mr.  Fox  immediately  resigned  their  places, 
the  former  as  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  the  latter  as 
principal  secretary  of  state.  The  reason  assigned  by 
Mr.  Fox  for  this  step  was  that  the  system  in  which 
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lie  consented  to  unite  in  the  new  coalitiou,  was  not 
likely  to  be  pursued,  in  as  much  as  the  first  principle 
of  that  system,  the  unconditional  acknowledgement  of 
the  independence  of  the  United  States,  was  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  known  sentiments  of  his  lordship.  Lord 
Shelburne,  however,  being  thus  called  upon  to  de- 
clare his  opinions  avowed  that  though  his  sentiments 
with  regard  to  American  independence  were  unchang- 
ed, he  now  regarded  it  as  a  necessary  evil,  to  which 
his  country  must  submit,  in  order  to  avoid  a  greater. 
Mr.  William  Pitt,  son  of  Lord  Chatham,  succeeded 
Lord  Cavendish  as  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  Mr. 
Fitzherbert  and  Mr.  Oswald  were  appointed  to  meet 
the  American  commissioners  at  Paris,  for  the  purpose 
of  settling  provisional  articles  of  a  peace  between  the 
two  countries,  to  be  confirmed  by  a  subsequeut  gene- 
ral peace  between  all  the  contending  powers. 

The  British  forces  had  in  the  mean  time  evacuated 
all  the  posts  which  they  held  in  the  United  States, 
with  the  exception  of  New-York ;  and  nothing  had 
occurred  north  of  the  Potomack,  to  interrupt  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  year  1785,  save  only  the  wanton  and 
atrocious  execution  of  a  Captain  Huddy,  of  Jersey. 
It  will  be  recollected  that  an  association  of  refugees 
had  been  formed  in  New -York,  under  the  auspices  of 
Sir  Henry  Clinton,  calling  themselves  the  associated 
board  of  loyalists,  by  whom  depredations  and  enor- 
mities had  been  committed  against  their  defenceless 
countrymen,  which  far  outstripped  in  number  and 
atrocity,  the  most  vindictive  cruelties  of  any  other  por- 
tion of  the  enemy.  The  prospect  of  peace  which  tilled 
the  breasts  of  every  other  class  of  people  in  our  coun- 
try, both  friends  and  foes,  with  joyous  anticipations, 
was  to  them  the  harbinger  of  despair.     Disappointed 
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in  all  their  sanguine  expectations  of  arresting  the  re- 
bellion of  their  countrymen,  and  conscious  that  their 
conduct  had  excluded  them  from  all  claim  to  mercy  at 
their  hands,  they  saw  iu  the  defeat  of  their  ministe- 
rial friends,  the  ruin  of  their  own  hopes,  and  in  the 
desperation  of  their  feelings,  they  resolved  upon 
plunging  into  still  deeper  atrocities,  and  adding  still 
more  deadly  injuries  to  the  provocations  already 
given  to  their  countrymen.  In  this  vindictive  spirit  a 
party  of  the  loyalists  under  the  direction  of  a  Captain 
Lippincott,  marched  over  to  Jersey,  and  on  Simdaij, 
the  2-Mh  of  March,  attacked  the  Blockhouse  on  Tom's 
river,  commanded  by  Captain  Joshua  Huddy,  who 
after  a  gallant  defence  was  taken  prisoner  and  carried 
to  New-York,  where  he  was  kept  in  close  confine- 
ment until  the  12th  of  April. 

While  he  remained  in  custody,  a  man  by  the  name 
of  Philip  White,  was  taken  by  a  party  of  the  Jersey 
people,  and  killed  in  attempting  to  make  his  escape 
from  the  guard.  This  served  as  a  pretext  for  revenge, 
and  Captain  Huddy  was  immediately  conveyed  to 
the  Jersey  shore,  and  without  trial,  and  with  every 
mark  of  cruel  indignity,  hanged  :  the  loyalists  at 
the  moment  of  his  execution,  exclaiming  with  shouts 
of  savage  joy,  "  Up  goes  Huddy  for  Philip  White." 
When  this  affair  was  made  known,  the  whole  Ame- 
rican army  cried  out  for  retaliation  ;  and  General 
Washington  found  himself  under  the  painful  necessi- 
ty of  informing  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  that  unless  the 
murderers  of  Huddy  Avere  given  up  to  justice,  a  Bri- 
tish officer  of  equal  rank  should  suffer  death.  For  this 
purpose  it  became  necessary  to  decide  by  lot  among  a 
number  of  British  prisoners  in  the  American  camp, 
and  the  chance  fell  upon  Captain  Asgill,  a  young 
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gentleman  of  family,  of  high  accomplishments  and  in- 
teresting manners.  He  was  immediately  put  into 
close  custody,  and  sentence  of  death  passed  upon  him. 
A  court  martial  was  in  the  mean  time  ordered  by  Sir 
Henry  Clinton,  for  the  trial  of  Lippincott,  but  before 
its,  investigations  were  commenced,  Sir  Guy  Carlcton 
arrived  to  take  the  command.  From  the  known  hu- 
manity of  this  officer,  every  thing  was  expected  which 
could  satisfy  the  claims  of  justice,  and  Washington 
himself  hoped  that  he  would  be  spared  the  painful 
task  of  making  the  innocent  suffer  for  the  guilty.  Que. 
of  Sir  Guy's  first  acts  was  to  break  up  the  associated 
board  of  loyalists,  and  thus  put  a  stop  to  the  insults 
and  cruelties  which  they  were  continually  practising 
upon  their  countrymen.  This  strongly  evinced  his 
disposition  to  do  justice,  and  when  after  a  long  sit- 
ting the  Court  Martial  acquitted  Captain  Lippincott 
of  the  murder  laid  to  his  charge,  Sir  Guy  Carlcton 
forwarded  the  proceedings  to  Washington,  accompa- 
nied with  a  letter,  in  which  he  assured  him  that  not- 
withstanding  the  acquittal  of  Lippincott,  a  further 
inquiry  should  be  prosecuted  into  the  measure,  which 
he  unequivocally  condemned.  During  all  this  time, 
the  interest  which  the  fate  of  Captain  Asgill  had 
excited,  was  gradually  extending  itself.  A  pathe- 
tick  letter  was  addressed  by  his  mother,  lady  Asgill* 
to  the  Count  de  Vergennes,  by  whom  it  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  King  and  Queen  of  France,  who  joined 
in  an  appeal  to  Washington,  which  the  humanity  of 
his  feelings  could  not  withstand.  If  his  own  heart 
alone  had  been  consulted,  his  instant  release  of  the 
,  prisoner  would  have  rendered  this  appeal  unnecessa- 
ry ;  but  the  private  feelings  of  Washington  were  ever 
subservient  to  publick  duty.  Congress  had  now  taken 
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up  the  affair,  and  it  became  necessary  to  refer  the  com- 
munications of  the  Count  de  Vergennes  to  their  de- 
cision. This  he  did  in  a  letter  from  himself,  in  which 
he  pronounced  his  opinion  on  the  side  of  humanity. 
Congress  after  some  deliberation  gave  orders  for  the. 
release  of  Captain  Asgill,  and  the  joyful  tidings  were 
communicated  to  the  Captain  in  a  letter  from  the  com- 
mander in  chief  himself,  in  which  he  declared  that 
his  release  was  as  great  a  relief  to  his  own  feelings, 
as  it  could  be  to  those  of  his  prisoner. 

The  proceedings  of  Congress,  as  founded  upon  the 
recent  military  events,  must  now  claim  our  attention. 
The  French  court,  who  had  been   for  some    time 
anxious  to  set  on  foot  negotiations  for  a  general  peace, 
and  had  been  urging  the  United  States  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  commissioners  for  that  purpose,  o.;   receiving 
intelligence  of  Cornwallis's  surrender,  gave  instruc- 
tions to  their  minister  to  press  the  subject  upon  Con- 
gress, under  the  supposition  that  this  heavy  disaster 
would  dispose  Great  Britain  to  listen  to  favourable- 
terms.     France  felt  the  greatest  anxiety  on  this  sub- 
ject, because  by  the  existing  treaties  with  the  United 
States,  she  was  precluded  from  making  a  separate 
peace,  which  was   now  become  extremely  desirable, 
and  because  she  feared  from  the  pertinacity  which  had 
been  evinced  by   Mr.  Adams  in  pursuing  his  own 
measure  wn  Holland,  without  deference  to  the  policy 
of  the  French  court,  that  claims  might  be  obstinately 
urged  by  him  which  would  create  an  insuperable  bar 
to  a  general  pacification,  according  to  the  terms  of  ex- 
isting treaties.     The  French  minister  therefore,  not 
only  objected  to  Mr.  Adams  as  sole  negotiator,  but 
endeavoured,  by  representing  him  as  extremely  dis- 
agreeable to  the  French  Court,  to  have  him  altoge- 
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ther  excluded.  The  friends  of  Mr.  Adams  of  course 
objected  to  sacrifice  him  to  the  resentment  of  the  Count 
de  Vergennes,  and  endeavoured  to  smooth  the  diffi- 
culty by  proposing  to  give  him  instruction  to  do  noth- 
ing in  his  negotiation  without  the  consent  and  appro- 
bation of  the  French  Court ;  but  even  this  did  not. 
prove  satisfactory,  as  it  was  alleged  that  Mr. 
Adams  might  equally  obstruct  the  negotiations  by  re- 
fusing to  do  any  thing,  and  it  was  finally  determined 
by  Congress  to  associate  with  Mr.  Adams,  Dr.  Frank- 
lin, and  John  J  ay  and  Henry  Laurens,  Esquires,  for 
whom  commissions  were  accordingly  issued. 

The  influence  which  the  French  Court  had  acquir- 
ed over  the  counsels  of  our  country,  may  be  strongly 
perceived  in  the  instructions  given  to  these  commis- 
sioners. That  the  King  of  France  had  contributed 
largely  to  bring  about  those  events  which  entitled  us 
to  claim  an  acknowledgement  of  our  independence, 
cannot  be  denied  ;  but  there  was  something  subser- 
vient in  the  gratitude  of  Congress,  unworthy  of  that 
spirit  which  had  prompted  them  in  the  beginning  to 
rely  upon  their  own  strength,  and  to  declare  them- 
selves independent,  when  they  had  no  hope  of  foreign 
aid.  They  directed  their  commissioners,  to  make 
the  most  candid  and  confidential  communication  on 
all  subjects  to  the  French  Court ;  to  undertake  nothing 
in  the  negotiation  for  peace,  without  their  knowledge 
and  concurrence;  and  ultimately  to  govern  themselves 
by  their  advice  and  opinion.  And  this  they  were 
ordered  to  do  in  such  a  manner  as  to  convince  his 
most  Christian  Majesty,  how  much  they  relied  on  his 
influence  for  effectual  support,  in  every  thing  neces- 
sary to  the  present  security  or  future  prosperity  of 
the  United  States. 
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On  the  subject  of  boundaries,  they  were  directed 
to  govern  themselves  by  the  instructions  which  had 
been  already  given  to  Mr.  Adams,  in  1779  and 
1780.  In  the  event  of  any  difficulty  arising  from 
the  backwardness  of  Great  Britain  to  make  a  for- 
mal acknowledgement  of  our  independence,  they  were 
permitted  to  agree  to  a  truce,  or  make  such  other 
concessions  as  might  not  affect  the  substance  of  what 
we  contended  for,  and  provided  .Great  Britain  was 
not  left  in  possession  of  any  part  of  the  thirteen  Uni- 
ted States. 

It  was  perhaps  fortunate  for  us,  that  before  the 
meeting  of  the  commissioners  at  Paris,  Great  .Britain 
had  been  brought  to  recede  from  her  high  stand,  and 
to  give  up  all  hopes  of  peace  upon  auy  terms  short  of 
an  acknowledgement  of  our  independence.  This  dis- 
position, though  it  cost  a  severe  blow  to  her  pride  to 
avow  it,  was  manifested  by  the  instructions  of  the 
minister  to  Sir  Guy  Carleton  ;  which,  though  they 
seemed  to  be  founded  on  the  hope  that  Congress 
might  be  induced  to  enter  into  a  separate  negotiation, 
nevertheless  authorised  the  explicit  admission  of 
their  independence  as  the  groundwork  of  negotia- 
tion. Sir  Guy  Carleton  had  endeavoured  immedi- 
ately after  his  arrival  in  the  country,  to  open  a  cor- 
respondence with  Congress,  and  with  this  view 
wrote  to  General  Washington  to  solicit  a  passport 
for  his  secretary,  Mr.  Morgan.  Washington  refer- 
red the  request  to  Congress,  who  promptly  and  pe- 
remptorily refused  it;  and  passed  a  resolution,  that 
they  would  enter  into  no  discussion  of  any  overtures 
for  pacification,  but  in  concert  with  his  most  Chris- 
tian Majesty.  As  a  further  evidence  of  their  fixed 
determination  on  this  head,  they  recommended  to  the 
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several  states  to  exclude  by  law  all  subjects  of  his 
Britannick  Majesty  from  their  respective  limits  dur- 
ing the  war.  Sir  Guy  Carleton  was  compelled, 
therefore,  to  abandon  all  hope  of  effecting  the  object 
of  the  ministry,  by  drawing  the  Congress  into  a 
separate  discussion.    , 

Congress  could  not  have  given  a  stronger  proof  of 
good  faith  to  their  allies,  than  in  thus  refusing  all 
overtures  from  Great  Britain  at  such  a  moment. 
They  were  almost  without  an  army ;  the  loan  from 
Holland  had  not  been  received ;  the  minister  of 
finance  was  exhausted,  and  had  stretched  his  credit 
to  its  utmost  point ;  the  patience  both  of  officers  and 
soldiers  was  nearly  spent ;  and  money  was  at  an  in- 
terest of  5  per  cent  a  month.  The  important  posts  of 
the  North  River  lay  at  the  mercy  of  the  enemy,  and 
discontents  every  where  prevailed  to  the  most  alarm- 
ing degree.  The  idea  of  carrying  on  the  war  under 
such  circumstances,  when  peace  could  be  obtained 
upon  terms  which  promised  to  secure  all  the  objects  of 
the  war,  evinced  a  chivalrick  fidelity  to  their  French 
allies,  which  Congress  had  seldom  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  observe  to  their  immediate  constituents.  It 
is  doubtful,  however,  whether  this  spirit  could  have 
outlasted  another  campaign,  unless  some  extraordina- 
ry means  had  been  devised  to  bring  the  resources  of 
the  country  into  more  active  operation.  The  new  bank 
which  was  opened  on  the  first  of  the  year,  had  indeed 
afforded  some  facilities  to  our  minister,  of-finance,  and 
enabled  him  for  a  time  to  support  the  publick  credit 
by  anticipating  the  taxes  ;  but  the  states,  so  long  as 
they  saw  any  other  means  of  raising  money,  failed 
to  levy  or  collect  their  taxes,  and  at  the  end  of  three/ 
months,  the  bank  was  as  unwilling  to  extend  their 
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credit  to  the  United  States,  as  individuals  had  been, 
and  Mr.  Morris  found  himself  again  called  upon  to 
provide  for  a  three  month's  expenditure,  without  a 
dollar  in  his  hands,  or  credit  to  that  amount.  It  is 
true,  the  generosity  of  our  ally  had  allowed  us  a 
monthly  grant  of  500,000  livres  tournois ;  but  this 
sum  was  but  half  sufficient  for  the  current  expenses, 
and  it  was  absolutely  essential  to  provide  for  heavy 
arrearages. 

In  this  critical  situation,  the  refusal  of  Congress  to 
listen  to  any  separate  overtures  for  peace,  which 
would  at  once  have  relieved  them  from  the  heaviest 
of  their  difficulties,  their  scrupulous  observance  of 
a  national  contract,  at  the  expense  of  national  inte- 
rest and  advantage,  may  be  regarded  as  a  singular 
instance  of  good  faith.  Happily  this  good  faith  was 
not  put  to  the  test  of  another  struggle  ;  for  Sir  Guy 
Carleton  was  soon  authorised  to  announce  to  Wash- 
ington, that  the  negotiations  for  a  general  peace  had 
already  commenced  at  Paris,  and  that  preparations 
were  making  in  England  for  an  immediate  and  gene- 
ral exchange  of  prisoners.  This  intelligence  was 
soon  followed  by  the  arrival  of  three  transports  with 
a  large  body  of  the  prisoners  themselves,  and  it  be- 
came no  longer  a  matter  of  doubt  that  peace  was  at 
hand. 

The  commissioners  at  Paris,  of  whom,  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States,  Dr.  Franklin  and  Mr.  Jay  only 
had  met,  were  in  the  mean  time  proceeding  but  slow- 
ly in  the  great  work  of  pacification.  Two  difficul- 
ties occurred  in  the  outset,  which  seemed  to  threaten 
a  rupture  of  the  negotiations.  Though  the  Spanish 
Governour  of  Louisiana  had  publickly  recognised  the 
independence  of  the  United  States  so  early  as  Au- 
Toir.  m  63 
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gust  1779,  at  New  Orleans,  no  formal  acknowledge- 
ment of  it  had  been  made  by  the  court  of  Spain,  with 
whom  all  Mr.  Jay's  efforts  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of 
amity  and  alliance,  had  proved  fruitless.  Under 
these  circumstances,  Mr.  Jay  thought  himself  justifi- 
able in  declining  to  act  with  the  Count  de  Aranda, 
the  Spanish  ambassadour,  unless  that  minister  would 
agree  to  an  exchange  of  commissions.  On  the  other 
hand,  Mr.  Oswald,  the  British  commissioner  appoint- 
ed to  treat  with  the  Americans,  was  not  authorised  to 
acknowledge  their  independence  in  the  first  instance, 
but  merely  to  make  it  the  subject  of  a  provisional  ar- 
ticle of  the  treaty.  To  this  Mr.  Jay  objected,  on  the 
ground  that  as  the  United  States  must  necessarily 
continue  annexed  to  France  by  the  treaty,  and  be 
compelled  to  fight  her  battles,  and  promote  her  views, 
no  peace  could  be  accomplished,  until  their  indepen- 
dence was  acknowledged,  and  that  this  acknowledge- 
ment therefore,  must  be  a  preliminary  to  negotiations 
for  a  peace.  The  French  minister,  on  the  contrary, 
by  whose  "  advice  and  opinion"  the  American  com- 
missioners were  instructed  ultimately  to  govern  them- 
selves, thought  the  provisional  acknowledgement  quite 
sufficient,  and  consequently  that  the  powers  of  Mr. 
Oswald  embraced  all  that  was  necessary.  Dr. 
Franklin,  and  the  Spanish  ambassadour  agreed  with 
the  Count  de  Vergennes,  but  Mr.  Jay  persisted  in  his 
objections,  iu  which  he  was  so  far  countenanced  by 
Mr.  Adams,  that  he  refused  to  leave  Holland,  and 
join  in  the  negotiation,  until  new  powers  should  be 
given  to  Mr.  Oswald. 

In  this  state  of  mutual  misunderstanding,  affairs 
remained  for  several  months,  until  Mr.  Jay  succeeded 
in  convincing  Mr.  Oswald  himself  of  the  validity  of 
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his  objections,  and  of  gaining  over  bis  colleague,  Dr. 
Franklin,  to  bis  views.  Tbe  French  and  Spanish 
ministers,  in  tbe  mean  time,  perplexed  at  the  obsti- 
nacy of  the  American  commissioner,  secretly  des- 
patched a  confidential  messenger  to  England,  with 
the  view,  as  it  was  suspected,  of  obtaining  a  private 
audience  of  Lord  Shelburne,  before  the  application 
for  a  new  commission  could  be  made  to  him.  This 
business,  however,  was  not  conducted  in  so  secret  a 
manner,  but  that  Mr.  Jay  received  intelligence  of  it, 
in  time  to  counteract  the  effect  of  any  overtures  that 
it  might  be  intended  to  make  to  the  British  minister, 
by  explaining  to  his  lordship  the  reasoning  which 
had  served  to  convince  Mr.  Oswald,  and  the  mutual 
advantages  which  would  obviously  result  from  treat- 
ing separately  with  the  United  States,  as  indepen- 
dent. 

Lord  Shelburne,  whose  system  of  politicks,  as  has 
been  seen,  had  yielded  to  necessity,  and  who  no  lon- 
ger entertained  even  a  remote  hope  that  any  thing 
could'  be  gained  by  still  refusing  to  acknowledge  the 
independence  of  the  United  States,  readily  listened  to 
the  communications  of  Mr.  Jay,  and  a  new  commis- 
sion was  immediately  issued,  not  only  empowering 
Mr.  Oswald  to  make  the  required  acknowledgement, 
but  authorising  liim  to  treat  separately  with  the  com- 
missioners of  the  United  States.  This  was  the  great 
object  at  which,  the  American  commissioners  aimed  ; 
as  by  this,  they  were  enabled  to  insist  upon  their 
right  to  an  equal  participation  of  the  fisheries  on  the 
banks  of  Newfoundland,  from  which  they  believed 
it  to  be  no  less  the  wish  of  France  than  of  England, 
to  exclude  them. 
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Mr.  Adams  left  Holland,  as  soon  as  lie  heard  of 
this  new  arrangement,  and  arrived  in  Paris  towards 
the  latter  end  of  October.  The  negotiation  was  im- 
mediately opened,  and  contrary  to  the  express  instruc- 
tions of  Congress,  not  only  without  the  advice  and 
approbation  of  the  French  minister,  but  without  his 
privity.  Mr.  Oswald  for  some  time  strenuously  con- 
tended against  the  right  of  the  Americans  to  the  fish- 
eries ;  but  the  eloquence  of  the  American  negotiators 
upon  a  subject  in  which  their  constituents  were  so 
nearly  concerned,  was  at  length  irresistible,  and  this 
point  being  reluctantly  yielded,  provisional  articles 
were  soon  after  agreed  upon  and  signed  on  the  30th 
of  November,  subject  to  future  ratification,  when 
the  terms  of  a  general  peace  should  be  finally  settled 
with  France. 
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CONCLUSION. 


The  secresy  and  despatch  with  which  the  Ameri- 
can commissioners  had  brought  the  negotiation  to  a 
conclusion,  and  the  very  favourable  terms  which  by 
their  industry,  skill  and  perseverance,  they  had  ob- 
tained for  their  country,  created  no  less  surprise  at 
the  French  court,  than  dissatisfaction  and  indigna- 
tion in  the  Parliament  of  England.  The  latter  were 
so  loud  in  their  expressions  of  disapprobation,  that 
serious  fears  were  entertained,  lest  all  tbe  measures 
for  a  general  pacification  should  be  set  aside  or  sus- 
pended, and  hostilities  be  once  more  commenced. 

In  addition  to  the  common  enjoyment  of  the  fishe- 
ries, the  boundaries  which  our  commissioners  had  pro- 
cured for  the  United  States,  were  much  more  exten- 
sive, than  any  which  had  been  claimed  by  them  in 
their  colonial  state.  These  boundaries  comprehend- 
ed the  country  on  both  sides  of  the  Ohio,  and  the  ex- 
tensive Indian  lands  on  the  east  side  of  the  Missisip- 
pi,  some  of  the  nations  inhabiting  which,  had  been  al- 
lies of  Great  Britain.  The  free  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi  was  regarded  as  a  concession,  which  the 
revolted  colonies  had  no  right  to  demand  ;  and  the 
abandonment  of  the  loyalists  to  the  mercy  of  Con- 
gress, was  reprobated  by  their  friends  in  parliament, 
as  giving  them  up  to  the  fury  of  a  populace  who  re- 
garded them  as  more  inveterate  and  cruel  enemies 
than  the  natives  of  Great  Britain.  It  was  represent- 
ed as  idle  and  fallacious,  to  suppose  that  Congress 
could  or  would  protect  them,  or  make  restitution  of 
their  confiscated  estates  ;  and  upon  the  whole  it  was 
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urged  that  an  agreement  in  such  provisional  articles 
of  a  treaty  as  those  which  the  folly  and  weakness  of 
Mr.  Oswald  had  granted,  would  be  to  tarnish  the 
character  and  prostrate  the  glory  of  the  British  na- 
tion. 

The  freedom  with  which  Mr.  Oswald  was  ridiculed, 
was  extended  also  to  the  new  minister,  Lord  Shel- 
burne,  whose  conduct  was  severely  censured  as  weak 
and  inconsistent ;  and  this  minister  soon  found  him- 
self so  greatly  in  the  minority,  that  he  was  glad  to  re- 
tire from  a  political  contest,  in  which  it  was  obvious, 
private  interests  and  passions  had  more  influence  than 
concern  for  the  publick  welfare.  He  was  succeeded 
by  the  Duke  of  Portland,  and  a  coalition  was  formed 
as  singular  and  extraordinary,  as  that  which  seven 
years  before,  had  been  raised  up,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Earl  of  Chatham.  Lord  North  and  Mr.  Fox, 
between  whose  political  sentiments  there  had  been 
for  eight  years  an  irreconcileable  difference,  were 
now  seen  to  act  together  with  the  cordiality  of  long 
established  friendship.  Mr.  Oswald  was  recalled 
from  Paris,  and  Mr.  Hartley  was  deputed  by  the  new 
minister  to  take  his  place. 

The  ferment  which  this  discussion  created  in  Par- 
liament, served  no  other  purpose  than  to  retard  the 
general  negotiations  :  for  as  far  as  they  regarded  the 
United  States,  neither  the  high  tone  of  the  British 
cabinet,  nor  the  ingenuity  and  address  of  Mr.  Os- 
wald's successor,  were  able  to  effect  any  change  in  the 
stipulations  of  the  provisional  treaty.  Young  as  the 
United  States  were  in  affairs  of  diplomacy,  it  would 
not  have  been  easy  to  have  found  four  gentlemen  bet- 
ter qualified  to  meet  the  profound  and  subtle  states- 
men of  Europe,  than  our  commissioners  on  this  occa- 
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sion.  Their  talents,  their  indefatigable  zeal  and  vigi- 
lance, their  strenuous  exertions  and  devoted  attach- 
ment to  the  interests  of  their  country,  enabled  them 
to  discover  and  counteract  the  intrigues  and  diplomat- 
ick  finesse  of  older  negotiators ;  and  though  Congress 
had  evinced  a  want  of  confidence  in  their  discretion, 
by  placing  them  under  the  guidance  of  the  French 
court,  the  firmness  and  address  with  which  they  act- 
ed throughout  the  whole  of  the  arduous  business  of 
negotiation,  showed  that  while  they  were  claiming 
independence  for  their  country,  they  knew  how  to 
enjoy  its  rights  and  privileges  in  themselves. 

The  definitive  treaty  of  peace  and  friendship  be- 
tween his  Brittanick  Majesty,  and  the  United  States, 
was  signed  at  Versailles  on  the  3d  of  September, 
1783,  by  the  respective  plenipotentiaries ;  and  on 
the  same  day  at  Versailles,  the  definitive  treaties  be- 
tween Great  Britain,  France  and  Spain  were  also 
concluded  and  signed.  A  cessation  of  hostilities 
had  taken  place  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
Provinces  of  Holland,  when  the  preliminary  articles 
were  signed  between  the  other  powers  of  Europe, 
but  their  provisional  treaty  was  not  concluded  until 
the  2d  of  September,  nor  finally  ratified  until  some 
months  after  the  perfect  restoration  of  peace. 

Although  as  we  have  just  seen,  the  definitive 
treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
was  not  signed  until  September,  there  had  been  no 
act  of  hostility  between  the  two  armies,  and  a  state 
of  peace  had  actually  existed,  from  the  commencement 
of  the  year  1783.  A  formal  proclamation  of  the 
cessation  of  hostilities  was  made  throughout  the  ar- 
my on  the  19th  of  April;  but  some  time  before  this 
period,  mischievous  attempts  had  been  made  by  anon- 
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ymous  publications,  to  influence  the  minds  of  the  offi- 
cers and  soldiers  against  Congress,  and  to  impress 
them  with  the  necessity  of  insisting  upon  a  full  re- 
dress of  all  their  grievances,  before  they  consented  to 
put  out  of  their  hands  the  means  of  enforcing  it. 
"While  the  war  continued,  the  army,  with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, had  borne  with  heroick  patience,  hardships 
and  privations  of  the  severest  kind :  they  had  looked 
forward  to  the  peace,  as  the  final  period  of  their  suf- 
ferings, trusting  with  confidence  to  the  promises  of 
Congress,  and  to  the  prospect  of  an  ameliorated  state 
of  the  finances.  But  uow  this  long  expected  time 
was  approaching;  and  that  they  saw  no  effort  made 
to  secure  the  payment  of  their  large  arrearages ;  that 
on  the  contrary,  it  appeared  to  be  the  wish  and  in- 
tention of  Congress  to  disband  the  array  by  furloughs, 
with  no  other  reward  for  their  long  services,  than  the 
arms  with  which  they  had  fought ;  they  became  out- 
rageous in  their  complaints,  and  equally  bold  in  their 
demands  for  immediate  payment.  They  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  commander  in  chief,  entreating,  that 
he  would  not  now  take  the  part  of  Congress  against 
them,  by  compelling  the  soldiers  to  accept  of  fur- 
loughs until  they  had  received  some  compensation 
for  their  services,  and  they  appointed  a  committee, 
(General  M'Dougal,  Colonels  Brookes  and  Ogden) 
to  wait  on  Congress,  and  represent  to  that  body  the 
state  of  the  army,  and  the  probable  consequences  of 
a  disbandraent  under  such  circumstances. 

The  most  seditious  papers  were  in  the  mean  time 
industriously  circulated  through  the  army,  the  auth- 
ors of  which,  it  was  generally  suspected,  were  prompt- 
ed or  aided  by  other  public  creditors,  than  those  which 
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belonged  to  the  military.  They  felt  an  interest  in 
making  use  of  the  army  to  intimidate  Congress  and 
compel  them  to  enter  into  such  arrangements  as  would 
bind  the  respective  states  to  become  responsible  for  all 
the  public  debts.  It  was  a  fearful  and  alarming  cri- 
sis for  Congress.  They  could  not  deny  the  justice  of 
the  claims  made  upon  thetn  by  the  army,  nor  was  it 
in  their  power  to  satisfy  their  demands.  It  was  pain- 
ful to  dismiss  them  without  some  security  for  the  fu- 
ture liquidation  of  their  immense  arrearages,  and  yet 
so  indifferent  were  the  states  to  the  orders  or  remon- 
strances of  Congress,  that  but  little  hope  could  be  en- 
tertained of  any  final  and  satisfactory  settlement. — 
They  were  compelled,  therefore,  to  answer  the  repre- 
sentations of  the  army,  in  such  a  way  as  they  thought 
best  calculated  to  calm  their  irritation,  and  excite  them 
to  future  patience  and  confidence  in  the  good  faith  of 
the  states.  They  made  a  commutation  of  the  half  pay 
for  life  to  the  officers,  or  to  those  of  them  who  prefered 
it,  by  granting  the  gross  sum  of  five  years  pay,  in 
money  or  securities  at  6  per  cent  per  annum ;  and  by 
the  indefatigable  exertions  of  Mr.  Morris,  they  were 
enabled  after  a  time  to  procure  a  sum  equivalent  to 
four  months  pay  of  the  army. 

Washington  during  all  this  time  laboured  with 
assiduity  to  quiet  the  murmurs,  and  allay  the  muti- 
nous spirit  of  the  army.  He  spoke  individually  to 
the  officers,  and  addressed  them  collectively ;  and 
every  thing  which  his  duty  as  commander  in  chief,  or 
his  feeling  as  a  patriot  could  dictate,  was  done.  He 
conjured  them  to  rely  on  the  faith  of  their  country, 
and  pledged  himself  that  his  influence  and  abilities 
would  never  cease  to  be  exerted  in  their  favour,  so 
long  as  they  respected  themselves,  and  preserved 
vol.  ii.  64? 
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their  well  earned  reputation  untarnished  by  intempe- 
rate resolutions,  and  acts  that  mustlead  to  a  civil  dis- 
cord, more  horrible  than  any  grievances  of  which  they 
had  now  to  complain. 

These  efforts  of  Washington  produced  the  desired 
effect  upon  the  greater  part  of  the  army,  who  accept- 
ed their  furloughs,  and  retired  peaceably  to  their 
homes  ;  but  a  few  of  those  who  had  the  least  cause 
of  complaint,  as  is  too  often  found  to  be  the  case,  still 
maintained  their  resolution  to  enforce  redress  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet.     Fortunately  this  number  was 
too  contemptible  either  to  cast  a  shade  over  the  glory 
of  the  army,  or  to  excite  the  fears  of  the  country.— 
About  eighty  of  the  Pennsylvania  levies,  stationed  at 
Lancaster,  foolishly  determined  to  march  to  Phila- 
delphia, and  compel  the  state  council  to  an  immediate 
redress  of  their  grievances.  They  reached  the  city  on 
the  20th  June,  and  repairing  to  the  barracks,  induced 
about   200   of  the  soldiers  lately  returned  from  the 
Southern  army  to  join  them.     On  the  21st  they  re- 
paired to  the  State  House,  where  the  Congress,  as 
well  as  the  State  Council  were  in  session  ;  they  made 
their  appearance  as  martial  and  imposing  as  possible, 
by  marching  with  fixed  bayonet,  and  drums  beating. 
Having  secured  all  the  avenues  to  the  house,  they 
sent  in  a  written  message  to  the  president  of  the  State 
Council,  containing  threats  of  immediate  vengeance  if 
their  demands  were  not  satisfied.     Congress  though 
not  the  object  of  this  insult,  felt  nevertheless  some- 
what alarmed  at  the  menacing  attitude  of  the  soldie- 
ry, and  for  several  hours  remained  in  a  state  of  un- 
pleasant imprisonment.  At  the  end  of  this  time,  find- 
ing that  no  attempt  was  made  to  insult  or  molest  them, 
tbey  determined  upon  adjourning  to  meet  at  Prince- 
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ton,  on  the  26th,  and  endeavouring  to  effect  their 
escape  out  of  the  house.  This  they  did  not  only  from 
a  fear  of  being  annoyed  by  a  repetition  of  such  scenes, 
but  as  an  expression  of  their  resentment  against  the 
City  Authorities  for  adopting  no  measures  of  protec- 
tion. From  Princeton  they  soon  adjourned  to  Auna- 
polis  in  Maryland. 

Washington  took  the  most  decisive  measures  to 
quiet  these  disturbances  as  soon  as  he  was  informed 
of  them,  by  sending  General  Howe  with  a  large  de- 
tachment to  Philadelphia.  The  mutineers  were  soon 
dispersed  without  bloodshed,  and  some  of  them  tried 
and  condemned  to  death  ;  but  they  were  afterwards 
pardoned  by  Congress,  who  felt  but  too  conscious 
that  they  had  given  cause  for  discontents  even  more 
outrageous. 

On  the  17th  of  August  Sir  Guy  Carleton  informed 
the  president  of  Congress,  that  he  had  received  his 
final  orders  for  the  evacuation  of  New- York,  and  that 
he  should  lose  no  time  in  preparing  to  execute  his 
majesty's  commands.  Congress  soon  after  issued  a 
proclamation,  in  which  after  thanking  the  army,  in  the 
name  of  their  country,  for  their  patriptick  virtue  and 
faithful  services,  throughout  the  progress  of  a  long 
and  arduous  war,  they  added  that  "  such  part  of  the 
federal  army  as  stood  engaged  to  serve  during  the 
war,  should  from  and  after  the  3d  day  of  Novem- 
ber next,  be  absolutely  discharged  from  the  said  ser- 
vice." On  the  day  previous  to  their  discharge,  Wash- 
ington issued  his  farewell  orders.  The  trying  times 
through  which  he  had  passed,  the  difficulties  which  at 
every  stage  of  the  long  contest,  he  had  had  to  encoun- 
ter, and  the  unexampled  patience  which  under  every 
circumstance  of  suffering  this  army  had  evinced,  the 
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affectionate  respect  and  deference  with  which  they  had 
at  all  times  treated  his  commands  and  his  advice, 
gave  a  melancholy  solemnity  to  the  present  occasion, 
which  deeply  affected  the  mind  of  Washington.  He 
took  a  review  of  the  past  scenes,  dwelt  upon  the  glo- 
rious prospects  which  were  now  opening  upon  them, 
earnestly  exhorted  them  to  pursue  that  course  of  con- 
duct which  would  ensure  to  them  the  enjoyment  of 
the  blessings  for  which  they  had  fought,  and  then  bad 
them  adieu  in  the  following  words  :  "  Being  now  to 
conclude  these  his  last  publick  orders,  to  take  his  ul- 
timate leave  in  a  short  time,  of  the  military  character, 
and  to  bid  a  final  adieu  to  the  armies  he  has  so  long 
had  the  honour  to  command,  he  can  only  again  offer 
in  their  behalf,  his  recommendations  to  their  grateful 
country,  and  his  prayers  to  the  God  of  armies.  May 
ample  justice  be  done  them  here,  and  may  the  choicest 
of  heaven's  favours,  both  here  and  hereafter,  attend 
those  who  under  the  divine  auspices,  have  secured 
innumerable  blessings  for  others  !  With  these  wishes 
and  this  benediction,  the  commander  in  chief  is  about 
to  retire  from  service.  The  curtain  of  separation  will 
soon  be  drawn,  and  the  military  scene  to  him  will  be 
closed  forever." 

The  preparations  of  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  being  at 
length  completed,  New -York  was  evacuated  on  the 
25th  of  November,  and  on  the  same  day  General 
Washington  with  the  patriotick  Governour  Clinton 
andtheirrespective  suites  made  their  publick  entry  in- 
to the  city.  The  concourse  of  citizens  to  witness  this 
interesting  scene,  was  great ;  and  the  numerous  amuse- 
ments devised,  to  give  zest  to  the  joyous  occasion  were 
splendid  beyond  example.  Washington  remained 
but  a  short  time  at  New- York,  and  taking  an  effec- 
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tionate  leave  of  his  officers,  he  hastened  to  Annapolis, 
where  the  Congress  were  then  sitting,  to  consummate 
the  glory  of  his  career,  by  resigning  his  unlimited  pow- 
er into  the  hands  of  those  who  had  couferred  it  upon 
him.  This  he  did  on  the23d  of  December,  in  apubiick 
audience  of  Congress  ;  and  immediately  after  this  in- 
teresting interview,  once  more  in  the  character  of  a 
private  citizen,  this  illustrious  hero,  filled  with  de- 
lightful anticipations,  and  enjoying  the  consciousness 
of  having  faithfully  discharged  the  duties  of  his  res- 
ponsbile  station,  hastened  to  his  favourite  Mount  Ver- 
non, where  a  richer  reward  awaited  him  than  all  the 
honours  which  the  publick  could  bestow — the  affec- 
tionate greetings  of  an  amiable  and  beloved  wife,  and 
the  approving  smiles  of  his  earliest  associates  and 
neighbours. 

On  the  13th  of  December  Congress  received  the  de- 
finitive treaty,  and  on  the  following  day  it  was  solemn- 
ly ratified  by  affixing  to  it  the  great  seal  of  the  Unit- 
ed States.  We  should  transcend  the  limits  assigned 
to  this  work,  were  we  to  pursue  the  further  measures  of 
Congress,  towards  the  establishment  of  a  general  go- 
vernment to  secure  the  blessings  of  independence,  now 
acknowledged  by  all  the  respectable  powers  of  Eu- 
rope. The  war  was  ended,  and  gloriously  ended, 
with  the  attainment  of  all  its  objects ;  but  much 
yet  remained  to  be  done  by  Congress,  to  complete  the 
work  which  had  hitherto  been  entrusted  to  the  army. 
These  labours  more  properly  belong  to  another  his- 
tory ;  and  we  now  therefore  take  our  leave  of  the  rea- 
der, earnestly  recommending  to  his  constant  attention, 
this  advice  of  the  great  father  of  our  liberties— «  There 

are  four  things  which  I  humbly  conceive  are  essential 
to  tho  wellbeing,  1  may  venture  to  say  to  the  exis- 
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tence,  of  the  United  States  as  an  independent  power. 
1st.  An  indissoluble  union  of  the  States  under  one 
federal  head.  2d.  A  sacred  regard  to  publick  justice. 
3d.  The  adoption  of  a  proper  peace  establishment. 
And  +th.  The  prevalence  of  that  pacifick  and  friend- 
ly disposition  among  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
which  will  induce  them  to  forget  their  local  prejudices 
and  politicks,  to  make  those  mutual  concessions  which 
are  requisite  to  the  general  prosperity  ;  and  in  some 
instances  to  sacrifice  their  individual  advantages  to  the 
interest  of  the  community.  These  are  the  pillars  on 
which  the  glorious  fabrick  of  our  independence  and 
national  character  must  be  supported." 
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